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This Essay U the fir»t and only one in Englhh reviewing the whole subject 
of Gilds, thoee institution* to important in the Middle Ages, to well illus- 
trating the solf-organUing and self-governing power of England, where Gilds first 
arose, and whence they were imitated on the Continent. 

This Essay also contains the fr*t and only historical investigation yet male 
into The Origin of Trade*- Union *, — institutions whoso vast importance the legis- 
lature is slowly recognizing, which have exercised so powerful a control on Labour 
in the past century, and must exercise a yet more powerful influence on the future 
development of Industry. It is time that the rise of these Institutions should 
be treated historically, and not be made the occasion of groundless speculation. 
On one writer’s dealing with this subject, Dr. Brentano remarks, at p. ioi, note I : 

— “ Mr. Thornton** chapter On the Origin of Trade*- Union* (in The Fortnightly 
Feview, New Series, vol. ii. p. 688, and in his work On Labour and it* Claim*) 
bears the same relation to the real origin of Trade-Unions, as Rousseau's Contrat 
Social to the historical origin of States.” 

Tho present Essay was written to servo as a General Introduction to 
“ English Gilds: the Original Ordinances of more than One Hundred Early 
English Gilds, Ac., a.D. 1389,” edited, for the Early English Text Society, 
by the late Mr. Toulmin Smith. 

From the Report of that Society for January, 1870, the following passage 
on those “ Gild*" and Dr. Brentano** Essay is extracted : — “As the *uhject of the 
book, rather than its language, is the important part of it, it became necessary 
to procure for the work a survey of the whole history of associated labour, in 
order to know what part of the field these ‘English Gilds* occupied, and what 
relation they bore to the old Gilds, the Religious Gilds, the Gilds-Merchant, the 
Craft-Gilds, and the modern Trades-Unions. Most happily, the scholar pointed 
out by our best-informed English students of the subject, as the fittest man to 
undertake the task, Dr. Lujo Brentano (Doctor Juris Utriusque et Philosophise % at 
once acceded to our request to prepare such a survey, and he has in a masterly 
Essay, in five parts, 1 On the History and Development of Gilds,’ written with 
true German thoroughness, reviewed the whole subject — as well for England as 
the Continent, — and this for the first time in our language, as no such other 
English work exists. We are therefore now able to see our Gilds in their true 
light, not ns isolated insular institutions, but as part of the great social system*/ 
of the Middle Ages ; and the debt of us all to Dr. Brentano is great, for the 
generous way In which he, a stranger to all of us, has placed his wide learning, 
and the results of his personal searches here and abroad, at the service of the 
Society. He has shown that in him the old brotherly Gild-feeling to fellow- 
workers still exists. Of the book as a whole, the Committee must record their 
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In order to study tlio English labour-question, I joined, in tho 
summer of 1868, my master, Dr. Engel, Director of the Royal 
Statistical Bureau at Berlin, on his journey to the English 
manufacturing districts. But after a few weeks* inquiry, I 
was convinced that a thorough knowledge of the position of the 
English working-classes would require a sojourn of months in 
their country. I therefore resolved to remain longer in England. 
Working-men’s Associations of every kind, and tho History of 
Labour in England, became the chief objects of my study. At 
hist, in May 1869, I left England, with my portfolio full of tho 
materials I had collected. But I had scarcely returned home, 
when I was asked by Mr. Furnivall to write a General Introduc- 
tion to Mr. Toulmin Smith’s work on English Gilds, which ho 
had left unfinished at his death. As I unfortunately had not 
had tho honour of knowing Mr. Smith personally, and therefore 
knew nothing of his ideas as to Gilds, I at first hesitated to accede 
to Mr. Furnivall’s request. My scruples increased when I con- 
sidered that I was to undertake a work which ought to havo 
been done by a man of great learning and repute. And, indeed, 
now that my work is finished, I am so fully alive to its many 
deficiencies, that I greatly fear my undertaking this work will 
be thought by many, too daring. But I hope the fairness of tho 
reader will not let him measure my essay by his conception of 
what such an outline ns tho present ought to be. I can only 
say that for many years past I have been deeply interested in 
this subject, that what I oiler here to the reader is the result of 
much hard work and of many laborious personal researches in 
Libraries and Record-Ofiices, and that I have put forth my 
results in the best way I could, seeing the short time allowed 
me to write this essay in. 
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The reason why I finally resolved to comply with Mr. 
FurnivalFs request, notwithstanding* my hesitation, was, that 
1 owe great thanks to my English friends who had drawn his 
attention to me. I had learnt so much from them during my 
stay in England, that when an occasion presented itself to repay 
them in some way by a work which might be of use to them, 
I felt obliged to disregard any personal considerations. On 
acceding to Mr. FurnivalFs desire, I observed however, that I 
must write my essay quite independently, without consideration 
as to what Mr. Toulmin Smith would have said in his Introduc- 
tion. lie would probably have dwelt more fully on English 
Gilds only, and would have brought forward more direct infor- 
mation as to them than I should be able to do. I, on the contrary, 
was requested by Mr. Fumivall to treat on Continental Gilds 
as well as English. And I complied with his request with the 
more pleasure, as I believed that illustrations from the Continent 
might often help students to understand the development of 
English Gilds, where clear and direct accounts of them are 
wanting. Often, indeed, the Gilds on the Continent differed in 
development and circumstances from those in England, as I have 
repeatedly pointed out in this essay. But I strongly believe 
that the continual intercourse between the towns of the several 
trading countries of the Middle Ages, kept up especially by the 
Hansc Towns, may not have been without influence in producing 
a general similarity of development of burgensic life in them all. 

What I offer to the reader in the following pages is by no 
means a history of Gilds, complete and exhaustive. My desire has 
been simply to give a clear idea as to what the various kinds of 
Gilds were, and to sketch in free outlines how each kind of Gilds 
originated, grew powerful, and degenerated; on which the Gilds 
of another class of citizens took their place. I have always taken 
special care to point out the analogies between the old Gilds 
and those existing in our days among working-men, the Trade- 
Unions ; and I shall indeed consider it the greatest reward for all 
my labour spent on this work, if it contributes to set the Trade- 
Unions in a truer light. 

Throughout the whole essay I have most conscientiously re- 
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ferred to tlie sources of my statement*, and to the various authors 
to whom I am indebted. I am very aorry that, when writing 
tlio essay, I was not acquainted with the work* of Mr. Toulmin 
Smith quoted by Mi*a Smith in her excellent Introduction. 

Ik fore concluding, I wish to express my sincere thanks to all 
those who have helped mo in my work, especially to Mr. 
Fumivall. Ho has with great zeal and kindness revised the 
translation of my essay and the proofs; and has besides added, 
from early English literature, a few notes in illustration of 
my text. He also procured from Professor Stubbs the com- 
munication as to bondmen in towns, in the Additional Note 3 ; 
and has drawn my attention to a few points which wanted 
further explanation for tho English reader. I havo made some 
additional notes on these joints, which follow tho Preface, namely, 
as to tho origin of Gilds, as to my appellation Religion* Gilds, 
and as to the companies of bond-handicraftsmen. I w'ish to 
thank, besides, especially Mr. J. W. van Roes Ilocts, M.A., of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and the other friends of Mr. Fumivall 
and myself who have helped in the translation of parts of this 
cs>ay. It was hard work that they performed, and they did it 
well. 


L. BRENTAXO. 


AsciurrtNSURG. Jan. ini, i$;o. 
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i . XoU to p. Ixxiv, as to the Origin of Gilds. 

Mr Fcrnivau. iuk* mo to mako much more emphatic my statement 
a* to England’* being tlio birthplace of Gild*. Ho think* betide*, that 
iny derivation of the Gild* from tho family, contradict* the supjKJsition 
of tho origiu of Gild* in England. Ho write* accordingly to mo : — 
“ I certainly »uj>j>o*o your Part I. to mean that tho Gild* were 
developed well in early time* — indeed, on tho Continent— and brought 
over here with tho Anglo-Saxon settlers. You do not aay to in exact 
word* ; but your term* a* to family-life, and neigh boura meeting 
at sacrificial feasts, imply an earlier ttage of civilization, more of a 
growth in Saxon wild*, than tho (more or lota) organized bodic* of 
immigrant* hero were in, or had.” 

Now, I wiiih to declare here moat emphatically that I consider 
England tho birthplace of Gild*. But, at the name time, I with to deny 
quite a* emphatically, that what I have naid on p. Ixix a* to the family, 
implies a stage of civilization before the immigration of the Anglo- 
Saxon* 1 . I refer here once more, a* I did in the note on p. Ixix, for my 
statements a* to tho importance of tho family among the German 
tribe*, to the work of the greatest living master in German history, 
to the Deutsche Verfassu ngsgeock ichte by Waitz. The reader will 
find there, that even after tho German tribes had settled in fixed 
abodes, tho family was of importance even within the community, 
which was founded then on tho mere local relation of neighbour- 
hood ; and that this importance still continued when the division 
into hundreds not only existed, but was even prevalent. (When 
tho community based on local relations, and no more on kinship, 
came into existence, all the political interests fell at once into it* 
sphere.^ But all that regards tho relations of private late**- the legal 
protection of life, limbs, and property — was still fora long time provided 
for by tho family. ( Tho Frith-Gilds, however, were only to take the 
place of tho family as to these relations of private law, and not a* to 
it* long extinct political importance.^ Tho Frith-Gilds, therefore, did 
not come into existence contemporaneously with tho origin of the 
community based on local relations, and with the formation of the 
State, but only later, when tho family began to lose it* imj>ortanc© 
in matters of private law also. But tho family had undoubtedly still 
this latter importance when tho Anglo-Saxons came to England ; this 

1 u But fa Saxon* aoorded for do fang 1 ® 
pat bo Angty» achuld bo far kyng J 
p«y haddc Wei leuere, fa Saxon* *oyd, 
pat fa land wero in parti* lcyd. 
pan fa Anglr* of fa out ildm 
Srbulde bo chef of ail* far gykU*" 

13,^ A.D. Robert Manning of Brunn®'* Stori pi Emjlandf. ti 51 1, 1 . 14741-6. ed. 
F. J. F. 1S70. (Ho in •peaking of tbo Milling of tbo Angie* ua Kaat-Angti*.) 
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is proved by the very laws of Ina and Alfred which I speak of on 
p. lxxiv. According to them, the paternal and maternal relatives of an 
offender arc responsible in the first degree for his crime. 

2. Note to pp, Jxxxviy Ixxxvi i, on the name 44 Religious Gilds” 

As I sec from a note added by Mr. Furnivall on p. lxxxvii, I was 
wrong in my supposition (sec p. Ixxxvi) as to the reason which induced 
Mr. Toulmin Smith to change the hitherto usual name 44 Reli- 
gious” into “ Social” Gilds. But Mr. Furnivall is equally mistaken as 
to my reasons for maintaining the old appellation. As he thought, 
however, that these reasons were to be sought for in connexion with 
the fact of my being a Roman-Catholic, and as he has even asked mo 
to state this fact to my readers, in order to caution them against my 
prejudices, I wish only, w’hile doing this, to add a few words more on 
the real reasons for my calling these Gilds 44 Religious.” 

Now, to call the said(Gilds “ Religious” because of their ornament 
of a saint's name)would seem to me quite as 44 monstrous ” as to 
Mr. T. Smith or to Mr. Furnivall. If this had been my reason, I 
should certainly call by the same name all or most of the other Gilds in 
the Middle Ages, besides those in question, as well as the Trade-Union of 
the Knights of St. Crispin in Massachusetts, referred to the other day 
by the Spectator . This would simply be to ridicule the w T ord 
44 religion.” I took this word in a much larger sense — in the sense it 
had when the old Gilds existed. I fully agree with Mr. T. Smith, that 
the objects of the said Gilds were social ones. But the exercise of riieso 
very social duties, to which the Gild brethren were bound by the(Gild 
statutes — mutual assistance, the aid of the poor, of the helpless, the 
sick, of strangers, pilgrims, and prisoners, the burial of the dead, and 
even the keeping of schools and schoolmaster^ — w'as Considered, in the 
time when these Gilds existed, as an 44 exercise of religion,” obsequium 
religionis\& Ilincmar calls it (see pp. lxxxii, lxxxiii). These deeds w'ere 
considered but the practice of the (religious maxim, 44 Love thy ncigh- 
l>our as thyself and most of them were taught to the people of the 
Middle Ages in a classification invented by the scholastics *, as the opera 
corporalia misericordice. Now, it can be easily understood that the 
people who considered the objects of these Gilds as 44 religious,” gave 
the same name to the Gilds themselves which pursued these objects. 
In maintaining this name, I simply follow'ed the example set by the Pro- 
testants as w ell as Roman-Cutholics of all countries w'ho have hitherto 
w'ritten on the subject. My reason was partially that I thought a 
historical treatise ought to give its subject its historical name ; but espe- 
cially, os I pointed out on p. Ixxxvi, that I feared that to call these Gilds 
“Social” Gilds, might mislead men to the opinion that the other kinds 
of Gilds were based on other than the same social principles on which 
these Gilds rest. How the bad morals of the Roman clergy in the four- 
teenth century in England can prevent any one from calling the Gilds 

1 They founded it on Matt. xxv. See S, Thomcc Summa Thcol, ii. 2. qu. 32. 
art. 2. 
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existing amung the laity from the day* of Htncraar to the Reformation 
*• Religious," I am at a Iom to understand. If the clergy were so little 
religious, I would rather refute the name of 44 Religious ' to tlie Social 
Gild* existiug among them, to the Gild* of the Kalendcr*. Yet Mr. Fur* 
nivall think* that three last-named Gild* must be called *o. But I am 
told also by another friend, that the sense of the word “ Religious " is 
to-day different in English from the sense in which I used it, and that 
it would mislead the reader m to the character of the said Gild*. I 
therefore fully agree to the addition made by Mr. Fumirall to the 
title of my Tart II., for certainly the main olgects of these Gilds we 
should to-day call 44 Social." 

3. Xote to p. cxiv, on Bondmen in Towns and their Companies. 

Mr. Fumivall thought that the existence of bondmen in towns and 
of the companies into which they had been ranged by their masters, 
was a fact yet so little known to the English public, that a more 
detailed note on them would not be out of place. I therefore give 
u short statement as to the inhabitants of Worms, according to 
Arnold *. 

At Worms there existed at the beginning of the eleventh century 
the Community of the Manor of the Bishop (die hofrtchtlicke 
Gemeinde dts liischofs) on the one hand, and on the other the Com- 
munity of the Old Freemen. To the former (the so-called familia 
S. Petri) belonged the ministerial**, fiscal ini, and dagewardi (villeins). 
The villeins were obliged to render common services to the bishop, 
cither as coloni (villeins on the country manor), or as operarii (handi- 
craftsmen). Their bondage was exceedingly mild. The amount of 
their wergild is not 6tatcd ; but there is no doubt that it was paid 
entirely to the Church. The marriage between the dagewardi and 
the Jiscalin i was a morganatic one ; the children of it became dago- 
xoanli The larger part of the later handicraftsmen sprang from this 
class of villeins. They were ranged, according to the kind of their 
services, into unions (socisUitee), which had an episcopal ministerial is 
as president (minister). These unions, later on, developed themsehe* 
into Craft-Gilds. The villeins who did not work as handicraftsmen, 
served as coloni on the estates, where they were under the suj>er- 
intendencc and jurisdiction of a minister loci, like the handicraftsmen 
under that of their president. Next to the villeins came the Jiscalini, 
bo called because originally servants to the fiscu*, and belonging to tho 
royal pAlaco. They rendered no common services, but •enriecs at 
court and in war. They too were ranged into societal**. But their 
unions soon became extinct. First in the familia were the wi«ii* 
teriales. In opposition to those were the old freemen, who always 
preserved their privileges of rank before the bond* handicraftsmen, and 
who, later on, develops into patricians. 

1 Arnold's VtrfaunngtgtsckiekU der demise ken FrrittSdtc , rot i. pp 66 69. 
Compare *Uo the more |»opular trr*ti*e of I tart bold, IrcKkiektc der dr»i*cken 
umd d<* dentseken B+rytrtknmf, rot k pp. 77, ;8, 1 48, 14% 280, and others. 
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As there may be but few Englishmen who know that in England 
also villeins existed in towns, 1 insert here a note of one of the best 
Middle-Age men in England, the Rev. Professor William Stubbs, of 
Oxford, who kindly sent to Mr. Furnivall this note in answer to his 
question on the point : — “ In all towns not chartered there w’ould be a 
class of vxUani exactly the same as in the country manors. The force 
of the bondage w’ould of course vary, generally, very much from any- 
thing of the kind on the Continent, llut as originally all toums were 
in demesne of some lord, bishop, or king, all the inhabitants w ould be 
less than free : and even where some had obtained the dignity of 
burgage ^ socage tenure, still, until the tow n w’as freed by a charter, 
there w’ould be a large residuum of villani , whatever the hardship of 
English villenage may have been/* 

4. Note to p. Ixxxiv, note 1 . 

Mr. Ludlow answers this note as follows : — “ I beg leave to say, 
that I am perfectly in earnest in saying that tramp-money in all pro- 
bability is the modern representative of the relief to pilgrim-artificers ; 
not that all pilgrim-artificers were workmen on the tramp, because I 
believe, with you, that these were a rare phenomenon in the fourteenth 
century — though I believe some were — but because I believe that this 
kind of pilgrimage tended necessarily to supersede the other, and 
therefore would naturally inherit its advantages. Your reference to 
the 1 2th It. II. c. 3 is correct ; but if you want a counter authority, sec 
the 25th Edward III. St. i. c. 7, which show’s that * artificers * also wxre 
expected to ‘ flee 9 from one county to the other in consequence of 
the law itself. Now a pilgrimage to a shrine would evidently be the 
safest colour for such a migration ; under all circumstances it would 
afford the best safeguard against local exactions and maltreatment. 
See also as to the abuse of pilgrimage the 12th R. II. c. 7.” 

This explanation is very ingenious. Yet it does not convince me. 
The artificers whom the 25th Edw. III. expects to flee from one county 
to another, seem to me not to have been town-artificers. They were, 
in my opinion, artificers working on the country manors of lords. Each 
country manor had in the Middle Ages its owm artificers, w’ho supplied 
the common w’ants of their lords, whilst the latter resorted only for 
their more refined wants to the craftsmen of the towns. This ex- 
planation of the Act in question seems to me the more probable when 
we consider that all Statutes of Labourers in the Middle Ages wxre 
framed especially with regard to the powers and wants of the landed 
proprietors, the feudal lords. In towns, labour w*as generally regulated 
by town-ordinances. Besides, we must remember that the exercise 
of a craft in towns depended on having served an apprenticeship in 
such towns, and on citizenship (see p. cxxix). A fleeing craftsman 
would not therefore have been admitted into towns to carry on his 
craft. Such fleeing to towns therefore would have been useless. 
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The oldest reliable and detailed account* which wc have of 
Gilds come from England ; they consist of three Gild-statutes l . 
According to the latest investigation* into the origin of Gilds, 
the drawing-up of all these statute* took place in the beginning 
of the eleveuth century. In the case of one of these Gilds, thero 
is no doubt whatever as to the accuracy of this date. This Gild 
was founded and richly endowed by Orcy, a friend of Canute the 
Great, at Abbotsbury, in honour of God and St. Peter. Its 
object, according to the statutes, appears to have been the sup- 
port and nursing of infirm Gild-brothers/the burial of the dead, 
and the performance of religious services, and the saying of 
prayers, for their soulsA The a&sociation met every year, on the 
feast of St. Peter, for imited worship in honour of their patron 
saint. Decide* this, there was a common meal; and iu order 
that the poor might also have their share in the joys of the 
festival, they received alms on the day of the feast; for which 
purpose the Gild-brothers were obliged to furnish, on the eve of 
the day, contributions of bread “ well boulted and thoroughly 
baked. Guests were only admitted to the common meal by 
permission of the Master and Steward. Insults offered in a 
malignant spirit by ono brother to another, were punished on 
the part of the Gild, and had also to be atoned for to the 
insulted, lie who had undertaken an ofiico, but had not pro- 
perly dischargtxl its duties, was severely punished. 

The Exeter Gild, whose statutes have likewise been preserved, 
was of altogether the same character *. Here, however, association 

1 Soo then* in Kemble's The Sgtoiu in Fngta md, rot L, Appendix D; sal 
compare with them th© translation in Eden's c f tJU Poor, voL I. jv. 591, Ac, 

• llartwig. Umtertufk « ngm uUr die trUen A nfange des (it/dnmni, in tbs 
ForecAungen smr dcuUcJun CncAtcAtt, edited by »V aitx, Gottingen, 1S60, roll 
p 

* Scs also the Introduction to Mr Smith's Oildt by Miss L.T Smith, p. xrffi. 
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for the purpose of worship and prayer stands out more pro- 
minentH as the object of the brotherhood than in the former 
case. Three times a year the Gild-brothers assembled to worship 
together for the well-being of their living and dead fellow- 
members. Here, also, every such service was followed by a meal 
in common. When any brother died, every member was obliged 
to perform special devotions for the departed soul. The mutual 
care of the Gild-brothers was, moreover, shown by money-con- 
tributions in case of death, and in the support of those who 
went on a journey, as well as of those who had suffered loss by 
fire. Punishments were decreed for insults offered by the Gild- 
brothers to each other, as well as for not fulfilling the duties 
imposed on them by the Gild. 

The statutes of the Gild at Cambridge show that its main 
object was altogether different from that of the two already men- 
tioned. At the very outset, in the oath which every member 
had to take on the relics of the patron Saint of the Gild, they 
swore faithful brotherhood towards each other, not only in 
religious, but also in secular matters; and though the statutes 
secured for the Gild-brothers the same support in case of sick- 
ness and death as those of Exeter and Abbotsbury — and, like 
those, contained regulations with reference to alms, divine worship 
and feasts — yet all these objects were but insignificant in com- 
parison with the measures for the protection of the members of the 
Gild against criminals, and even against the evil consequences of 
their own wrongdoing. The following may be considered a first 
principle: “ If one misdo, let all bear it; let all share the same 
Jot;” and for carrying this out, a complete organization existed. 
If one of the Gild-brothers required the help of bis fellow- 
members, the inferior officer of the Gild living nearest to him 
had to hasten to his aid; should the officer neglect this, he 
became liable to punishment, and in like manner the head of the 
society, should he be remiss in affording help. If a Gild-brother 
was robbed, the whole Gild had to assist him in obtaining com- 
pensation from the lawbreaker. So also every Gild-brother 
was obliged to help, if a member himself had to make atone- 
ment for killing a man. If, however, he had no justifiable 
motive for committing the act, if he had not been provoked to it 
in a quarrel, if he was not under an obligation to execute ven- 
geance, but had slain the man merely from malice, he him- 
self had to bear the consequences of the deed. If one Gild- 
brother killed another, he had first to reconcile himself with the 
kinsmen of the murdered man, and had moreover to pay eight 
pounds to all those belonging to his larger family, namely, the 
Gild; failing which, he was shut out of the society, and the 
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members of the Gild were forbidden to hold friendly intercourse 
of any kind with him. In liko manner, nil insult offered by one 
Gild-brother to another wan seven-ly pmiuhcd. The solidarity 
of the society was even shown in the case of violence and 
damage to j>roj>orty, which ono ineml>er might have suffered 
from the servant of another; the master of the servant waa 
nnswcrable for him, and waa muni by the society for com peu»- 
tion. It waa, moreover, a binding principle of the society, to 
which every member had to bind himself by oath, always to 
supjHirt him who had right on his aide. 

The essence of the manifold regulations of the statutes of these 
three Gilds nppears to be the brotherly banding together into 
close unions between man and man, sometimes even established on 
and fortified by oath, for the purjiose of mutual help and support. 
This essential characteristic is found in all the Gilds of ever}' age, 
from thoM? fii>t known to us in detail, to their descendants of 
the present day, the Trade- Unions. According to the variety of 
wnuts and interests at various times, the aims, arrangements, and 
rules of these unions also varied. As a rule, the Gild-brothers 
jK'riodicallv assembled together for common feasts. 

The inquiry as to where these features of the Gilds are first 
met with in earlier times will, j erhaps, also yield an answer to 
the inquiry into the origin of Gilds themselves. The Northern 
historians, in answer to the question, whence the Gilds sprang, 
refer above all to the feasts of the German tribes from Scan- 
dinavia, which were first called Gilds. Among the German 
tribes, every occurrence among the more nearly related members 
of the family required the active participation in it of them all. 
At birth**, marriages, and deaths, all the members of the family 
assembled. Banquets were prepared in celebration of the event, 
and these had sometimes even a legal signification, as in the 
case of funeral banquet**, namely, that of entering on an inheri- 
tance ; and, when they concerned kings, that of a coronation. 
W ilda narrates in detail the circumstances of a banejuct of this 
kind, at which the sou and heir, in the midst of lus own and 
his father's companions, toasted his father’s memory, and vowed 
to imitate his worthy deeds; the companions took similar vows 
upon themselves. Further, great social banquets took place on 
occasion of tlie sacrificial assemblies at the great anniversary 
festivals, which coincided with the national assemblies and hgal 
assizes, and on occasion of important political events; and at the 
same time the common concerns of the community were deliberated 
on at these banquets. Mon-over, they al*o furnished an oppor- 
tunity for the conclusion of those alliances for purposes of plunder 
or war, of which we have accounts, especially in the case of Swcdtn 
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and Norway, as well as of those close unions of friends, in which, 
according to the Scandinavian Sagas, two warriors of antiquity 
were wont to confederate for life or death, for common enterprises 
and dangers, and for indiscriminate revenge when one of them 
should perish by a violent death h Every freeman was obliged to 
attend these feasts, and bring with him whatever food and drink 
he might require. Hence these feasts were also called Gilds ; for 
ft Gild” meant originally the sacrificial meal made up of the com- 
mon contributions; then a sacrificial banquet in general; and 
lastly, a society. When in later times Christianity spread itself 
in the North, the sacrificial banquets, with all their customs and 
ceremonies, remained in existence, and Christ, the Virgin Mary, 
and other saints, stept into the place of Odin and the rest of 
the gods 1 2 * . 

Neither Wilda, the principal writer on Gilds, nor Ilartwig, 
who has made the latest researches into their origin, is able to 
discover anything of the essential nature of Gilds, either in 
what has just been related about the old family and its banquets, 
or in the sacrificial assemblies ; and it is only as to the one 
point of the custom of holding banquets on the occasion of 
anniversary festivals, that Wilda is inclined to derive the Gilds 
from them. But of the essenee of the Gild, “ the brotherly 
banding together in close union, which expressed itself in mani- 
fold ways in the mutual rendering of help and support,” he 
finds no trace. “The banquets,” he urges as his principal 
objection, “ were either casual meetings to which every one, as 
he thought proper, invited his friends, or which several people 
prepared in common, and which did not produce any more 
intimate relationship than that already existing from the actual 
bond of the family, or state, or neighbourhood ; or they were 
meetings in which every one of the nation was able, or was 
obliged, to take part. There appears in them nothing of any 
closer voluntary confederacy of the members within, or by the 
side of, the union caused by the State or religion a .” Ilartwig 
considers these objections of Wilda' s conclusive, and believes that 
from the continued existence of pagan ceremonies even amongst 
the religious Gilds, and from the custom of holding feasts, 
nothing whatever can be deduced which is essential to the 
Gilds 4 . 

Now these feasts cannot certainly be compared with the 

1 M (inter’* Kirchcngcsdiichtt, vol. i. p. i8i, & c., quoted in Wilda’* Gildetcacn 
im Mittdaltcr , p. 29. 

* Compare Wilda, Das Gildctocscn im Mittdaltcr , Halle, 1831, p. 5, &c. ; Waitz, 

Deutsche Verfassunyt GcschichU, vol. i. pp. 49 75, 2nd ed., Kiel, 1865 ; Hartwig, 
pp. 148, 149. 

* Wilda, p. 28. * Hartwig, p. 153. 
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already perfectly-developed Gilds of Abbotabury, Exeto, and 
Cambridge; but if we connect with them what historians relate 
about the family in those days, we may still recognize in them 
the germ from which in later times, at a certain stage of civili- 
zation, the Gild necessarily had to develop itself. The family 
was, according to these liistoriana l , a community of all-com- 
prehending importance, and its care provided completely for 
nearly all tho wants of the individual. This it was able to do 
in consequence of tho then simplicity of life. The minor found 
in it his protection ; the insulted, the natural friends who 
syni|mthizcd most keenly with him in every injury inflicted, and 
who helped him to procure satisfaction. He who would engage 
in those pursuits which alone in that age were worthy of a free 
man, and which at the same time promised riches and fame— in 
chase, feuds, and war — found in the family his natural alhe*. 
Naturally, he who fell into poverty, or sickness, or any oth**r 
kind of distress, obtained from the family the necessary help ; and 
it provided of course for the burial of the dead whose heir it wa«. 
These are indeed the first, and nre even now-a-days the practical 
results of the family union. For the murdered, there arose from 
the midst of his family an avenger; to the robbed it gave tho 
necessary help to prosecute and punish the thief, and to obtain 
restitution of the plunder. Further consequences of the nature of 
the family com j act were, that the members were obliged to 
maintain peace amongst themselves; that they were not entitled 
to apjxttr against each other in a court of justice; and, on tho 
other hand, that they were called upon to punish members, 
especially women, who had violnted the right of the family i . 
Before the community too it became answerable for its mem- 
bers. The payment of tho forfeited rery//// was, in all eases of 
ollencc — winch according to ancient usage and custom claimed 
revenge — the concern of the whole family. The family ap- 
jHared as such an intimate union of its members, that this 
responsibility of tho whole body for the individual member 
commended itself to the sense of justice of the people as a matter 
of course. But as it answered for the compensation, and took part 
in the payment thereof, and assisted the guilty in order that ho 
might not forfeit life and limbs to his antagonist, so it supplied 
the accused also with compurgators from among its members 
to ward ofT an uniust condemnation. In former times this family 
bond comprehended all relatives without limitation of degree; 

1 To aroid further quotation* I refer to Waitx, roL L. pfv * 7 - 75 * " ^ r ** rr * 
eneo to the Anglo-Saxon* in particular, tea al*o Laj -peoherg** GwckukU m 
England, rol. i. 1834. p. 5S7. 

* 13 / unchastity, a* a ires or girl*. 
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but in later days it became restricted to the nearer kinsfolk. 
Of course these members of the family met at oft-recurring 
banquets, at which, as was customary among the Germans, their 
interests were talked over and deliberated on, just as has been 
shown in the above-mentioned accounts of the Scandinavian 
writers (p. lxviii), who agree in this with Tacitus ( Germ . cap. 22). 

If we compare this description of the family, and the 
accounts of the above-mentioned banquets, with the statutes 
of the Gilds at Abbotsbury, Exeter, and Cambridge, the 
family appears as the original and pattern type, after which 
all the later Gilds were formed ; and this will be proved 
still more clearly in the course of this treatise The family 
meets us here as the closest possible union, consisting of real 
brothers, and so thoroughly animated with the spirit of brother- 
hood and of mutual assistance and support, that it brings all 
conceivable relations within its reach, and provides completely 
for nearly all those wants, the satisfying of which fell, in later 
times, partly to the State, and partly to the artificial societies 
which were formed for this very purpose. The essential nature 
of the Gild, as characterized by Wilda himself, is to be found 
in the family, and developed there even to the highest degree. 
We do not yet see, it is true, special associations by the side of 
this most intimate natural union, but neither is there room for 
the former, by reason of the activity of the latter. It is indeed 
astonishing that Wilda, who himself afterwards designates the 
Gilds as {Jjmitatore of the family^ 1 2 ,” should here altogether 
forget whence they were derived. 

With the exception of political interests, for which the State 
provided, there remains only one relation for which we find no 
particular provision in the family, namely. Religion. Care for 
the interests of religion was the business of the whole nation. 
At the time from which our accounts come down to us, the 
German tribes had already taken possession of fixed habitations ; 
the relations of neighbourhood and of living-together asserted 
themselves in public life, and it was natural that the interests 
which first after politics united neighbours for common action, 
were the religious ones. Families, though acting generally as 
independent individual bodies, and competing most keenly with 
each other in the pursuit of their material interests, yet united 
as soon as that interest was concerned, which — even in the times 
of the most barbarian arbitrariness and the most unbridled club- 
law, the times of the most unchecked pursuit of individual 

1 Compare especially Part III. of thi* E*fay, pp. cii, ciiL 

* Wilda, pp. 56 5«, 130, 132, 134, 147, 133, 109. &c. 
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interest- — wu always oon*idered as tlio great, the common, the 
social interest, the reconciliation of man w ith God. As if single 
individuals felt themselves too weak to solve this great j.roblern, 
they have always, at all times, and in all religions, united for 
the worship of God, — frequently the wholo nation, and later, 
in s;>ccial sacrificial societies, as we see in the rvligv us asso- 
ciations of the llomnns *, and still more perfectly in the religious 
Gilds and fraternities of the Middle Ages. 

The circumstanee, that we meet here, all neighbour* united in 
one common society, and not vet that sei^aration into closer and 
more restricted associations which is found in the later Gild*, can 
give rise to no diHieulty. This is a phenomenon which appears 
always, as soon as a great interest unites men into a community, 
ami which repeats itself in the rise of ever}' serrate kind of 
Gild down to that of our modem Trade-Unions. At first, as 
long os all belonging to one portion of mankind hate an equally 
lively sense of want, as long as zeal is universal, and energy 
is equally effective in all, and os long as this zeal is stall 
growing, one bond comprehends them all ; but gradually, with 
the increase of nuinl>er, and with the relaxation of the general 
interest, or with the appearance of various shades in that 
interest, they unite into closer societies, or close their circle*; by 
the side of which then arise others of a similar nature*. When, 
for instance — to make use of an example which Hartwig himself 
brings fonvnrd in a later passage of his inquiry — the Christian 
communions were formed, all the members contributed, accord- 
ing to their ability, to one common fund for the puqxjec of good 
works. With the extension of Christianity this general display 
of love abated ; the contributions ceased, or were changed into 
regular and involuntary taxes; and the zealous separated into 
particular brotherhoods, &c. Further, the Gilds, from which in 
later times the town constitutions sprang, comprehended origi- 
nally, us Wilda himself tells us, all full citizens, whose relations 
to each other were none but those given by local limits and the 
bonds of neighbourhood. To the first Gilds of the Kalcnders, all 
the priests of a deanery belonged, and the first Trade- Unions 
took their origin in a manner thoroughly similar. 

The essenco of the Gild existed also in those associa- 
tions for acquiring riches and fame, the sworn confederacies 
for plunder and heroic deeds referred to above, and mentioned 

1 Cf . Heinccciu*. Ik coUrmu t€ eorpcribms op^tcuw^ in oftfi 8—s U , 

tom. ii. p. 390, Gencvv, 1 766 ; mlao Cic«ro Ik Snertult, emit, 13. Gaim, bl 4 I* 
do coll, ft eorp. 47, jj, quote* a p a a* a g o from Solon’* I* filiation ukta &%tt into 
tho twelro table* concerning ancrorum mcnunoaUJe*. 

* Compare Tart 111 . j*p. xcri, xcrfL 
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by the Northern historians; and therefore, although from the 
natural scantiness of the sources, historical references to the 
direct derivation of the Gilds from them may be wanting, it 
does not appear that the attempt to bring them into connection 
with the Gilds ought to be rejected without further counter- 
proofs \ 

As to the positive opinion of the opponents of our view of the 
origin of Gilds: — Wilda allows that the later Gilds are derived 
from the old pagan ones, as regards the custom of assembling 
together at a common meal on various solemn occasions (a 
custom, however, which is certainly met with, not only among 
the Germans, but also in the Greek tpavoi and the Roman 
Collegia 1 2 ). The peculiar characteristic of the Gilds, says Wilda, 
first entered into them through the Christian principle of love 
for one's neighbour; and the Gilds themselves had their origin 
in the monasteries aggregated together on that principle to 
share in the benefits of their prayers and good works. These 
aggregations were joined afterwards by laymen 3 . Against 
this view, Hartwig shows the untenableness of the derivation of 
the Gilds from those monastic aggregations 4 * , and then points to 
the Gild-like unions of the cultivated and classical nations of 
antiquity, especially to the Roman burial-societies, which Chris- 
tianity, as it spread, found already existing on an extensive scale. 
He then mentions the common contributions of the first Chris- 
tians for good works, as well as the later discontinuance of these 
voluntary acts of charity of the laity, when the Church acquired 
great independent wealth. But, in spite of the immense pro- 
perty of the Frankish Church, Hartwig yet infers, from the 
existence of a great proletariat in the Frankish realm at the 
end of the Roman dominion, that associations of clergy and 
laity for mutual support must have been formed in that empire. 
Though more exact information concerning these is wanting, 
yet the existence of associations amongst the clergy of the 
sixth century for anything but pious purposes, — as for instance 
for opposing superiors, — appears to Hartwig sufficient reason for 
inferring the existence of similar ones for charitable purposes. 
The laity would join themselves at a later period to those 
societies, whose oflshoots he sees in the Gilds of the Kalenders 6 . 

1 Against this view, on wholly insufficient grounds, see Wilda, p. 29 ; and 
without gtAting any grounds, Hartwig, p. 154. 

* Hartwig, p. 156. Varro speaks of the licentious banquets of the Roman 

collegia: “ Immutabiles collegiorum ccrnAS intendere annonam.” Cf. Heineccius, 
pp. 386, 399. As to the (pavoi, see Becker’s Charikla, vol. iL p. 239, 2nd edition, 

1854 * 

* Wilda, p. 31 ff. * Hartwig, p. 152. 

1 Hartwig, pp. 156-160. See, on the Gilds of the Kalenders, p. Ixxxviii below. 
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It seem®, however, difficult to agree with thU learned rim] 
ingeniously asserted opinion. The development show* too many 
gn|>*, and the connection of the isolated fait* with each other i* 
too weak for u* to erect with ita scaffold the great and maguifi- 
cent edifice of tho Gild*. 

The assumption that the Gild find obtained it* eaaential cha- 
racter, and it* true purport, from the Christian communion* 
only, seem* to ine also very difficult to reconcile with the 
fact* so prominently brought forward by Wikla and Hartwig, 
that the cuKtoms and cereiuonie* of the Gild* of that age were 
to each an extent those of the old pagan aacrificial banquet*, 
that, for cen tune*, prohibitions and menace* of punishment 
were expressly needed in onlcr to destroy thi* jwgun cha- 
ractcr. If I nmy bo allowed to form a conjecture in thi* 
case, I would rather say that the rcligiou* brotherhood* of the 
Middle Age*, and a* they still exist in Catholic countries, have 
their origin in a connection with mona*tict»m, and in an imita- 
tion of it on the part of men who, though wishing to accumulate 
the greatest jiosHible amount of merit* for the n* # xt world, yet 
would not renounce tho present; and that thi* origin i* to lie 
sought in Southern lands, in which Christianity and monasticism 
were first propagated 1 . When, therefore, these Southern* brought 
Christianity into the North, they found existing there thee© 
pagan sacrificial unions, with their attendant banquet*; and an 
amalgamation of the Christian religious unions was effected with 
the sacrificial societies of the pagans, and their customs and 
rites, like the blending of the Christian festival* and ceremonies 
with those of the old pagans, which Wilda narrate* in so ex- 
cellent a way. But though this continued existence of the old 
customs was at first allowed in tho interest of the more rapid 

S iropagation of Christian doctrine, yet in later times, when the 
lomiuion of the doctrine apjieared to have been secured, a war 
was commenced against them by the spiritual authorities a* 
well as the secular ones, who were animated with similar 
ideas. Undoubtedly, however, the spirit of association received 
then a mighty impulse, and the Gild* spread themselves rapidly 
under the influence of Christian doctrine ; but, at any rate, a* it 

1 It follow* from U. 41 and 43 Cod, Tkeod. d* Lb. id, l*t < 

(with which moat bo oompared tho commentary of Gothofrwdna 00 thoao 
m weU aa Baronina, Am malm AWomii/W, tom. r. p. 691, H ow, *59S* 
Stolberg'a GmtkicJUt drr Kdiyiom Je** ChriMi, rot xr. n. 44, 1 Umber? ill* 
that already in tho third century there existed at Alexandria a Christian brother* 
hood for nursing the sick. Bat about tho year 416 it had so altered its character, 
and had ao degenerated, as a religious institution, that Tbeodowina pnbl*h*d a 
decree to present it from becoming loo powerful, and from noddling w»th a*wlar 
•Man. 
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teems to me, the essence of the Gild, the confederation in 
societies for mutual helm where the power of the individual 
appeared too weak to obtain the object desired, is already to 
be recognized in those old heathen sacrificial iissemblies l . 

Though in more ancient times the family connection was 
strong, and of importance in various ways, as in the maintenance 
of justice, in the formation of the nation, and in its first settle- 
ment, nevertheless, after this settlement had taken plaee, the re- 
lations which it called forth obtained the preponderance. The 
natural bond of the family became more and more relaxed with 
the increase of the number of relatives, and with the rise 
of special interests among the individual members ; and would 
also lose its importance as regards the maintenance of justiee. 
Moreover, the constantly increasing number of kinless people, 
and of strangers, would further the formation of new institu- 
tions ; for the State alone was not at that time able to satisfy 
its members* claims for legal protection. 

This change had, above all, to take place in the Anglo-Saxon 
States 2 through the intermixture of the people with Britons and 
Danes. Here, artificial allianees would take the place of the 
natural ones, and of the frankpledge 3 founded thereon. Already, 
in passages of Ina's statutes whieh refer expressly to the legal 
protection of the stranger, mention is made of “gegildan” 
and “ gesi S;” and strangers are the very people who, we are 
told, lived, later on, in societies or Gilds, to whieh probably a 
great antiquity must be ascribed 4 . A law of King Allred 
declared, that when any one who had no paternal relatives, 
killed another, one-third of the fine should be paid by the 
maternal relatives, another third by the “gegildan” while for 
the remaining third the man himself was responsible. But if he 
was also without maternal relatives, the “gegildan” had to pay 
the half, and for the other half “let him flee/* In a corre- 
sponding case, when such a man had been killed, the “gegildan” 
received half of his fine, the king the other half 6 . If now we 
consider that, amongst the members of the later Gilds, exactly 
similar obligations are met with 6 , the opinion will appear justi- 
fied 7 , that here also, under the term “gegildan” Gild-members 
are understood. 

1 Both Waitz (vol. i. p. 85) and Lappenberg (vol. L p. 609) appear to believe 

in this derivation of the Gilds. 

* See Additional Note*, No. 1. 

’ The mutual security which persons of the same tithing gave for each other’s 
good conduct. 

* Waitz. vol. i. p. 437. 5 Ibid. p. 433. 

* Compare the Statutes of the Cambridge Gild on p. lxvi of this Essay, 

* Hartwig, it is true, asserts (p. 136) that it is now universally acknowledged 
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An already far-advanced development of the Gild* l* iliown 
by the Jmilcia Geitati* L*n*L»ni* % the Statute* of the I>*n«W>n 
Gild*, which were reduced to writing in the time of King 
AtheUtan. From them, the Gild* in and about Iyjmlm appear 
to have united into owe Gild, and to have framed common regula- 
tion* for the better maintenance of p«*ann, for the mipprtnnvfti of 
violence,' — especially of theft, and the aggrwion* of the jower- 
ful fatnilic*, — a* well a* for carrying out rigidly th«* ordinance* 
enacted by the king for tluit pur] 00c. Particularly oom- 
prohemdve were the arrangement* lor proaecuti* n against theft ; 
one might cull the*© Gild* “amrurancc coni] ante* agairut theft.'* 
Not only were the incml>cr* obliged to puratte and track out 
the thief, even in other district*, but the injured pcm*n alao 
received compensation for hi* lot* from the common fund. 
The agreement* which had been como to, and the obligation 
resulting therefrom, bound not only the member* of the Gild*, 
but alao all non- member* living in the district in which the 
Gilds existed ; and the non-members were for this puqvme united 
into tithing* under the lend of the Gild-brother*, Kirn* nx»nth 
the member* of the Gild assembled at a banutiet, at which the 
common interests, the observance of the ordinance* enacted, 
and similar matters, were inquired into and di*cu*^l. The 
remains of the viands were distributed amongvt the poor. On 
the death of a member, every associate of the Gild had to offer a 
loaf of fine bread for the benefit of the soul of the departed, 
and had to sing fifty psalms, or to get them sung, within the 
space of a month. All who took port in this league were to be 
as the member* of one Gild, in one friendship, and in one enmity ; 
and every insult wa* to be avenged as a common one l . Tlie 
English Knighton (Jihl wm* perhaps one of these united Gilds*. 
At Canterbury, a Gild following the same ends stood at that 
time at the head of the city, whilst two other* existed by the 
side of it. There are also accounts of a Gild-hall at Dover, from 
which a Frith Gild may be inferred ; and charter* of a aomo 
wliat later time frequently mention many other Gilds bc*»dcs 
these, as having been long in existence 3 . 

The organization of the Gild* was thus in the eighth, ninth, 
and tenth centuries, not only completed, and probably already 

fatpaclally tinea Kemble). that tbe j oat' mentioned "gtgildmm " art not W» ba 
for Gild* mem bora. N evcrtbalam Waits, in tba latent adilloa of kit OmMti mhmmrn i 
HUiory (1S65), rot l. p. 4$$. ctinpi to tba contrary qdaloa, and rvry jortie. 
as appoan to me. See in Waits tbo rarieftu opt n loo a and *nt»p on tbit point 

1 Of. WO da, p. 145, i Loppeob^rj. p. 3S6 ; Waits, roL L p. eJ 4 ; Hart***, 

p. 14a 

* Sen below. Part III. of thl« Em»y, p. xcis. 

• Lappenbery. toI. i. p. 610. 
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widely extended amongst the Anglo-Saxons, but even recog- 
nized, and their ordinances imitated, or at least sanctioned, in 
legislation; and the Gilds enjoyed already such authority in Eng- 
land, that their agreements bound even non-members; and town 
constitutions were already developing themselves from them. 
At the same time we see them forbidden and persecuted every- 
where on the Continent by ecclesiastical as well as by secular 
authorities. A series of Capitularies of the Emperor Charle- 
magne and his successors 1 interfered with all kinds of com- 
binations and unions, and especially with those which were 
eonfirmed by mutual oaths. Not only those which proposed 
directly unlawful objects were threatened with scourging, 
nose-slitting, banishment, and such-like punishments of their 
members, but even those whose object was protection against 
robbery and other deeds of violence 2 . Unions were only to be 
tolerated for mutual assistance in fires, shipwrecks, and similar 
cases, and even then without the members confirming their 
obligations by an oath 3 . Under Louis le Debonaire, Gilds even 
amongst serfs are met with in Flanders, Menpiscus, and the other 
maritime districts, and their lords were callol upon to suppress 
them, under the threat of being punished themselves 4 * . The 
clergy too had their Gild meetings, as appears from the Capitu- 
laries of Archbishop Ilincmar of llheims. The wanton practices 
and heathen customs whieh prevailed at their banquets, as well as 
the exaction of the contributions and fines which, os in the 
London and Cambridge Statutes, were imposed for violation of 
the ordinances, gave Ilincmar occasion for vehement complaints 
against these Gilds 6 . We see from these accusations that the 
despotic mediaeval magnates of the Continent used the same 
weapons for attacking associations for the maintenance of free- 
dom, as their modern antagonists in free England, the enemies 
of Trade-Unions. 

1 The passage* referring to this matter are to be found in Pertz, Monummta Crr- 
mania Historical Legura, tomus i. p. 37, cap. 16 ; p. 59, cap. 29 ; p. 68, cap. 10 ; 
p. 74, cap* 31 *, P* I33» cap. 10 ; p. 230, cap. 7 ; p. 232, cap. 4 ; p. 352, cap. 10 ; 
P* 553. cap. 14. 

5 Capit. Thcod . 805, cap. 10 ; Const. Olonn. 823, cap. 4 ; Copit. Wormat. 829, 
cap. 10, in Pertz, 1. c„ pj>. 133, 232, 352. 

* Capit. 77<>, cap. 16, in Pertz, 1. c., p. 37. 

4 ** De conjuration ibus servorum qu® fiunt in Flandris et Menpisco et in crotons 
maritimie locis, volumus ut per miasos nostro* indicetur dominis servoruin illorum, 
ut constringant eos, ne ultra tale* conjurationes face re pnesumant. Et ut sciant 

ipri eorundem senrorum domini, quod cujuscunque servi hujusccmodi conjura- 
tionem face re prsesumpserint poetquaxn eis hscc nostra jussiofueritindicata, bannum 
nostrum, id est sexaginta solidos, ipse dominus persolvere debeat.” — Capit. TJuod. 
821. cap. 7, in Pertz, l. c., p. 230. Compare with this, Capit. Vcrn. 884, cap. 14, 
in Pertz, 1. c., p. 553. 

• Ct Wilda, pp. 22, 35, 41 ; Hartwig, pp. 138-141, 1*0. 
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There is no doubt that these Gildoni* " of the KrankUh 
Empire are the same as the Gilds of the Anglo-Saxons, swell a* 
those of liundon and Cambridge l . The more dcvokqxxl corutitu- 
tion of these apjxMr* merely as a consequence of the later times 
from which the documents on them have bom pre* rvcd for us, as 
well as of tho freedom from those restrictions which n****mnly 
hindered their prosjicrity on the Continent, As the unions the m- 
selves owed their origin to social and |>olitical cliangr*, in like 
nmuncr the reasons of these pn hibiti* n* lay probably in political 
anti social considerations. All the vaiims kinds of Gilds— as 
will further apj>ear in the course of this inquiry — always arose in 
times of transition; and especially when we consider the origin 
of Trade-Unions wo stall show how, in every single trade, the 
Gilds caino into existence at the time when each trade was 
changing from small to great industry. When these Gild* aro*c, 
lx)tli England and the Frankish Empire were likewine in su^h 
a btage of transition. The frankpleuge* of those takmging to 
one family became los efficient. Lapncnberg relates, that in 
England 1 the landed proprietor, the feudal lord, took all his 
sorts under the same protect ion as in oarlier times was a Horded 
by their kinsmen. This relation could not however satisfy the 
want of the groat numbers of those who had maintained their 
freedom, and did not belong to any connection of this kind. 
Amongst these freemen, therefore, wc forthwith meet tho Mime 
contrast which now-a-days separates Economists and Socialists, 
The freemen of rank and large possessions, who felt themselves 
powerful enough for their own protection, found, as the strong 
are ever wont to do, their interot more in a system of mutual 
feuds that is, of free comp* tition among>t themselves, than in 
associations and mutual pledges. But the leas powerful, the 
small freemen, sought, as the weak always do, protection for 
themselves in confederating into close unions, and formed the 
Gilds for that purpose. 

The inigMy ctForts of the Emperor Charlemagne to form one 
central State, transformed all existing relations. His legislate n 
caused especially ft considerable diminution of the old freemen. 
With the pressure which the violent dukes and counts cxcm»ed 
on the people, tho number of the latter shrank more and more, 
exactly as tho number of small ma&ter-crafUni< n and trad'** 
men dwindled away in consequence of the centralization of 
tiade into the great workshops in the eighteenth and nineteenth 

1 Cf. Hartfrlg, pp. 138 14), who »l*o, together wit h MAjqmanW*, ■mbufaM 
ftgnitut Kemble ibo real kleutitjr of Um Lm w km brvtberbwie » life tfe# m i t l m f 
At»gU» *n GiUbu 

* Lappcnberg, »uL I p. $87, Nc. 
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centuries in England. Just os here the artisans could only avoid 
being pressed down to a slavelikc condition by leaguing together 
into unions, so in like manner the old freemen of Charles's time 
were only able to maintain their liberties wherever the fact of 
their dwelling together in larger numbers rendered a confederacy 
into Gilds possible, or wherever they were secured against the 
persecution of their oppressors by the peculiar natural conditions 
of their abode. Although, later on, Charles himself endeavoured 
in vain to counteract the diminution of the old freemen — so far 
as it was possible without injuring his system — yet the action 
of an organization like the Gilds would have made breaches 
in it; moreover, these stirs of self-help might have become 
dangerous to the system of personal government of the arbitrarily 
ruling Ciesar. 

But the universal insecurity after the death of Charles, and 
especially the devastating incursions of the Normans, were the 
causes that brought about the association of the people into Gilds, 
even more than the fear of losing their inherited freedom. But 
here too it was the same dread that caused self-help to be for- 
bidden; and this was certainly also the cause of the prohibition 
of the associations amongst serfs against thieves and robbers. 
The crime of the serfs in their unions consisted in their en- 
deavouring to provide redress for their grievances without 
making use of the intervention of their masters 1 , whose powers 
over them such interventions always increased. Even when the 
poor people who were without protection against the inroads 
of the Normans, leagued themselves into sworn brotherhoods, 
and in this manner offered firm resistance to the robbers, they 
were cut down by the Frankish nobles, as a reward for their 
bravery 2 . 

The assumption, that these serfs had also confederated together 
against their lords for the improvement of their very miserable 
condition, does not appear to be necessarily excluded by the 
threat in the Capitulary of Louis, that the lords themselves 
should be punished if they did not suppress the unions 3 . At 
least, the Mayor and Aldermen of London, in the year 1415, 
made, in like manner, the Wardens of the Tailors' Gild re- 
sponsible for the existence of associations of journeymen tailors, 

1 The Capit. Vcm. 884, cap. 14 (Pertz. 1 . c., p. 553) says : “ Volumua, ut pres- 
byteri et ministri comitis vilbmis pnecipiant, ne collectnm faciant quam vulgo 
Geldam vocant contra illos qui aliquid rapuerint. Sed causain suam ad ilium 
presbvterum referant qui episcopi missus cst, et ad illos qui in lllis h»cis ministri 
comitis super hoc existuDt, ut omnia prudenter ct rationabditer corrigantur.” 

* ILartwig, p. 145. Compare him for the rest of these historical statements in 
general, p. 1 6 1 . &c. 

* Waitz (vol. iv. p. 364) and Hart wig (p. 145) draw this inference. 
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which however were directed against the m^ten themselves 1 * * . 
Am theiie journeymen *100(1 under the rule of the Wsrtl«-ns of 
the Tailors' Gild, so stood the serfs to their lords in a reUt*on of 
protection like the earlier one of the family members to tl^«r 
family; the lords were responsible for the offences of th^r 
slaves in general, and especially for those committed by 
“ collecta," as that same Capitulary of Louis le Debonair* attest*’. 
The interest in the maintenance of the existing order of thing* 
made it a* much a special duty of the lord* in the Carlovingum 
times, ns of the masters in the fifteenth century, to take care that 
such order should not bo disturbed by any kind of r*vdut«*nary 
movements of the governed clam The stippn^m of timer 
stirrings of self-dependence appeared a matter of ]Hibl»c im- 
portance. Hcincccuis’ already, apropos of the interdi* 1 ion of 
the llomnn coUsgia by Tarquinius Suncrbus, refer* to tlie opinion 
of Aristotle (PolU. lib. v. cap. ii.) : * 4 The mean* already indented 
to maintain the mastery as long as possible, in th«s 

especially, to suffer neither common banquets nor political 
unions, nor education in common, nor anything else of the 
Fame kind ; but to guard against everything which can cxcit* 
in the people those two qualities— self consciousness and mutual 
confidence." If these associations of serfs were also directed 
against their lords, we have indeed in that Capitulary the lint 
record of a combination of labourers against their master*. 

The forbiddance of Gilds in the Prankish Empire could also be 
justified from religious motives, in consequence of the gluttony 
and pagan customs always associated with them. Hut firkin 
England we hear nothing whatever of any evil influence of the 
Gilds. It appears that Englishmen at all times knew better 
than Continentals how to maintain their right of free ami 
independent action ; and their Government FC<ms to have known 
even at that time how to make use, in an excellent manner and 
in the interest of public order, of organizations freely created by 
the people. In Germany a better estimation of the Gilds seems U* 
have commenced under Henry I., who in order to ra’se the 
towns, ordered the Gilds to hold their councils, their meetings, 
and their banquets in them. The same thing was decreed lor 
Norway nearly a century and a half later by Oiaf Kirre, the 

1 Cf. Riley. Memorial* •/ Lmdm i amd Lmdm Lift ta (JU TUrlmmiM, /Wfer 
and fifltenik Centnriet, p 609 . Loodo*. 156S 

• Capit. Tktod. $2 1. cap. I (P«*u, I. c.. p. Jjo) : M FI **rri p»r 
collect* multitudino alkui vtm intalerini. 14 Ml *ut b*aak*4i«ai *-* to • 
nut qualiumconquo rrrum diftpi i o o x ffwriat, doa>ti qt»or»« aaclif — » • to 
cvmit, pro «©, quod out eousCrinfors n du-runl, ot ul>* Iamw mi itomt, 

bnnnum nostrum, id Ml sexs^inU solidas. adrrnt (n^utar" 

1 Ucinccctos, I. c., p. 379. 
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founder of Bergen, and the enlarger of several towns. He also 
caused houses to be built for this purpose, as for instance at 
Trondjem. 

There remains, in conclusion, to state briefly the chief result of 
this inquiry. The family appears as the first Gild, or at least as 
nn archetype of the Gilds. Originally, its providing care satisfies 
all existing wants; and for other societies there is therefore no 
room. As soon however as wants arise which the family can 
no longer satisfy — whether on account of their peculiar nature or 
in consequence of their increase, or because its own activity grows 
feeble — closer artificial alliances immediately spring forth to 
provide for them, in so far as the State does not do it. In- 
finitely varied as are the wants which call them forth, so are 
naturally the objects of these alliances. Yet the basis on which 
they all rest is the same : all are unions between man and 
man, not mere associations of capital like our modern societies 
and companies. The cement which holds their members together 
is the feeling of solidarity, the esteem for each other as men, 
the honour and virtue of the associates and the faith in them — 
not an arithmetical rule of probabilities, indifferent to all good 
and bad personal qualities. The support which the community 
a fiords a member is adjusted according to his wants — not ac- 
cording to his money-stake, or to a jealous debtor and creditor 
account ; and in like manner the contributions of the members 
vary according to the wants of the society, and it therefore never 
incurs the danger of bankruptcy, for it possesses an inex- 
haustible reserve fund in the infinitely elastie productive powers 
of its members. In short, whatever and however diverse may 
be their aims, the Gilds take over from the family the spirit 
which held it together and guided it : they are its faithful 
image, though only for special and definite objects. 

The first societies formed on these principles were the sacrificial 
unions, from which, later on, the Religious Gilds were developed 
for association in prayer and good works. Then, as soon as 
ihe family could no longer satisfy the need for legal protection, 
unions of artificial-family members were formed for this purpose, 
as.the State was not able to afford the needful help in this respect. 
These Gilds however had their origin in direct imitation of the 
family. Most certainly, none were developed from an earlier re- 
ligious union : as little as were the Roman collegia opificum from 
the Roman sacrificial societies, or the Craft-Gilds from the Gild- 
Merchants, or any Trade-Unions from a Craft-Gild. 
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II. TIIE RELIGIOUS (OR SOCIAL) 

GILDS. 


Arm* the German tribe* hud nettled in fixed abode*, the fami- 
lies dwelling’ in a certain district united thomsrlve* into coimivn 
sacrificial aasemhlies. A* a rule, common ineal* were connected 
with them, to which every one taking part had to bring what 
wanted of food and drink. From this these union* were called 
Gild I When Christianity, together with it* religion* fratennte*, 
came to tho North, the latter amalgamated with the heathen 
sacrificial societies which they found there, and from thi* union 
arose the Religious Gilds of tlio Middle Age*\ 

This is the opinion on tho origin of the Religious Gild* already 
expounded in the foregoing port of this Kamy. In the abo\e 
cited statutes of the Gilds at Abbotshury and Exeter, of the 
eleventh century (p. lxv). we see the organization of the*c Gild* 
already completely develoj>ed. Rut much earlier, though lea* 
detailed, information is afforded by the Capitularies of Arch- 
bishop llincmar of Rheims, of the ytar 858. 

We find, already distinct, in these Capitularies, the two kind* 
which must be distinguished among the Religious Gild*. The 
one exists among laymen; and it alone i* called "GeUfrmia” It 
alone, too, boars already the complete characte r of the Religious 
Gilds as it existed during the whole of the Middle Age*. The 
. other kind of Gild exists among the clergy. 

In the Capitulary 1 relating to the Gild* among laymen, I lino- 
mar gives instructions to his clergy a* to their allowed sphere 

1 Concilia, ctl Cold], t i. cap. | 6 . p. 4 : •• Da cnofhUrik, ea/vtuqae 

conrcnlilm*, qoomodo cclobrvi dcbanl — Ul de colled**, qou pUanU# v«l oat* 
(muUi eulgo vocant, weal jun terbU moauimua, el none arnpia ni fc — e jer 
cipunu*, Untum fUt, quantum ad audoriuteta, et ot«Uut*m, atqne n Uoaia |-r- 
Unci : ultra autrrn nort*\ Deque aaoerdaa, Deque fidati* q* Uquam, id ««4r* 

progredi auilcd Id eel in oenni otvequlo rrligiooU videlkal la 

oUatione, in luminaribua, in oblationiboa mutuk. in eieqaia (blttrinma, la 
cleetnuejTDM, et cctena pidalk officii ; iu ul qui caadeUoi c4*m t rhnr al. «re 
»|tedalUer, iire general iter, nut ante niMB, aut Inter mUmn i. antrquaua »»•»• 
gvlium Icgdur, ad nlUro dr* rant. OUatioorai MUa, uaam tutsaaade e hU 
Urn, et oifertoriuw, pro m tuUque omnibua coajunctk et f »iai > *a n ba» UkraL SI 
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of action, and as to the solcrrtnitics to be held at their meetings. 
He first tells them quite in general, that only that should bo 
done which was required by dignity, utility, and reason; but he 
immediately defines this somewhat more precisely : (“ They shall 
unite for every exercise of religion : that is to say,” — and now 
follows, as a more detailed statement of the duties involved 
therein, the enumeration of all the objects which are again met 
with in the later Gild-statutes, — “they shall unite for offerings 
(especially of candles), for mutual assistance, for funeral services 
for the dead, for alms, and other deeds of piety. ”J Oil the other 
hand, II incmar forbids, what other Capitularies term “diaholicum” 
(which must be translated here by “ heathenisms 1 ”), namely, 
feas tings and drinking-bouts, because they led to drunkenness, 
gave occasion for unjust exactions, for sordid merriments, and 
inane railleries, and ended often even with {'quarrels, hatred, and 
manslaughter. If it was the priest of the Gild or any other 
clergyman who acted against this prohibition, he was to bo 
degraded, but if it was a layman or a woman, he or she was to 
be excluded until satisfaction was given. If it became necessary 
to call a meeting of the brothers, as, for instance, for the arrange- 
ment of differences which might have arisen among them, they 
were to assemble after divine service; and after the necessary 
admonitions, every one who liked was to obtain from the priest 
a piece of consecrated bread and a goblet of wine; and then ho 
was to go home with the blessing of God.) 

/These fraternities were spread in the Middle Ages, in great 
numbers, over all countries under the sway of the Roman-Catho- 
lic religion,] and they exist even now in such countries. As 
the Gild Statutes contained in this collection — and they are but 
waifs and strays of large flocks — show, these brotherhoods ex- 
isted in considerable numbers in every town ; thus there were 
twelve in Norwich, as many in Lynn, in Bishop's Lynn nine, 

plus de vino voluerit in butticula vel canna, aut plurea oblataa, aut ante missazn, 
uut post miss&m, presbytero vel ministro illius tribuat, unde populus in eleerno- 
syna et benedictione illus eulogias accipiat, vel presbyter Bupplementum aliquod 
babeat. Paatas autem et coinessationes, quas divina auctaritae vetat, ubi et gra- 
vedines, et indebit® exnctiones, et turpes ac inanes ketiti® et rix®, s®pe etiam, 
sicut experti sumus usque ad homicidia, et odia, et dissensiones accidere solent, 
adeo penitus interdiciruus, ut qui de cetero boc agere pne*umpserit, si presbyter 
fuerit, vel quilibet cluricus, grailu privetur, si biicus, vel femina, usque ad satis- 
factionem separetur. Conventus autem talium confratnun, si necesse fuerit ut 
simul conveniant, ut si forte aliquis contra parem suum discordiam habuerit, quern 
recoociliari Decease ait, et sine conventu presbyteri et ceterorum esse non possit, 
post peracta ilia qu® Dei sunt, et Christian® religioni conveniunt, et post 
debitag admonitiones, qui voluerint eulogias a presbytero accipiant : et panem 
tantum frangentes, singuli singulos biberes accipiant, et nihil amplius contingero 
pnesuraant, et sic unusquisque ad sua cum benedictione domini rede at.” 

1 See lfaitwig, pp. 142, 153. 
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while abroad, Gallionu* count* even eighty in Cologne, Melt* 
about seventy at Ltibcck, ami Staph<»ivt m*»re than a hundred 
at Hamburg* 1 . Hut their object* and organisation* were *o 
identical everywhere, and rental mnl no cwnt tally uncliangnl 
during succewivo centuries, that a comparison of th«m in tanou* 
count rie* and at various times could only hud to repetitions. 
I will thcreforo simply state their object* and their organization. 
'N hat is described here, prevailed in all countries alike 1 . 

\\ it h regard to tho object* of these Gilds, |lincina Adi fine* them 
completely, when ho says, 14 in omni olavquio religion is conjun- 
guntur/* Rhcy slmll unite in every e sen iso of religion.^ By this 
were m earn J be fore all things, the associations for the veil# ration if 
certain religious mysteries, and in honour of saints q Accordingly, 
theae fGilds were everywhere 4 under tho jiatronage of the Holy 
Trinity, or of certain Saints, or of the Holy Cross, or of the Holy 
Sacrament, or of some other religious mystery. In honour of 
these patrons they stuck candles on their altars and lieforo their 
images ; in some statutes this appears even as the only object of 
the Gild O Wilda* narrates also how the setting up of such a 
candle became the origin of an entire Gild. Once, towards the 
cud of the fourteenth century, says he, several merchants and 
shopmen of Flensburg were sitting drinking together, and haring 
paid their score, six shillings (standard of Lubcck) remained 
over. What should be done with these, was now the question. 

( At length they resolved to order a candle to be made, which was 
to bum before tho image of the Virgin Mar}' on the altar of our 
l^ady."! This fraternity, so insignificantly begun, increased rapidly 

* So* Wild*, p. 346. 

1 Compare, for what k said In the following, the Gild Statu tc* contained la 
Mr. Smith** collection, tho Introduction by 3 lia* Smith, pp. wriU-iLi. Wild*, 
pp. 344-375, and Ouin-Lacro 4 X. 1/iUoirt dts anrirmm** Corporations tTArU <tf 
Mr tiert ft du ComfrlrUs rtiiyinuct dt la capital* de la XonmamdU, Rouen. 1830, 
pp. 411-542. 

a The modern representative of this k the march of the member* of the Knrtkfc 
village Bono6t*Sociotlee to morning service at their church before the midday 
dinner, the cricket match and game* of the afternoon, and the evening daao*. — 
1 J. F. 

* The reason why th<re k no patron saint mentioned in the cam of the Gild of 
th-* Smiths of Chesterfield (*eo Mr. Smith** collection, p. 16S), iwm i U> me to be that 
thi* Gild doo* not, in the account riven o( it, appear any mo re a* an iudrp ea d ml 
Gild, but simply a* a subdivision of the Gild of the Holy Croa* of the Mmkaats of 
Chesterfield. Before it joined the Utter, it had been likewise under the patronage 
of the Holy Croon, a* *• proved by the member* ** worshipping before the greater 
crow in the nave of tl»e church of All Saints.** and by the “light* la be lent 
before the croas on the (Up named.** Bui after it hail become a mere ishkrk** 
of a Gild under the same patronage, a special mention of the patron was no mere 
required, and. for the sake of discriminating it from th* rest. It was simply calks) 
tho Gild of the Mnith*. 

* See, for instauev, p. 14 of Mr. Smith** collection. • WthU, p. 347. 
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in members and in income ; the Gild-brothers therefore resolved 
to adopt a regular constitution, to elect aldermen, to begin a 
Gild-book, &c. Besides for the setting-up of candles, the mem- 
bers united also for special devotions to their patrons; and amongst 
these Gilds must be named, above all, the fraternities of the 
Rosary, as those widest spread since the days of St. Dominic. 
Further, the Gilds got masses said in honour of their patrons, and 
went in solemn procession to their churches on the days of their 
feasts. Conventions like that between the fraternity of London 
Sadlers, and the neighbouring Canons of St. Martin-le-Grand, 
by which the Sadlers were admitted into brotherhood and part- 
nership of masses, orisons, and other good deeds, with the canons, 
were common with these religious Gilds. They further obliged 
their members to engage in devotions and divine services for the 
souls of their departed brethren, and often, also, to /aid pilgrims 
and pilgrimages/, especially (to some most revered places, as, for 
instance, to the Holy Land, to the tombs of the apostles Peter and 
Paul, or of St. James (of Compostella), to Loretto and other places^ 
But, as Hincmar pointed out, the “ obsequium religionis^f in/ 
eluded not only devotions and orisons, but also every exercise of 
Christian charity, and therefore, above all things, mutual assist- 
ance of the Gild-brothers in every exigency, especially in old 
age, in sickness, in eases of impoverishment, — if not brought on n 
by their own follyY— and of wrongful imprisonment, in losses by 
fire, water, or shipwreck, aid by loans, provision of work, and, 
lastly, the burial of the dead. It included, further, the assistance^ 
of the poor and sick, and the visitation and comfort of prisoners 
not belonging to the Gild. And, as in the(Middle Ages instruc- 
tion and education were entirely supplied by the Church, and 
were considered a religious duty, we find among the objects of 
religious Gilds also the aid of poor scholars, the maintenance 
of schools, and the payment of schoolmasters, t 

No Gild pursued all these objects together ; in each separate 
Gild one object or the other predominated, and, besides it, the 
Gild pursued several others. But often, too, we find Gilds for 
the fulfilment of quite a concrete and merely local task, as, for 

1 Mr. Ludlow’s suggestion ( Fortnightly Review, vol. vi., N. S., p. 399), that the 
assistance of pilgrims “ is probably the original of what is now termed ‘donation* 
to ‘ travellers/ or ‘tramps,* or sometimes simply ‘tramp-money* — i.e. relief to 
members going in search of work,** can hardly be serious. Craftsmen travelling 
in search of work were at least not usual in England in the fourteenth century, 
and perhaps even never as long as the old system of industry prevailed ; whilst 
a glance at some ordinances relating to the relief of pilgrims, even among the 
statutes of Craft-Gilds (such as, for instance, on pp. 180, 182 and others of Mr. 
Smith’s collection) might convince Mr. Ludlow of the real nature of these pilgrims. 
(The 12 Richard II. cap. 3, requiring a Letter-Patent from wandering labourers, 
evidently refers to agricultural labourers only.) See Additional Notes, No. 4. 
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instance, the Gild of Corpus ChrUti at York. I am obliged on 
tins account to make aome observations against Mr. Toulmin 
Smith, though I do it with extreme unwillingness; for nobody 
can acknowledge Mr Smith's great merits in making this collec- 
tion with greater thanks than myself, and I am moat keenly 
alive to the fact that it becomes me, least of all, to enter 
into controversy against a man of such learning, especially in 
this place, llut Mr. Smith has so strangely misconceived the 
character of this Gild *, that I think it absolutely necessary to 
correct him. > 

The case with this York Gild is simply this. In all Homan- 
Catholic countries the consecrated host is carried every year on 
the day of Corpus Christ i, by the priest of highest rank in the 
place, in solemn procession, in the towns through the street*, 
and in the country over the fields. I This is one of the great*-*! 
leasts of the Homan-Catholic Church. To heighten its solemnity, 
all the pomp which the Church can command is brought together. 
With tliis intention tho clergy of York founded a special Gild, 
of which the sole object was to provide the ceremonies and pomp 
of this festival. As the solemnities of one of the greatest eccle- 
siastical feasts were in question, it can easily be understood that 
those who were at the head of tho Gild were priests. Moreover, 
the reason why the many crafts of York joined so generallr in 
this procession, was neither “ the love of show and pageant which 
it gratified,” nor was it “ the departure from tho narrow spirit 
of tho original ordinances/* but simply that the taking part in 
this procession was considered as a profession of faith in transub- 
stantiation. I have myself seen at Munich, tho King, tho 
Ministers, tho whole body of clergy, the University, all tho 
Trades with their banners and emblems, all the Kehgious Frater- 
nities, the Schools, and even the Army, taking part in a like pro- 
cession ; and that at Vienna is renowned for still greater pomp. 

As( there were Gilds for conducting this procession^ so there 
were also(Gilds for the representation of religious playsX which 
were common in the Middle Ages in all countries, and which are 
still performed in some place*, for instance, every tenth year at 
Oberammcrgau in Southern Bavaria. Such were the Gila of tho 
Lord’s Prayer at York, and the Gilds of St. Klene, of St. Mary, 
and of Corpus Christi, at Beverley *. The performance of secular 
plays was nlso the object of some Gilds, for instance, of the Gild 
at Stamford 1 * 3 , and of the Cotifnfrie d<* CotumLt at Kouen •. 

1 Sw pp. 1 40-143 of Mr. Smitba collection. 

* So© ako lUomctielX* account of thr (11W of llw Holy CVn* »l AUapba, ia 
bi* llittory of Sorfolk , Hi. n. 494. 

• So© p. 19J of Mr. Smith's collection. • Ouil Uwr |v 4 
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Moreover, all objects of common interest for which now-a-davs 
special societies and associations provide, — for instance, the 
various insurance companies, — in the Middle Ages caused all 
who were interested in them to unite themselves to religious 
Gilds; the motive and the principles only were other than 
those of to-day, namely, Christian charity, instead of profit. 
Thus there were not only Gilds like the “ Fralernitas ad sffldi- 
ftcandum Capellum SL Gerlrvdris y* but also those for the repair 
of bridges and highways 2 . The National Life-Boat Institu- 
tion of to-day would undoubtedly have been a Religious Gild 
in the Middle Ages ; to be convinced of it one need only look 
at the statutes of the Gild of the Holy Trinity, Wygnale, 
Norfolk a . Even at the present time I know of societies similar 
to these Gilds among the Catholics. The Roman-Catholic 
Bishops of Germany founded, a few years ago, the association of 
St Catherine all over Germany, with a great number of local 
branches, for the foundation of a Roman-Catholic University. 
Every member is bound to a minimum contribution and to 
certain devotions. The Bishop of Hippo and Tagaste founded, 
especially in France, but with branches extending to other 
countries, an association under the same obligations for the 
erection of orphan-houses in Africa ; and similar to these there 
exists still now an infinite number of associations in the Roman- 
Catholic Chureh. Like these last-named examples of to-day, 
the mediaeval Gilds always connected special devotions and good 
deeds with the pursuit of their principal object. 

( When the Frith-Gilds originated, after the family had ceased 
to afford its members necessary protection, they also, as well 
as the Craft-Gilds in later times, connected with the pursuit of 
their political and industrial objeets certain devotions and good 
deeds ;Jand it has therefore been justly observed, t( that it was 
not till the times subsequent to the Reformation that these 
fraternities could be regarded as strictly secular/* These reli- 
gious provisions in all kinds of Gilds were probably the reason 
why Mr. Toulmin Smith has given the name of Social Gilds 
to those which provide for other common interests besides the 
political and industrial ones, instead of terming them “ Religious 
Gilds,” as was usual till now. Ilis name for them is undoubtedly 
a just one, but it comprehends the political and industrial Gilds 
as mueh as the one used hitherto; for the bases on whieh these 
Gilds rested were the same social principles as those by which 
the rest were guided. It distinguishes the two kinds even less ; 
for though there were religious provisions in the political and 

1 Wilda, p. 349. 1 See p. 249 of Mr. Smith* collection. 1 See p. no, ibid. 
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industrial Gilds, yet the** were always only of irnf •»rtaoe* r 
whilst tho other Gild* pursued regularly a* nnncijiol ohje*-t» 
things, tho provision f»»r which was considered in the Muiilo 
•Ages a* an s*artiti*il religious duty and task of tho Church l * * . 
Though I acknowledge tho justn*** of Mr. Smith'* spallation, 
I prefer tho ouo which Madox use*, and w hich i* also in u*« in 
all other countries. 

People of all mnk* took port in the** Religious Gild*. Now 
and theiKhowover/pooplo out of a certain claa* were not to be 
admitted M The Mine person might take part in several reli- 
gions Gilds. The member* had often a special livery, a* is stdl 
now the case w ith some fraternities at Home. These liveries were 
worn on their ecclesiastical festival*, and probably also at the 
great feasting* and drinking-bout* which were always connr t^I 
with them. Notwithstanding all the prohibitions against the 
latter, since tho days of Ifinctnar, they seem to have so pushed 
themselves into the foreground, that sometime* *|*c£al references 
were needed in the Gild statutes, that " not eating and drinking, 
but mutual assistance and justice were tlic principal objects of 
the Gild J . u 

'Hie expenses to be defrayed for attaining the objects of the 
Gild were provided for by the entrance- fees, the contributions, 
the gifts and the legacies of members. The contributions were 
sometimes fixed, but sometimes, esj>eciallv in earlier times, they 
varied according to the wants of the Gild. Tho account of the 
Gild of tho Smiths at Chesterfield is the only one in which there 
are no contributions mentioned 4 ; it had its owm property, from 
which all its expenses were to be defrayed; it had, however, to rsiy 
with bankruptcy for this deviation from Gild principles. The 
organization of the Religious (or Social) Gilds was the same as 
that of all Gilds up to the time of our modem Trade- Unions : 
a meeting, and officers elected in it, with fines for not accepting 
office when chosen to it. Often the members had, on their 
entrance, to declare by oath that they would fulfil their obliga- 
tions. Persous of ill repute were not to be admitted; and nuxn- 

1 As I discussed t hi* subject a little with Mr. Toulmta Smith, — I t‘ *k we 
settled the name together,— I may my that be looked at (Xt ***** slyert of the 
Gild* he was dealing with, tboee of a a I $So ; and as that »m an<p»^— ' * 
social, like that of our modem 1- <>*fit-Soou>nee, he gavo them G*U« th*k rv v l 
name. To have called them ** because of the«r onuacst of is^aii 

name, would have seemed to him ami me a mowtrvw cuntxwdtetkm. la tv* • 
of Chaucer ami WyclUfe, of William who had the V tdon of the IVw 

man, and othen who have left u« rvoord* of what Homan hm. with U mmk* 
ami friars, practically then was in England.— F. J. Fcwivaix. See Add-Umal 
Notes. No. 3. 

* See p. »70 of Mr. Smith's collodion Sec also WUda. ta j6i 

• See NVdda, p sy * p. »<* of M' &•»**• 
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bers were to be excluded for misconduct. Moreover, the same 
rules are to be found with regard to proper behaviour and decent 
dress at the Gild-meetings, as recur in all kinds of Gilds to our 
day. Disputes among members were to be decided by the Gild. 
The disclosing of the affairs of the Gild was to bo severely 

f urnished. In those places in which the Gild had no special 
lall, its meetings were often held in the Town-hall l . The 
fraternities must accordingly have enjoyed high consideration. 

As to the Gilds among the clergy, the Capitularies of Iline- 
mar — which, as said above, related to them 2 — contain ordinances 
against the extravagances of the priests at funeral meals, and at 
the feastings which used to follow their meetings, especially 
those of the priests of a deanery (or diaconasia), on the first of 
each month. No priest was to get drunk at them, nor was he to 
empty goblets to the health of saints or of the soul of the 
deceased; nor was he to force others to drink, nor get drunk 
himself at the desire of others. The priests were not to burst 
out into indecent noise or roaring laughter; they were not to 
sing vain songs nor tell inane jokes; nor were they to allow 
scandalous performances of bears or female dancers to be made 
before them, nor delight in other mummeries, “ because this was 
heathenish, and forbidden by Canon law." Nor were they on 
every occasion to provoke each other, or anybody else, to passion 
and quarrels, and still less to fighting and murder ; nor was ho 
who was provoked to assail at once his provoker. On the con- 
trary, the priests were to breakfast with honesty and fear of God ; 
holy stories and admonitions were to be read, and hymns sung, 
and every one was to go home in good time. Exactly the same 
ordinances are contained in the Capitularies of Bishop Walter of 
Orleans 3 , which likewise bear date in the year 858. 

These passages do not, however, contain anything from which 
the existence of a Gild amongst these priests can be inferred ; 
for the extravagances mentioned might be connected with any 
kind of meeting. In later times, however^ the clergymen assem- 
bled on the first day of each month to deliberate on their interests 
were united in special fraternities^Swhich, from their meeting-day 
on the Kalends of each month, were called “ Gilds of the 
Kalenders It is generally inferred from this, that probably 
even in Ifincmar's time the priests bound each other by mutual 
agreement to pray for their salvation, aud to observe certain 


* See Wilda, p. *48. 

* Labbei Concilia, ed. Coleti, t. x. cap. 14, p. 4: “Quomodo in conviviia de- 
functonun, aliarumve collectannn gercre Re debean t.” Cap. 15: “Quid cavendum 
tit presbyteri*, quando per Kalendsui inter «e conveniunt.” 

* Ibid. cap. 1 7, p. 73 : “Quomodo in consortiia et conviviis gercrc te debeant.” 
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rules with respect to their mooting* ; sml these meeting* are 
accordingly believed to have been Gild -meeting* of the clergy. 
This is nothing hut a mere conjecture, it is true. Hut it is also 
true that, in later tune, the member* of the Gilds of the Kalen- 
ders used to axsemblo on the Kalends of each month for divine 
service, for deliberation on their intercuts, and for common meals, 
like the priests in the time of I lint-mar. In a deed of the fif- 
teenth century they are still called u /retire* im caleudi* mis*a* 
csltbranU* l ” In any case, therefore, the name 14 Gilds of tint 
Kalenders” seems to l>c derived from these monthly meeting*. 

In later tunes tho objects of these Gilds were extended to the 
exercise of any good works, especially towards the Gild-brothers 
themselves, — as for instance, the distribution of loaves am »ng 
them,— and also to the assistance of the poor, the furnishing of 
church-attire ; and these Gilds, as is shown by tho Statute* of the 
Gilds of the Kalenders at Bristol ^(pmployed themselves even in 
the keeping of old records, and in the maintenance of schools.') 
Now and then the Statute* of these Gilds remind their member* 
expressly, that their fraternity was erected 44 uon solum pro com* 
modi s present ibu * , tt lucris lemporalibu* inAiaudi*, sed magi* pro 
bcnejicii* ceUsiibu* ct perpetui* 3 and especially with regard to 
the great feasting* of these Gilds, such admonitions may not 
have been out of place. Mo&t of tho Statute* of the Gild* of 
Kalenders have, for the regulation of their feasts, a special hill of 
fare, as an appendix 4 . In some Gilds there were special stewards 
to provide for these meals, and then the expenses were defrayed 
by common contributions ; in others, some of the brethren and 
sibters, each in their turn, had to prepare the meal from their own 
means. 

These fraternities existed originally only among the clergy. 
In later times laymen too took part in them ; and then the only 
distinction of these Gilds from the other religious fraternities 
was, that tho clergy prevailed in them, whilst proportionally 
only few clergymen belonged to the others, and were even some- 
times ex prossly excluded from all offices 5 . Tho only account of 
a Gild of Kalenders contained in the present collection of Mr. 
Smith, that of the Gild of tho Kalenders of Bristol, Wong* to 
this later time. Often tho number of member* wma limited in 
these Gilds, sometimes to the number of the twelve apostles, 
sometimes to twenty-four. In this case the number of lav mem- 
bers was always fixed in proportion to that of the clerical mem- 
bers. Thus the Gild of St, Canute at Flensburg consisted, 


1 Wild*, p. 35 a. • Sc* p. a*; r*f Mr Sa*>tVc 

* N\ ild*. p. 356.' 4 Ibid p 365. • Sc* p. J64 of Mr. a ooDtcUml 
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according to its Statutes from the year 1382, of twenty-four 
priests ; but whenever this number could not be filled up, laymen 
might be admitted, but only to the number of eight, at the out- 
side. The wives of laymen were, however, excluded from the 
meetings till the year 1422. In this year, the Gild-book nar- 
rates, the ecclesiastical brothers were moved by the prayers of the 
lay brothers, repeated for several years, to grant the admission of 
their wives to the meals after the general meetings. There was, 
however, to be one condition : the wife of the lay brother, whose 
turn it was, was obliged to provide the meal, and to wait at 
table. The mayor and his wife were to have the first turn 1 . 

The laymen, however, always remained in a subordinate position. 
At the meals they had seats separate from those of the priests, — 
probably because the latter talked over their affairs at table, — and 
in the deliberations the laymen had no vote. As among the other 
Keligious Gilds, there were special ones for various classes and 
ranks, so there existed also Gilds for the higher and the lower 
clergy, the so-called Major and Minor Gilds of the Kalenders. 
One Gild of Kalenders existed in almost every town ; in the larger 
towns even more. The organization of the Gild of Kalenders was 
the same as in other Gilds. Often the president was called Dean 
— perhaps a remnant of the origin of these Gilds. — Often, too, the 
Gilds of the Kalenders had halls like the other Gilds; and, as in 
the lay Gilds, the brothers of the ecclesiastical Gilds used to go 
there daily “to beer and to wine.” 

The Reformation shook the whole system of Gilds to its foun- 
dation; and this was especially the case with the Religious 
Gilds of the laity, and the Gilds of the Kalenders. “ In Eng- 
land,” says Madox 2 , “ these Religious Gilds have been judged to 
be founded in superstition ;” and it was the same in all coun- 
tries in which the Reformation gained ground. The Gilds were 
therefore abolished in all Protestant countries ; but not on the 
Continent as in England, in favour of the private purse of the 
King and his courtiers 3 ; on the contrary, we see in Northern 
Germany and in Denmark, the property and income of these 
Gilds delivered everywhere, according to the intention of the 
founders, to the common treasure for the poor, to poor-houses, 
hospitals, and schools 4 . It is very interesting to see that the 
regular conventions of priests are found in Denmark even in the 
sixteenth century, after the introduction of the Reformation 6 . 
They were still called by the same name, “Gilds of the Kalcn- 

1 Wilda, p. 359. * Firma Buryi , p 27. 

* By Act 37 Henry VIII. cap. 4, and Act 1 Edw. VI. cap. 14. See Miss Lucy 

Toulmin Smith's Introduction, p. xlii. 

‘ Wilda, pp. 377. 373. • Ibid. p. 353. 
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tiers,” though they were held no more every month, but only 
once (or several times) a year. The synod at Itothscluld ordered, 
that they should also take place in those provost nhijwi in which 
they had not existed till then, that the ministers might remain 
united in doctrine and ceremony. Nobody was, however, to bo 
burdened with the preparation of a meal; and no stranger to the 
place, and no foreigner, was to be admitted a member of the 
Gild. The conclusion of another synod says: “ When a priest 
goes to the meeting, lie shall not be armed. During dinner they 
shall nbhtnin from scandalous talk, druukeuncss, and unseemly 
disputes; four dishes and no more arc to be served; and towards 
evening? every Indy is to go home.” A former synod, of the year 
1562, had already forbidden the abuse of prolonging these con- 
ventions for two or three days. Poutoppidan 1 describes those 
conventions as they took place in the age after the Reformation, 
as follows : “The priests, together with their wives, heard a sennon 
in the church of the brother whoso turn it was; they then 
proceeded round the altar, deposited there an oflering on behalf 
of the |*>or scholars of tho next town ; the conclusions and pro- 
ccNnliiigs of the foregoing provincial synod were then recited, and 
their other aflairs talked over and put in order. After this they, 
together with their whole families, went to the parsonage, where 
they indulged a little at dinner, * in bona charUalc* sang certain 
songs at meals, and made themselves merry in otherwise; but 
sometimes quarrelled also scandalously, and made a great uproar.” 
Hie resemblance of the synodal precepts mentioned above on 
this jmge to those which Hincinar of Rheims gave earlier in tho 
ninth century to the “ pretbyUri*, qui per catendas conceniunt 99 is 
striking. It shows clearly that after so many centuries these 
meetings were still held in the same way, and that the same 
abuses * had to be opposed. 

When the zeal against everything connected with Catholicism, 
inflamed by the Reformation*, had cooled down a little, the old 

1 Pontoppidan, Ann. Ecd. Dam. Ui. p. 47. 

9 In the year 1598, a parson at Kwcrdrup had to prepare the meal at the 
meeting of the Kalcnders, What era* wasted there U to be found minutely in 
Poutoppidan. A an, JLVW. iL p. 47. There wero consumed, among other things, 
ono head of cattle (at the price of 18 mark*), six lambs (11 marks), two fat serine 
(10 marks), seven geese (7 marks), ten pairs ot fowl* (3 marks l a shillings), three 
tuns of beer of Ilostock (33 marks), and two tuns of homebrewed beer (to marks). 
Tho whole meal cost 156 marks 1 shilling. 

* Compare excellent Parson Harrison : “Our bolie and festloall dales are rcrie 
well reduced also mto a lease number ; for whereas (not long since) we bad voder 
the pope fuure score and fifteene, called fostiuall, and thirtie Prqftdi* beside ths 
sunt laics, they are all brought rnto seauen and twentie : and with them the 
superfluous numbers of idle wakes, guilds, rBATEBXlTlKa. churchaJes, helne ales, 
and soule-alca, called also dirge-ales, with the heathenish rioting at bride-ales, are 
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associates felt painfully the want of their former convivial gather- 
ings. (Gilds were therefore re-established for social purposes, and 
from this probably originated our clubs and casinos of to-day?\ 
Of the essential nature of the old Gilds there is, however, no other 
trace to be found in these modem representatives. 

The great analogy between the modern Friendly Societies 
and the old Religious or Social Gilds, has been already pointed 
out by Sir Frederick Eden l . lie also pronounces the opinion, 
that “ notwithstanding the unjustifiable confiscation of the pro- 
perty of the Gilds under Henry VIII. and Edward VI., there is 
every reason to suppose that private associations, on a more 
contracted scale than the ancient Gilds, continued to exist in 
various parts of England/* and “ that it is extremely probable, 
that many of these Societies [i.e. the Gilds], even after the con- 
fiscation of their lands at the dissolution, continued their stated 
meetings in the common room, or hall, for the purposes either of 
charity, or of conviviality 2 .” An able article in the Quarterly 
Review for October, 1864, on “ Workmen’s Benefit Societies ” 
(P refers also to their analogy with the Gilds. The latest 

comparison between both has been drawn, with reference to 
the Gild-statutes contained in Mr. Toulmin Smith’s collection, 
by Mr. J. M. Ludlow, in the Fortnightly Review for October, 
1*869. 

well diminished and laid aside.” — Harrison’s Description of England, A.D. 1577-87, 
in Holinshed, vol. i. p. 138, col. 2. (On Wakes and Cnurch-ales, see Stubbes’e 
Anatomic of Abuses, pp. 177, 1 73 of the 1836 reprint of the fifth edition.) — F. J. F. 

1 State of the Poor, vol. i. ch. iii. 9 Ibid. p. 597. 
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Tnosr, sworn fnikmitki. for the protection of right, and 
the preservation of liberty, of which mention has already been 
made in Part I., arose independently of the town**. Yet in the 
towns, tho necessity of protecting liberty, property, and trade, 
pgainst the violence of neigh louring nobhw^thc arbitrary 
aggressions of the bishopa or the bnrgrave, or the bold oiwjta of 
robbers, or — as in the case of towns which sprang from the 
settlements of traders in foreign countries — against the on-'* 
slaughts of the surrounding and often still barbarian inhabitants, 
— often too the feeling of insecurity within the towns them- 
selves, — must have specially moved the small freemen to tho 
formation of tho societies above referred to. These inhabitants 
of the towns were old free landed proprietors; partly of the 
neighbouring estates, but chiefly of land within the territory of 
the towns themselves. Most of them carried on trade; somo 
probably also handicrafts. But the possession of town-land is tho 
distinguishing mark of these earliest burghers. To this posses- 
sion alone was full citizenship everywhere attached in the first 
movements of civic life. Hence, whilst the dangers just men- 
tioned as threatening liberty and property made it necessary to 
provide means of protection, and whilst the possession of soil in 
the same small territory — indeed, within the walls of the same 
town, — together with the similarity of occupations, increased the 
community of interests, close vicinity of residence made easy 
the conclusion of alliances. Naturally therefore, the whole body 
of full eitizens, that is, of the possessors of portions of the town- 
lands of a certain value, the “ cicitas” united itself every where 
into one Gild, “ conririam conjuratum the citizens and the 
Gild became identical; and what was Gild-law became the law 
of tho town. 

Such Gilds existed in England even in Anglo-Saxon times, a a 
the formerly-mentioned Gilds of Dover, of the Thanes at Canter- 
bury, as well as perhaps tho Gild-Merchant at London together 


1 Wild*, p. 144 ; Fin wi 1 /niyt, p. 16, 
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with many others, of which only later accounts are extant. 
Such also were the Gild-Merchant of York *, the great Gild of 
St. John at Beverley, of the Hanshouse of Beverley, as well ns 
that of the Blessed Mary of Chesterfield, though these were of 
a somewhat later period The Old Usages of Winchester, too, 
contain many intimations of a former relationship of this kind 
between the Gild of Merchants there and the whole body of 
the citizens 1 * 3 ; and the same is true of the Ordinances of Worces- 
ter 4 . One of the documents relating to these Gilds contained in 
this volume, contains the grants of liberties, and of a Gild, to the 
townsmen of Beverley, similar to the grant of civic constitu- 
tions to several German towns, — as, for example to Liibeck, 
according to the municipal laws of Soest, to Freiburg accord- 
ing to those of Cologne 5 * 7 , — and to the grant of communal 
rights to the people of Itheims, “ ad viodum communia Laiulun- 
ensi**” (Laon), by Louis VII. of France. By this document, on 
p, 151 below, Thurstan, Archbishop of York, grants to the towns- 
men of Beverley, a Gild, and "all liberties, with the same laws 
that the men of York have in their city.” King Ilenry I., as 
well as Thurstan’s successors, confirmed this Beverley grant; 
and there is even a document, stating its confirmation by Pope 
Lucius III. From this kind of Gild sprang, in England, the 
method of recognizing the citizens as an independent body, by 
confirming their Gild K 

The same relationship between the Gild and the town com- 
munity existed in France. In Paris, the government of the 
town lay in the hands of the mercatores aqua, who formed the 
municipal 8 body. In the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
especially in the North of France, appear unions of the free 


1 Wilda, p. 250. 

* Eiujlish Gild*, pp. 1 51 and 165. (By the quotation English Gilds is Always 
meant the Statutes contained in Mr. Toulmin Smith’s collection.) 

* Cf. ibid. p. 357. The Usages date from a time in which the commonalty of 
Winchester enjoyed Already a share in the government of the town. Yet the 
members of the old Gild of Merchants appear still as its governors ; it is from 
amongst them (** the meste gode men,” — an expression which occurs frequently 
also in Germany and Belgium for the patrician families) that the Council of the 
Mayor, and the twenty-four sworn men, are taken ; and these exercise a vast 
influence at the election of the Mayor, and on other occasions. (Cf. English 
Gilds, p. 349.) 

4 English Gilds , p 369. 

* Cf. Wilda, p. 22 1, &c., and p. 231, &c. 

* RAynouArd, Jlistoire du Droit Municipal cn France , tom. ii. livre iv. ch. L 
$ 10 (Paris, 1829). 

7 Madox, Firma Burgi , p. 27: " Peradventure, from these Secular Gilds, or 
in imitation of them, sprang the method or practice of gildating and embodying 
whole towns.” 

* ItAynouard, tom. ii. livre iv. ch. i. § 9. See also Wilda, pp. 239-244. 
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townsmen, in order to protect themselves ogaimt the oppres- 
sions of tiie powerful, and the bi tter to defend their right* 1 * * . So, 
in 1070, the citizen* of Man* established a morn confederacy, 
which they culled commune*, in order to oppose the oppression* 
of Godfrey of Mayonne. The people of C.-iinbrai did the same 
against their bishop in 1076, during hi* absence; and as he, 
on his return, refused to rocogtiizo their confederacy, they shut 
the gates of the town against him. An affair of the mmo kind 
had taken place there already in 957 s . These in^lanets might 
Ik* multiplied. The numerous grants of communal rights to 
French towns from the eleventh to the thirteenth century, an* 
nothing but the recognition by the king of such Frith •Gilds 
as lmd been previously in existence for a longer or shorter 
period. Kings, even when they did not favour Gilds upon their 
own demesnes, generally did so upon those of the nobility, whose 
power they wished to break 4 * * . But everywhere then, as in later 
times upon the formation of trade-unions, many transitory 
confederations, many unsuccessful attempts, and a great expendi- 
ture of courage, magnanimity and energy, preceded the per- 
manent establishment of the communes. 

Thus, in 1188, Count Philip of Flanders confirmed to the 
town of Aire in Artois, its laws and customs, such as his pre- 
decessors had already granted and recognized to the citizens, 
in order to securo them from the attacks of “ wicked men V' 
These customs were those of the Amicitia , the Gild of citizens, 
which had been established by them probably even l>c fore tho 
time of their first recognition, for protection against attacks from 
without, and for securing peace within. What the Amicit'ui was 
for Aire, the so-called Vroedecapen were for tho towns of the 
Netherlands*, the llezlagh for Sleswig 7 , and apparently the S /. 
Canutc-Gild for Flensburg 8 * * . There are hardly any records 
bearing reference to Gilds in Germany in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries; probably because they had disappeared from public 
notice in consequence of the measures taken against them by 
princes and bishops; yet the relations existing nt a later period 
between the 11 highest Gijd” and the town, leaves no doubt that 

1 See the Account of the ground* of ratification in the Charter* of the French 

King* Raynmmrd, tom. Vi. lirre it, ch. 7. 

• In Ifelgium Ami Germany it waa only the onlonc of the lower cIaamm which 

were willed commune* 

9 Cf. Moke, Jfarmrt. V»agt*, Fitt* * de$ Bruxelle*, *L p. 6. 

• lUynoujud, tom. ii. livre It. ch. 7. 8 ; NVilJa, p. 151. 

• D’Achcry. Spiciltgimm (ed. I'eru, 1 7 23), tom. ill. p. 55 \: 4, Qua* ol# InjotiA* 

hominum penrcr*orum propubandA* . . . lit Indubwrunt" See aIm \\ lids 

pp. i47~ | 5 l * 

• Wild*, p. 151. 1 IbkI. pp. 77, 152158. * I hid. p. 15S, fcc. 
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here too the Gild was the germ of the town-constitutions 1 * . “ But 
the enigma, that many towns in France (as even Paris, and almost 
in like manner in England, London) had municipal constitutions, 
without such a commune or Gild ever having been granted to them, 
finds its solution in the fact, that the Gilds existed there before 
German municipalism had come into being, and that the latter 
had developed itself unnoticed out of the former 8 ." This may also 
be said of the great towns of Flanders 3 . Of London, more anon 4 . 

The earliest notice of such a Town-Gild upon the Continent, of 
that in Sleswig, contains a noble instance of a daring fulfilment 
of the duties imposed upon the Gild-brothers. Magnus, the son 
of King Nicholas of Denmark, had slain the Duke Canute Lavard, 
the Alderman and protector of the Sleswig Gild. When King 
Nicholas, in 1130, came to Hctheby (that is, Sleswig), his 
followers advised him (as an old Danish chronicle relates; not to 
enter the town, for the townsmen put in force the law with 
extreme severity within their Gild, called Hezlagh, and did not 
sutler any one to remain unpunished who had killed or even 
injured one of their brethren. But the king despised the warn- 
ing, saying, “ What should I fear from these tanners (pelipers) 
and shoemakers?" Scarcely, however, had he entered the town, 
when the gates were closed, and at the sound of the Gild-bell the 
citizens mustered, seized upon the king, and killed him, with all 
who tried to defend him 6 . Thus, even at the beginning of the 
twelfth century, the Gilds enjoyed in Denmark such respect, that 
the lord of the land, Duke Canute, was pleased to become their 
Alderman : and they had such power that they could venture to 
revenge, even upon a king, any violation of the law committed 
on a member of their great family. 

The Sleswig Gild was called Hezlagh , that is, either sworn Gild, 
convivium conjuratum, or highest Gild, sum mum convivium 6 . If 
the latter, other Gilds must have existed besides it. Although 
the body of citizens and the Gild originally included the same 
persons, yet the quality of being a full-citizen did not of itself 
include the fellowship of the Sworn-Gild ; for this a special 
acceptance was required. Now, as the towns flourished and 
increased in well-being, material differences in property must 
have arisen among the full-citizens — partly through the 
failure of individuals in the race for wealth, partly through the 
settlement of new poor families in the town — which could not 
but have a lowering effect on their occupations 7 . This led to 

1 Wilda, p. 1 70. Compare also Arnold’s Vcrfasiungs Ge$chichle dcr deuttchtn 

Frcistacritt, 1854, i. p. 40 1 

9 Wild*, p. 152. 9 Moke, i. 191. 4 See pp. xcviii, xeix of this work. 

* Wilda, p. 71. * Ibid. p. 72. 9 Arnold, ii. p. 208 ; Moke, i. p. 179, ii. 107. 
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closing the old Odd which hitherto had exit'd alone in a town; 
by the side of which other* then formed themiwlvr* with the wwwe 
or similar ends. Hut the oldest Gild maintained u very natural 
precedence over the other*, and was even called the “ higher” or 
•• highest 1 * * Gild.” Gradually, aome system of hereditary trans- 
mi*oion of the freedom of the Gild came into existence tic facto % 
in that the son generally entered the fraternity to which hi* 
father belonged : the non* of (tdd-brothera were naturally more 
willingly accepted than other new member*, and, later on, the 
conditions of entry were rendered more easy for them. Tims 
originated a certain circle of families which from generation 
to generation belonged to the highest Gild, and continuously 
constituted its stock. The oldest Gild rernaintd no longer 
equivalent to the wholo body of citizens; the Full-burgher* 
Gild became tho Old-burghcrs Gild, and according to place 
and time its development became more or less aristocratic 1 . 

In Sloswig, when King Nicholas was slain there in 1130, the 
Gild still included the whole l>ody of tho citizens. The Chronicle 
at least speaks of the citizens in general, who mustered at the call 
of the Gild-boll (the town-bell ) *. On the other hand, in Germany, 
at a somewhat later period, tho government of tho town is every- 
where found in tho liaml* of a " highest Gild.” In Cologne the 
Itickerseckkcit , or Gild of the rich, tummum connrium, occupied 
tho municipal oflices. In tho eleventh century, during tho 
htruggle of tho Cologne people against their bishop, Hanno, 
there wn9 still only 0110 Gild, which included the whole of the 
citizens: — at least, there is no mention of patrician families. But 
by the end of the twelfth century this Gild had l sworn e a sumantm 
conririm* 4 . The government of the town rested exclusively with 
a “ patrician-aristocracy,” the Rickcr:cckkcit , which Imd already 
grown insolent, exercised an oppressive sway, and looked upon 
power as a lucrative monopoly. This led, in the thirteenth century, 
to violent revolts of the craftsmen, particularly the weavers, who 
were especially thriving there. They were no longer walling to 
bear alone the burdens of the Commonwealth, but d< sired a share 
in the administration, at lea^t in what concerned the management 
of the city household, and esj>ecially as the “ Old-burghcrs” con- 
tributed least to the payment of the taxes. Several times, indeed, 
we sec the w eavers allied with the bishops of Cologne against tho 

1 WiWU, p. 170, quote* the StatuUw of Dortmund: M 9 l rtro p e r c n— oc mt 
confmtcr maioris gyldc motirtr 1 unam vini «viperad<Ut btirponwUn pro mcmU.* 
Tho roernlwri of tho hi^beot Gild enjoyed alio tho iririlfgi of a Um a* » b o r of 

•worn brethren Wing required. CC \\ ihla, pp. 75-56. 

* Cf Wilda.pp. 77. 7S ; Arnold, roi. i. p. J46. 1 "dda, p. 77. 

• See Also Arnold, rol. i. p. 4 ot Ac. 
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ruling families. The like oflon happened in those days— ns for 
example, at Liege, liny, and Bfde — and also in the earlier alliances 
of the French communes with the kings against the nobility, as 
well ns in the modern alliances between the working-classes and 
Tories, or Ciesars. But the men of Cologne did not succeed in 
their object, in the overthrow of the patricians, until the second 
half of the fourteenth century. Contemporary with the Richer - 
zcchhcil there existed in the town other Gilds of merchants ; but 
information as to their participation in the government of the 
town is wanting l . Traces of the same or some similar development 
arc to be found in Spire, Strasburg, Frankfort-on-Mnin, as well as 
in Freiburg and Liibeck, and in several other towns 2 . The fre- 
quently recurring repetitions, by the town-hating Ilohcnstanffen, 
of Charlemagne’s prohibition of conjurations (societies bound by 
mutual oaths), are shown by this to have been nothing but abor- 
tive attempts to annihilate the Gilds, whose existence was peremp- 
torily required by the circumstances of the time. These pro- 
hibitions however affected the highest Gilds less than the others ; 
at least, Frederick II/s prohibition of the Gilds of Goslar in a.d. 
1219, specially excepts the Gild of Coiners 3 , which in the free 
towns was regularly identical with the highest Gild, as in 
Cologne, Spire 4 , and other places. 

In England, where the Gilds were far in advance of those of 
any other country, there were highe st Gilds of thoJvind de- 
scribed, even in Anglo- 35 axon times. There, according to 
Lappenberg 6 , the landed proprietors on or near whose estates 
the towns were built, for a long time exercised great influence 
in them, and constituted their aristocracy. Thus, in Canter- 
bury, the condition of becoming an alderman was the possession 
of an alienable estate (*0ea), the possessors of which were united 
with other landed proprietors to the there-existing old Gild of the 
Thanes. But as there were at Canterbury two other Gilds 
besides, this Gild qf the Thanes wasprobably the summum con - 
viuium of that city\Jy\ 

With a much higher degree of development we have however 
to deal, as I believe, in the before* mentioned union of the Frith- 
Gilds of London, the like of which recurs at a later period at 
Berwick-upon-Tweed, and in a less degree of perfection in the 
German towns. The fact of\Ix>ndon preceding other places in 
this development, presents no difficulty, since England must be 
regarded as the birthplace of Gilds z) and London perhaps as their 


1 Wilda, pp. 176-194, 235 &c. 257 &c. ; Arnold, voL i. pp. 418, 419, 425, 

433. * Wild a, pp 194-228, 231. 

1 Wild*, p. 169. * Ibid. p. 195. 

* Lappenberg, vol. i. pp. 610-612. • See Additional Notes, No. 1. 
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cradle. At lca*t there in documentary evidence that the con- 
•dilution of the City wan )*»•*! uj>on a Gild; and it served as a 
model for other Kngli#h towns 1 . According to the Judina 
CiriUtlii IsHMif ni<* of the time of King Athclstan, the hrith- 
GihU of Iiondon united to form one Gild that they might carry 
out their aims the more vigorously. Tliis united Gild governed 
the town ; as is proved by the fact tliat their regulation* found 
even n»n members. Tho oecaakm of this union was, perhaps, 
that here, as afterwards in other places, other Gild* had gradually 
formed by the side of the original sole Gild, and rhnlrics between 
the old and the new prejudiced the attainment of the aim of the 
Gilds -the protection of freedom and of right. Possibly tho 
Knglish A lighten GiU was this original one. According to 
Madox*, the alderman of the Kuighteii Gild was tho alderman 
of the Merchant Gild of the City. Nor is our conjecture 
contradicted by Stowes statement 3 as to the date of the origin of 
this Gild; for this was probably only a sanction for the Gild's 
lO'S^ion of landed property which it had received from King 
J.Mgar. It would not of course* require royal permission to come 
into existence. The Knighton Gild had possesion and jurisdiction 
l»oth within and without the City, and its lands a fterwards formed 
u quarter of Loudon, whose name “ Portsoken" shows also that 
it was formed from a territory situated originally without the 
city gates 4 . It was thus probably a Gild like that of the Thanes 
of Canterbury. 

A similar union took place three centuries later at Benvick- 
uj)on-Tweed. In the years 1283 and 1284 the townsmen of 
Berwick agreed uj>on the statutes 5 of a single united Gild : “ that 
where many bodies are found side by side in one place, they may 
become one, and have one will, and, in the dealings of one 
toward another, have a strong and hearty love." Article I. 
therefore provides that “all separate Gilds heretofore existing 
in the borough shall be brought to an end," and tlmt “no other 
Gild shall be allowed in the borough." All formerly existing 
Gilds were to hand over to this one Gild the goods rightfully 
belonging to them, and u all shall be ns ineml>crs having one 
head ; one in counsel, one body strong and friendly." The way 
in which this statute was drawn up shows clearly that “citizen^* 
and “ Gild-brother 99 were considered identical. It also contains 
a series of regulations concerning the administration of the 

* Wild*. p. 148. Se« also Hallman, &a<frnrvjc*, toL UL p. 73. 

’ Firma Avryi, p. 30. 

* Slew's Surrey of Londcm (ed. 1 710). bk. U. p. 3 tic. 

* I^pprnbcrp, vol. i. p. 614 ; cf. alao ilda, p. 347. 

* Gad*, p. 33s, ,tc. 
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town, the polico of the markets, and various other points of muni- 
cipal interest*. The words of the preamble and of the first 
article show that, before the union of the various Gilds, rivalries 
detrimental to the body of the citizens had sprung up. The suc- 
ceeding articles make it clear that only the better inhabitants, 
the merchants, were Gild-brethren and citizens' 1 2 : and several of 
the articles point out that at least one of the consolidated Gilds 
had been a Frith-Gild 3 , which originally coincided with the 
whole body of citizens 4 . It may be that this first Gild included 
— as was the ease in Canterbury — the old families, the original 
possessors of the soil in and around the town, who either then or 
afterwards carried on trade ; or that it acquired with the growth 
of the town an aristocratic family character, as was the case in 
many German towns ; or that it limited, for other reasons, the 
number of its members. Then new Gilds arose, whose members 
were but little, or not at all, behind those of the first, either in 
rank, social consideration, or wealth, and who therefore strove for 
an equal share in the government of the town. This led, in 
Berwick, to the above-noticed amalgamation of the Gilds, and in 
the German cities to a participation in the Town-Councils. Thus 
it was with Spire ana Frankfort ; thus also with Liibeck and 
Strasburg, and probably also with Cologne. In London this 
process was going on perhaps as early as the tenth century. The 
admission of these new Gilds formed the transition from the 
Gild constitution of the town to that of the “ commune,” which 
was often further developed under violent storms, when the 
patricians withstood the ever-inereasing struggles for power of 
those inhabitants who were exeludtd from political rights. The 
history of the German and Belgian towns furnishes abundant 
proof of this being the case. 

A peculiar union of Gilds must be inferred from an article in 
the Gild-Statutes of Malmoe in Denmark 5 . According to this 
article a confederation existed among the Gilds of various places, 
and had general assemblies of the Gild-brothers at Skanor. 
Perhaps its condition was analogous to that of the Flemish 
Hansc, or of the confederacies of the German towns, or of Edin- 
burgh, Stirling, Berwick, and Roxburgh, united to a general 

1 Articles 2, 15, 16, 19. a 2. 23, 24. 26, 27, 28, 29, also 30 ; further 33, 34, 35, 
40, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46. EnglUh Gilds, p. 338, &c. 

* Articles 18, 25 (as to the last see p. evil), 20, 21, 30, and others. 

* Articles 12, 13, 31, 32. 4 Cf. Article 14. 

* Wilda, p. 100: “ Qui vero in aliquo convivio contumax inventus fucrit vel 
satisfacere noluerit, si legitime citatus fuerit ad synodum generalem in Skanor, si 
ibidem respondere contemserit, ex tunc a dicto convivio excludatur.” The draw- 
in^-up of tins statute took place towards the end of the thirteenth century. See 

Wilda, p. 1 1 5. 
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Scottish Trade-Gild. It remind* one also strongly of the organi- 
zation of the Knglith Trade- Union* at the time of tin ir change from 
local into national societies, when they united a great number of 
town* all over the country. 

It inav not be out of place hero to dwell for a moment on 
the c« nfederati >n* nmong the Gonna n town* in the thirteenth 
century which I have just mentioned. They, too, originated from 
circumstance* similar to thoae which called forth the first Frith- 
Gild* ; they were emanation* from the same spirit, were founded 
on the same principles, and had rule* similar to their*; they 
were Gild* with corporation* a* members. The most imj>ortant 
among these union* was that of the lthcni»h town*. At the time 
of the interregnum, that is, at the very moment when Germany 
was left utterly without a ruler, when there was no power to 
check the prince* in the unlimited extension of their right*, when 
they levied toll* at their pleasure, and ground the poor to the 
l>ono by exorbitant taxes; when knight* and noble* lived by 
highway robbery, waylaid streets and passes, and plundered and 
murdered the merchants ; when the strong oppressed the weak, 
unpunished, and might was right; — in that classical age of club- 
law', when there was no supreme power in the empire, the union of 
the Rhenish tow n* stept for a time into its place. This union was 
no mere offensive and defensive alliance; it* object was the main- 
tenance of an entire system of order and law, and of the authority 
of the Empire. It forced even prince* and noble* to join it- 
Like the Gild-brother* of Cambridge, the towns entered upon 
mutual obligation* by oath; and the measure* which they adopted 
for the protection of their members, and for the chastisement of 
the breakers of their peace, were similar to the Cambridge ones. 
A special clause insured common protection to the poor and little 
a* well ns to the mighty and great, whether they were lay or 
cleric, Christian or Jew l . 

A short examination of the Statute* of the Town-Gilds wnll 
justify our claim for these confederation* of towns to be shoot* 
from the 6a me root, fruit* from the same tree, and higher stage* 
of the same development from which the Frith-Gild* sprang. 
From the time when these Frith-Gild* stood at the head of the 
towns, their Statute* show, without a particle of change, the 
essential nature of the Gild* a* disclosed by the Gild-Statute* of 
Cambridge. These Gilds appear a* an enlarged great family, 
whose object is to afford such assistance to their member* in all 
circumstances of life as one brother might expect from another, 


1 Arnold, ml. it p. 66 *q«p ; lUrthoM. GrmkukU Her dtmUtke* SUdU mud 
da deubektn fiurycrtkum*, to!. U. p. 200 nqq. Leipzig, l$«o. 
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and consequently, above all things, protection against the un- 
bridled arbitrariness of the mighty, whether exercised by violence, 
or attempted at law by means of numerous friends as compur- 
gators. The Gilds do not appear however as associations for 
instituting a new law, but for maintaining the laws already 
existing, for supplementing a system of order as yet defective 
and only in course of development, and for guarding in common 
against the dangers attending a weak government. 

The most detail-giving Statutes of Frith-Gilds which any 
country can show, are the Danish b The following statements J 
rest mainly on their Ordinances : — 

If a Gild-brother has been slain by a stranger, the Gild appears 
as an ally of his relations for taking revenge, or for obtaining the 
wergild or blood money. But if a Gild-brother has slain a 
stranger, the Gild assists him in the atonement he must make 
for the manslaughter, by means of the wergild ; or in his escape, 
if he has been outlawed for the crime. Even if one Gild-brother 
kills another, the case is chiefly considered as a matter for the 
family of the slain ; and, having made atonement to it, the culprit 
may remain a member of the fraternity. Only in the case of 
malicious and wilful murder was he expelled as a worthless man 
( niding ), and left to the mercy (that is, vengeance) of his victim’s 
family. The Gild-brothers also rendered eaeh other such assist- 
ance as was sanctioned by the laws and customs of the time, in pro- 
secuting and supporting their rights in courts of law. But it was 
everywhere the first principle of the Gild to assist him only who 
had justice on his side. How strictly this principle was observed 
may be inferred from the universal esteem enjoyed by the Gilu- 
brotliers, so that their evidence was considered specially credible; 
and wherever twelve persons were required as jurors or com- 
purgators, half the number of Gild-brothers, or even less, wero 
deemed sufficient. 

To maintain and carryout their Ordinances, the Gild required a 
special jurisdiction ; and, in consequence of the necessary distrust 
by the citizens of that time of the tribunals of their masters, it 
was natural that quarrels of all kinds which arose between mem- 
bers after their admission were brought within the reach of the 

1 Gild* had probably been transplanted from England to Denmark under 
King Canute, about the middle of the eleventh century. They soon placed them- 
selves under the special patronage of the three royal saints of the land, St. Canute 
the King, St. Canute the Duke, and St. Erich the King, and were called after 
them St. Canute’s Gilds and St. Erich’s Gilds. From that time the government 
got*up relations with them, and favoured them as associations for the maintenance 
of law, security, and order. 

* Compare especially Wilda, pp. 116-144, and the Gild-Statutes contained in 
this volume. 
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Gild. Quarrel* mnnn^ members only carnc, as ft rule, within 
the juris! 1 ’. r**n of the iatimi ; and it was only in consequence 
of the jRilfiar relation of some Gild* to the town that disputes 
between non-member* lmd also to submit to the Gild. The limitji 
of thi* jurisdiction varied according to time and place; but it 
was everywhere the rule that Gild-brother*, before going into the 
law-court, had to bring their case before the Gild for the wake of 
attempting, at least, reconciliation l>etwcen them. Rut the Gdd 
never attuned a right over the life and limba of it* member* ; 
compensation only, and fine*, were used for punishments, the 
highest penalty being expulsion. 

The sain© regulations a* the Religious Gilds had with regard 
to helping Gild-brother* in every need, are to be found in the 
Frith-Gilds. On this point the Statute* of the Gilds of all 
countries are almost identical. If a brother falls into poverty, if 
he incurs losses by fire or shipwreck, if illncas or mutilation 
renders him unable to work, the brothers contribute to his assist - 
tancc. If a brother finds another in danger of life on sea or in 
captivity, he is bound to rescue him, even at the sacrifice of a part 
of his own goods; for which, however, he receives compensation 
from the brother assisted, or from the community. English Gild- 
Statutes frequently mention loans to be given to brothers carrying 
on trade, often with no other condition than the repayment of it 
when he should no longer need it. The sick brother found in 
his Gild uid and attendance; the dead was buried 1 ; f-r his soul 
prayers were ofiered, and services jHrrformed; and not unfrequcntly 
tho Gild gave a dowry to his poor orphan daughter. The 
numerous provisions as to the poor, as to pilgrims, and other 
helpless people, in the Statutes of English Gilds, prove that non- 
members in want found help from them ns well. 

The rcgulat ons as to the payment of chaplains of the Gild, as 
to common service and prayers, ns well as to common feasting*, 
were equally general : and everywhere fines recur coually for the 
infringement of the ngreed-to Ordinances, for unseemly beliaviour, 
and for otl'cnding of members. 

There was an alderman at the head of the Gild, and often 
stewards by his side os assistants. Other officials are also now 
and then to be met with. The reception of a member dependrd 
uj>on the whole association. If any one living in the country, 
or a foreigner, wished to l>ccome a member of the Gild, a 
citizen had to pledge himsrlf for his honour. In an a^-'iate n 
so closely united, the honour of e\erv single member wa* to a 
certain extent the honour of the whole body. Fare life and fpot » *+ 

1 Set *Uo i«l. ii p 92 
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reputation 1 must therefore appear ns the condition of Gild- 
freedom. Besides this, the Gild-Statutes demand rjyMier con- 
dition for admission. Everybody entering the Gilded to bind 
himself by oath to keep the Gild-Statutes. 

Women also might become members of the Gild. They were, 
however, generally the wives or daughters of Gild-brothers. It 
is only an exception when in several of the Gilds women became 
free of the Gild in their own right. They, however, shared 
only in the advantages and burdens of the Gild, and never 
took part in its administration or its councils. 

Jinny of the towns whose government was in the hands of 
such Gilds, especially those acccsrible by the sea, had been 
founded by merchants. Like the modem so-ealled “ factories'* in 
Asia and Africa, the old merchants fortified places from which 
they carried on trade with the surrounding people. But in all 
other towns also the great majority of the more respectable 
burghers lived by trade. “ When the Normans approatmed the 
harbour of Tiel,” says a writer of the eleventh century, “ tho 
population living on the Wahal fled, leaving behind all its goods, 
money excepted : for it consisted of merchants." lie speaks 
besides of their eommon feastings, and says that they did not 
pronounce sentence according to the law of the land, but accord- 
ing to their own will, maintaining that the Emperor had granted 
and confirmed to them this right by eharter 2 3 . It is therefore 
evident that a Gild of merchants existed there, who gov erned the 
town. The excellent maricelTof Antwerp is mentioned as early 
as ^37, in which year the Normans put it to the flames; Gant 
(Ghent) is described as flourishing by trade and fishing ; and tho 
same may be said of a number of other Belgian and French 
towns. Tho magistrates of Paris are said to have been called 

1 A passage not yet sufficiently explained in the Sleswig Town-Statutes (Wilda, 

p. 83), appears to me to find its explanation from this fact. According to this 
passage, the Gild-brothers needed a less number of compurgators than a non- 
member of the Gild. If the latter was n«»fc married, however, he enjoyed the 
same privilege as a Gild-brother. But if he married, and was not a member of 
the Gild, he required the double number. People have justly sought for a special 
explanation of this Ordinance, by which the married was placed in a worse position 
than the unmarried. Now at that time the civilas and tne convivium conjuraium 
were identical, it is true ; nevertheless, the quality of a full-citizen did not give 
by itself the freedom of the Gild. A special admission was required. But every 
married full-citizen of unstained reputation was doubtless a member of the Gild ; 
and if he were not, it was a sign that some stain on his honour excluded him, 
.which justified in itself the requirement of a greater number of compurgators. 
But as long as a man was not married, he was not considered an adult ; he could 
not therefore require to be a member of the Gild, and no one could wish to subject 
him to disadvantages at law for the simple reason that he was young. Compare 
also the regulations at Hamburg, Wilda, p. 268. 

3 Moke, vol. i. pj». 11 8, 120, 192. 
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ttaufa in the timen of the Homans 1 ; and in deed* of the twelfth 
century th#^ words b*rycn**$ and mercntqrti l (jt mtrroiortt j*r 
aqnam , are usotl ai'iyTVormnouSI The corporation of the Paris 
liurchaul* uiootTat tho head of the town*. Jt was the same 
with the towns in Germany. Of the foundation of Freiburg in 
Hrisgau we are told, that when Bcrthold of Zahritigen intended 
to found a free city, with tho same liberties and laws as the men 
of Cologne had iu their city, ho first assembled a number of 
respected merchants, to whom ho allotted ground for the 
building of houses on tho placo destined as tho market-place. 
From their number ho took abo tho consuls of the town. 
Lubeck was founded likewiso on the basis of a free mcrcliant 
community. And as it was in these towns, to it was in their 
prototypes. At Cologne, in tho eleventh century, the terms 
M burgher*” and 11 merchants” are alternately ^ used as synonymous. 
At Spiro the patrician families of the town, from whose ranks the 
council was taken, carried on trade. In like manner the leading 
families of Katisbon consisted of merchants*. As to Denmark, 
the Danish word for town — KioiiUd (bargain-place)— sufficiently 
denote its character. In^Londjy^abo the Gild which was the 
base of its Constitution, mayMye consisted chieily of mcrcliant s. 
W dda 4 alleges, in proof of this conjec{ure,TIie early Importance 
of London trade; the ordinance in the above mentioned jwlicu * , 
that every merchant hnving made three long sea- voyages on 
his own necount was to liavc the rank of a TJinnc ; and lastly, 
tho report, that in a national assembly at Oxford in the year 
1036, the shipowners, os the most important burghers of 
London, were delegated to elect King Hardicnjmte. There is no 
d oubt as to tho mercantile el iaracter of th^IateTTown-Gildsln 
England ; they are even cdHetT LIi ere gUd< z mcrcatoruz* ; and the 
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1 Moke, rol i. pp. 1x4-193. 1 Raynouard, tom. U. llrro Iv. ch. L f 9. 

1 NV iMa, pp. j^i . 931, 936, 960, end J35. 

\ Ibkl. p 949 ; tee also Madox, F\rma limrni, o 3 6 . 

V One of thoie pild* »ma/orvf certainly existed at York In the tima of Henry I. 
Xt this date the (old at Beverley vat constituted after iu model. (See p. 151 of 
Mr. Smith*a collection.) It became tho general rule to confirm the Gild of a town by 
granting it all the liberties which another town already enjoyed. WUda (ja 251) 
(jaotea from Madox, aa town* which had reooived tbit continuation under Henry 1 1 ., 
Wiocheeter, Shrewsbury, Andover, Southampton, W allingford ; under Richard I, 
Gloucester; under King John, Helleston and Dunwich ; under Henry 111 ., 
Hereford. Into the reign of the latter king falls alto the rite of the Gdd at Chester* 
field. (See p. 163 of Mr, Smith*! collection.) If the pt/da nmalant at Coventry 
(p. 326 of Mr. Smith'* collection) eras really a Town -Gild, iu rite mutt belong to 
a much earlier time than iu confirmation by Edward 111 . In 1340. Perhaps this 
confirmation wat only a repetition of the sanction of tho corporate right*, which 
might ap|>ear desirable to the merchanU of Coventry, the bctUr to protect their 
commerce, which, accenting to their complaints. suffered from their gneU die* 
tuicc from the eoa. Besides, the Gdd. as Mr, Tuulmm Smith justly remark* 
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words by which the kin"* confirms their Gild to the burghers of 
n town, are often “quod habennt gildam mcrcatoriam hr Scot- 

land too the gifda mcrcator'ut stood at the head of the towns 2 . 

Security from external dangers, and the maintenance of peace 
in the interior of their towns, had been the original motives of 
the burghers in uniting themselves into these Gilds. But as 
almost all Gild-brothers carried on trade, the once existing 
organization was soon usctTTor the furthering of the common 
trade interests; for it was in the nature of the Gild to 
provide generally for all wants which the family union was 
no longer sufficient to satisfy, and for the provisions for which 
the State was not yet developed and strong enough. To 
confederate in defence of liberty and right, was in itself the 
first requisite for the prosperity of trade and traffic. The re- 
gulations also that a Gild-brother who had incurred losses by 
shipwreck or undeserved misfortune, should receive compensation, 
may properly be referred to here ; and, more still, the gratuitous 
loans given to the poor Gild-brother for carrying on his trade 3 . 
Moreover, it was the special endeavour of the Gild to obtain 
privileges wdiich would further trade, for instance, the right- of 
coinage, staple-right, immunity from tolls, &c. 4 T he Gild pro- 
y vided _ also for the^ regulation o f industry , and for buying and 
selling (compare, for instance, the statutes of Berwick-upon- 
Tweed *, and of the Gild of the Holy Trinity at Odensee 6 ); and 
for institutions such as the cloth-halls, with their severe control 
of wares, of which there existed one as early as 1060 at Valen- 
ciennes 7 . The importance of these cloth-halls may be seen from 
the fact that the merchants of Novgorod, after having several 
times received defective pieces of cloth from other places, de- 
termined that no cloth but that from the hall at Bruges should 
be allowed entrance into the Baltic ports and the Eastern 
markets 8 . The sooner a town became chiefly a commercial place, 


might bo erected without confirmation. At all events, the fourteenth century 
was no longer the time in which, on the foundation of Gild -Merchant*, town- 
constitutions were formed. Moreover, earlier Gilds existed at Coventry ; and the 
statutes contain nothing which characterizes the Gild as a Town-Gild. Perhaps 
also this Gild was nothing but a union for mere trade purposes. The Gild of the 
Holy Cross at Birmingham of the year 1392 was no giida mcrcatoria , but appears 
much more like a Religious Gild. (See p. 239 of Mr. Smith’s collection.) 

1 Madox, Firma Burgi , pp. 27, 132 ; Hist. of the Exch. vol. i. p. 412. 

* Herbert, Hist. of the Twelve Great Livery Companies of London, 1837, vol. i.p. 22. 

* See pp. 176, 229, &c. of Mr. Smith’s collection. 4 Ibid. pp. 151, 152. 

* Art. 22, 30, 36, 37, 38, 39, 41, 43. These Articles probably belonged to the 

various Gilds amalgamated in 1284. * See Wild*, p. 274. 

T Moke, vol. ii. pp. 52, 90, 102. See an account of English cloth halls in the 
Report and Minutes of Evidence on the State of the Woollen Manufacture of 
England, i$c6. See also p. clxxi, below. 8 Ibid. p. 103. 
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t lit* sooner tlid the Gild there take the character of a Merchant* 
Gild. These Gild* had nlso the mperintendence of the orafWum, 
ns 1 shall notice when I speak of the origin of the Craft-Gild*. 
The Gild* founded by the merchant! of the wine land, even of 
the name town, in foreign countries — perhaps the oldest, and the 
prototypes of all other* — and their confederacies among each 
other and with the mother country, the ilanse, can only be 
mentioned here, ns to enter into details would lead us too far. 

Though the Merchant-Gild* consisted chiefly of merchant!* yet 
from the first , craft mien as such were not excluded from th-tn 
on principle, if only such craftsmen i*>«scsiied the full citizenship 
of the town, which citizenship — with its further development — 
depended upon the possession of estates of a o rtam \aluo 
situated within the territory of the town. The strict separation 
which existed between the mercliants and the craft* probably 
arose only by degrees. Originally the craftsmen, no doubt, 
traded in the raw materials which they worked with. Thus the 
liomlon tailors were, even in the time of Edward III , the gm»t 
importers of woollen doth 1 ; and ns late as the sixteenth century 
the brewers of Hamburg wero the principal corn-merchants 1 . 
The growth of wealth and of the uumber of the |>eoplc necessarily 
callcu forth greater division of labour; thajufl iiliicns lm\ing 
leromn rich, only carried on trade, whilst the han dicra ft was left 
exclusively to the poor and the unfree. The poor were originally 
excluded from full citizenship and from the Gild by the want of 
n property qualification ; and when, in consequence of the d»*- 
\clopment w hich has just been explained, the po >r and the 
craftsmen became identical 3 , this led to the ordi nance repeat td 
in Ha null, German, and Belgian Gild-statutes, that no one 
44 with dirty bands/ 9 or 44 with blue nails/' or 44 who hawk'd his 
wares in the streets/ 9 should l>ccome a member of the Gild, and 
that craftsmen, before l>cing admitted, must have forsw m their 
trade for a year and a day 4 . The statement in the Gild-Statute* 
of Skandr ft of the year 1266, 44 that no baker should lt*ctf*r(k 
l>e accepted ns a raemWr of the Gild/' belongs probably to the 
time of the transition just des rilxd ; perhaps, indeed, the takers 
there had formerly been corn -merchants too. Such a state of 
transition may also be inferred from Article 25* of the statutes *>f 
Berwick, according to which no butcher, as long ns he carried * n 
his trade, was to deni in wool or hides, except he were ready to 
forswear his axe. The facts are, that the Gild of Berwick was a 

1 Herbert, vol. L p. jq. * WiUU, p. 117. * So* aUo W 1 W*, p. $00. 

4 Moke, rol. H. pp. 89. 90, 106, 1 4 1 , L j». 19J , Wild*, pp. 75. jjj, 
joo. 

% Wild*, p. 111. • be* p. J43 of Mx. Smith’* eolkvt»a. 
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decided Mercliant-Gild, and tlmt the members traded chiefly in 
wool or hides. Formerly this trade was undoubtedly carried on 
with that of the butchers. But after the craftsmen had been 
excluded from the Gild, the butchers were forbidden to carry on 
a trade practised by Gild members. A like case was when the 
old laws of Gant forbade, in favour of the Gild-Merchant there, 

I hat clothes should be dyed for craftsmen b 
i But the craftsman was not onlv excluded from the Gild, he 
was governed, and even oppressed, by it. Before, however, enter- 
ing further upon this question, a short review of the foregoing 
investigation may be permitted. I have shown above, how after 
the protection aflorded by the old family had been weakened, the 
common want of protection called forth in neighbours a feeling 
of family solidarity, and unity of interests of all who were 
menaced, and how the weakness of them all caused a feeling 
of general equality and brotherly love ; how this led to the 
entering upon close fraternities, or Gilds, in imitation of the 
family; how these Gilds were developed, especially in towns; 
bow in their further growth they shut themselves up in their 
own doors ; and how this caused the formation of similar asso- 
ciations among the excluded full-eitizcns ; how, lastly, these 
associations amalgamated again with the highest Gild at a 
later period, or obtained a share in the government of the town. 
Great are the thanks, as Kemble 1 2 justly and emphatically says, 
which we owe to these oldest defenders of the dignity of man 
against feudal arbitrariness : “ in the times of the densest seignorial 
darkness, they offered a noble resistance to episcopal and baronial 
tyranny, and formed the nursery cradles of popular liberty .” 

Yet before this liberty attained a wider expansion, many a hard 
struggle had to be fought with those who had been its midwives. 
Independenee being obtained, the old spirit departed from the 
citizens 3 . The older the GUd-Statutcs, the more favourable are 


1 Moke, voL ii. p. 89. * The Saxons in England , vol. ii. p.312. 

* A writer of the twelfth century describes the degeneration of the citizens as 

follows : ** Igitur in initio communia feederationis fuit grata quia ontimi viii 
earn turn sanxere, vita quorum justa, simplex, innoccns fuit, ac sine cupidiuate agita- 
batur ; sua cuique satis honeste placebant, jus bonum apud ipsos valebat, conconlia 
maxima, minima avaritia inerat. Civis civem honorabat, dives minorem non 
exprobrabat. . . . Postquam vero cives paulatim coepere torpescero et alter in 
alterum insurrexere, scelera sceleratorum multa (inulta) reliquere, quisque sua 
dishoneste dilatavere ; ... sic gradatim vi, mendacio, perjurio inferiores quoquo 
opprimere cccpere ; jusspquum, urbis bonum sic evanuit, corruitetiam dominium." 
( Chron . Aubcrtinum , ad annum 1138 ; Hist. Fr, vol xiii. p. 499, quoted by Moke, 
voL ii. p. 12.) See also Moke, vol. ii. p. 92 sqq. The victory of the Lifcge 
citizens over the Duke of Brabant at Steppes in 1213 was followed by a bitter 
oppression of the craftsmen by the ruling families, carried almost to slavery. Tho 
craft organizations were abolished, and the presidents removed ; the patricians 
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they to iho man of low rank. Though the citizen* were modest 
and benignant toward* the poor, m long a* freedom wa* to bo 
obtained, yrt the po*»*wnion of it rendered them insolent and 
hard. By the enjoyment of j>ower the descendant* of the old 
siuiplo associate* of the Frith-Gild* became proud, ambitious, and 
tyrannical. Tho freer and more indq>endent the burgher* be- 
itnie, and the let* they needed a»*i«tance from the general l>ody of 
the craft* for the defence of liberties acquired and the obtaining of 
fresh one*, the greater was the degree in which this degeneration 
of the original noble spirit seem* to have taken place. At least it 
appears to me that the greater dependence on a strong executive 
]>owor, in which the towns remained in England and Denmark, 
was one of the causes why wo find there no patrician order, 
whilst the ruling class in the Belgian nnd German towns, which 
had grown into small, and almost independent, republics, formed 
itself into an exclusive aristocracy. This aristocracy consisted 
chiefly of the descendants of the old merchant families, and 
juirtly of the offspring of the noble possessor* of the mrrounding 
estates, and of tho oflicin Is originally appointed by the prince* for 
tho government of the towns. 

The accumulation of riche* helped to widen this ever-increasing 
breach between the feeling* and interests of tho different classes. 
Bichos acquired by trade and employed in the purchase of estate* 
and lucrative privileges, nnd the like, enabled the Gild-brothers 
to remain idle Idleness became a matter of rank and of honour 1 , 
and a part only of tho Gild-member* carried on wholesale trade. 
Even tho law* of the land make the distinction between the 

C atrician and tho man “ without hearth and honour, who live* 
y his labour/' and tho former might with impunity box the ears 
of the latter for not showing him sufficient respect*. As ever, the 
ruling class, these patrician*, also threw tho chief burden of the 
taxes upon the governed. Frequent raising* of these taxes made 
them always more oppressive, while the income which they 
afforded, a* well a* tho corporation property and tho revenues it 
yielded, were employed for the private uses of the ruling fami lie**. 
Beside* this, tho law was partially administered, or redress 
entirely refused to tho unprivileged; and tho worst oppressions 

went even so far m to forbid the craf times to drink win*, except in e mm of e*chnc*> 
(Moke, vol H. p 69). 

‘ Arnold, vol. it n. 195 ; Wild*. p. 101 

* Thun tho municipal law of Uru««U of th* year is >9 (Mok*. roL H. p 1 15). 

* Arnold, vol. i. pp. 418, 419. vol. II. pp. 399, 343. .177 . Moke, vol tt. pjv, 13, 
3«. Ac. Lacotnblct, Urkwmdftdmtk dt* X tederrkrin*, voL H. p. 345, D i a i U ort 
lS 4 0 : " Quod quoclcns placet maloti 1 ciuitati*. ijai (adunt . . . noua 
t ion urn itatuta, quarum exact ionaraonoa par ant fratemiutoi et alfi popuLarca qoi 
comm uni las appellantur et aiedepauperautar,'" etc. 
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inconsequence of the mundium' led to the fear that a new serfdom 
might arise. As many of the craftsmen had once stood in the 
inundium of the bishop or the burgrave, as long ns these ruled 
over the towns, so, after the patricians had got the dominion, a 
ntundium of these over the lower classes came into existence, 
and those "who struck the lion down, had to pay the wolves 
homage.” The mundmen were obliged to swear an oath ( fidclitas) 
and to agree to services and taxes, for which the mundmasters 
promised them protection and assistance. This relation was par- 
ticularly rigid at Strasburg; some of the ruling families there 
extorted in this way from the craftsmen a yearly rent of from 
300 to 400 quarters of oats. In Cologne the craftsmen were 
almost the serfs of the patricians. Had the dominion of the 

1 >atrieians lasted longer, this dependence would certainly have 
become hereditary 1 2 . 

^ The general deep hatred of the governed towards their 
oppressors seems therefore only too just ; and the one idea which 
animated the souls of the craftsmen of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries 3 , the abolition of the patriciate, seems only too 
easily to be understood. It was not seldom that they were aided 
in this endeavour by the degeneration of the patricians them- 
selves. The principles of association, of brotherly love and unity 
of interests, under which the patricians had grown free and 
strong, must have hindered the rivalries of the strong in all their 
endeavours; and in free competition they fought for superiority 
in the towns in which a patriciate was most predominant. 
I need only recall to mind the fights between the Overstolzen 
and the AVeissen at Cologne, between the Zornen and the Miiln- 
heimer at Strasburg, between the Starbearcrs and the Popinjays 
at Basle, the strifes of the Auer with the rest of the patricians at 
Katisbon, and the similar differences among the ruling families 
at Spire 4 . But the more the interests of the strong differed, the 
closer were the confederations of the weak. Already in the thir- 
teenth century in all these towns the most violent struggles broke 
out between the craftsmen, united in the most brotherly way into 
Craft-Gilds, and the hated patricians. Tournai, Gant, Bruges, 
Brussels, Louvain, Huy, Liege, Cologne, Frankfort-on-Main, 

1 Protection given by a noble or rich man to a poorer, for services to be rendered, 
and assessments paid by the latter. 

* Arnold, vol. i. p. 425 ; voL ii. pp. 191, 193; Moke, vol. ii. p. 69 ; Lacomblet, 
vol. ii. p. 245. 

* Moke, vol. ii.p. 1 27, says: "I/histoire du 14 sibclc n'a ricn de plus extraordinaire 
que la persistance des thwerands et des foulons de Brabant h rfiver encore leur citd 
riltruite, comme jadis lee llebreux captifs songeaient a la reconstruction de Jeru- 
salem." 

Arnold, voL i. pp. 352, 36 6 ; vol. ii. pp. 297, 396. 
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Spire, Strasburg, I WUe, Augaburg, Magdcburga Hallo, and all 
other towns, however imiued, went- K iU ns w ru s of the Thuiging 
fortune of their contest*. Toward* the end of the fourteenth 
cent u rv the victory wu* almost everywhere on the §ulc of the 
Cntfl-Gihl*. 

l ioree 1 * aa tho civil war liatl l>eon, the people were moderate 
nud generous in their victory*. Tin ir idea wa* that of equality 
of )>olitic«iI rights nnd of justice. Notwithstanding* their hatred 
ugainst their t) rants, the multitude did not wish violence to put 
it* stamp on their laws; they did not wish tooppre^ tln^cwho for 
former merits might have a right to partici|«ate in the government 
of the towns, and who by education were tlieir sujKriors 3 . Mixed 
governing bodice w ere formed, consisting of jtatneians nnd crafU- 
men ; and often evi n a majority of one vote was left to the former 4 . 
In some places, it is true, the erufUmen compiled the i^triciana 
to enter their fraternities if they wished to take part in the 
government of the towms % ; but even then the great soon got 
such paramount influence, that new laws had to provide that the 
“ small folk ” should form half of the council of the Cruft-Gild f . 
The craftsmen did-JiuL however, in the long run remain at the 
head of the town; but the jrolitical equality which their efforts 
had obtnined was maintained in principle; the old Gild con- 
stitution was replaced by that of the “commune.'* 

In England the same change of the town constitution went on 
at the same time. The ordinance of the London citizens in 
Edward the Second's time, that no person, w hether an inhabitant 
of the City or otherwise, should be admitted to the freedom of the 
City unless he were a member of one of the trades or nmteries - , 
shows clearly the preponderance of the craftsmen. But the com- 
pletion of tlieir triumph may be seen by the account, that “In 
the 49th Edward III. an enactment passed the whole assembled 
commonalty of the City, by which the right of election of all City 
dignitaries and officers, including members of parliament, was 
transferred from ike tea rd - rep re sen taii cci to the trading-corn* 

1 Thus, for instance, at Magdeburg In the year 1301 ten aldermen of the Craft- 
Gilds were burnt alive In the marketplace. After the Cologne weaver* had kwt, 
in 1371, the 41 Weavers’ lUtlle ** against the ruling Jatniliee, thirty -three w eaters 
were executed on November 11, 1371; on the day after also boosts, churches, ami 
monasteries were searched ; all who were found aero murdered ; lastly, 1 800 of 
tin in were exiled, with their wivee and children, and their hall. ** a palace,” was 
demolished. The eiUcd found a reception at Aii-la-Chapcll*, a here they helped 
considerably to raise their trade. Further example* could easily be enumerated. 

* Compare tho generous treatment of the South by the North after the doss of 
the lalo civil war in tho United States. 

* See Arnold, vol. ii. p 191* • Moke. voL B. p. 131. 

* See Moke, vol. ii. p. 80. The same happened at Cologne 

4 See Moke, voL ii. p. 159. 1 Herbert, roL L p 17. 
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panics' ” In the year following, the number of the companies 
which took part in this election was increased from thirty-two to 
forty-eight*. Nevertheless here also the power remained ulti- 
mately in the hands of the old burghers. When, after the ordi- 
nance under Edward II , all citizens of London were obliged to 
belong to the Trade-Gilds, the old burghers probably entered, as 
in a similar case the old ruling families of Cologne did 1 * 3 , into 
some of the better Trade-Gilds, from which in later days sprang 
the so-called twelve great companies ; and they pursued under 
new shapes their old political and industrial interests. Already, 
towards the end of the reign of Edward III., the separation of 
these richer companies from the poorer ones may be observed. 
They gained paramount influence in the Common Council; and 
from this time dates the still-existing custom of choosing the 
Mayor of London exclusively from them 4 * . The Grocers — mer- 
chants who, according to Herbert 6 , received their name from the 
engrossing (buying up wholesale) " all manner of merchandize 
vendible ” — were particularly powerful. Not less than sixteen 
aldermen belonged to their Gild, and in 1385 they carried the 
election of Sir Nicholas Brembre as Mayor for two successive 
years against the re^t of the citizens 6 . As regards industry, the 
rule remained however for centuries, as will be shown further on, 
to the principle of small capital (see pp. cxxiii, cxxiv). 

In the time of King Henry VI. the victory of the crafts was 
general in England; for about that time the kings, as Madox? 
tells us, began generally to recognize the constitution and liberties 
of towns in other terms than by confirming their Gilds. (i They 
granted to the men of a town or burgh that they should be a 
communitas perpetua et corporaia , a corporate and perpetual 
community/* The Craft-Gilds, whose rise the old city authorities 
had endeavoured till now also here to suppress, obtained the 
victory* about the same time as their brethren on the Continent 
'titt: ' A more detailed account of the transition is wanting. 
Nevertheless in England there is nothing to be found of the severe 
struggles of the German and Belgian companies against the 
patriciate. The latter never attained a similar development 
on British soil ; probably because, as has been stated, the rich 
did not obtain a similar independent dominion in the towns, 
which were less independent of the sovereign ; and because 

1 Quoted by Herbert, voL i. p. 32, from Norton's Commentaries on London. 

a Herbert, vol. i. p. 33. * See Wilda, p. 259. 

1 Herbert, vol i. p. 36 sqq. $ lb. p. 20. 

• lb. pp. 38, 39. f Firma Buryi, p. 27. 

• See Delpit, Collection gtntralc da documents fran^ais qui sc trouvent cn Anglo- 

ter re, tom. L p. Uxx. Paris, 1847. 
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there is not in the Kuglith aristocracy in general that oute-like 
seclusion which characterizes the Continental nobility. Greater 
freedom of the lower classes, as well as the gradual formation 
of |)olitical institutions according to the relative amount of the 
social power of different classes, which is so characteristic of 
Fugland, perhaps contributed in this ca*c too— as under similar 
circumstance* ot later times — to ward off a bloody revolution. 

In the Danish towns also no real exclusive rule of sjiecial families 
seems to have sprung from the Gilds. The towns in Denmark 
were smaller, and therefore the Gild did not appear, in propor- 
tion to the entire population, as a close circle of families. Com- 
merce was there oi less importance, and so no very great differ- 
ence arose between merchants and craftsmen in point of fortune. 
To this must be added the less independence of the towns in 
general as already mentioned. For these reasons also the Gild 
existed in Denmark until the time of the Information, which 
shook vehemently the whole system of Gilds, and wrought the 
fall of most of them, on account of their connection with the 
Homan Catholic service. At a later j>eriod, it is true. Gilds 
were carried on or re-established in Flensburg, Copenhagen, and 
other places. Hut after the political as well as the religious 
objects of the Gilds had disappeared, there remained of their old 
essence nothing but social purposes. Shooting at the popinjay 
was an old exercise handed uown from the glorious times of the 
burghers, when they combated kings and made them responsible 
for wrongs committed on Gild-brothers. This became now their 
chief object. The old St. Canutc-Gilds changed everywhere 
into Archer-Gilds ; kings sometimes? liecame members of them ; 
and the degenerated descendants of the Ilezlagh of Slcswig, in- 
stead of, like their forefathers, defending their old liberties and 
privileges against sovereigns with the bow, shot in common with 
them at the popinjay 1 . 

In Germany too these Gilds, where they went on, and some- 
times — as the House Limpurp in Frankfort-on -Main — still 
exist, sank into the same political insignificance ; and the only 
advantage which the Gild now atlbrds is the right of receiving 
assistance from its funds in certain emergencies of life. 

1 Will*, pp. 156 *qq., 161 a 3 j »qq. 
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The origin of the Craft-Gilds — which everywhere in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth century, as has just been shown, either 
snatched the government of the towns from the hands of the Old- 
burgher Gilds, or at least obtained a share in it by the side of 
those Gilds — has been the subject of considerable controversy. 
In spite of the absolutely independent origin and development of 
the handicrafts in the Germanic states of the Middle Ages, and 
in spite of their character being entirely different to that of 
the Romans, some authors, finding in the Roman collegia opijicum 
institutions which may in some degree be compared to the Craft- 
Gilds, have derived from them the unions of the handicraftsmen 
that sprung up with the handicrafts. But this view needs rather 
to be proved historically by its adherents, than to be refuted by 
its opponents. It would be much more probable that the Craft- 
Gilds descended from the companies into which, in episcopal 
and royal towns, the bond-handicraftsmen of the same trade 
were ranged under the superintendence of an official, or that they 
took their origin from a common subjection to police control or 
from common obligations to pay certain imposts. But even 
these views deserve no further consideration after Wilda's 
striking refutation. “The Craft-Gilds,” as Wilda says, “did 
not spring from subjection and dependence ; they originated in 
the freedom of the handicraft-class 

The population ofthe towns, at least of those on the Continent, 
consisted, as late as the eleventh centuiy, of officials, old freemen, 
and bondmen 1 2 . To the last belonged the greater part of the 
handicraftsmen, who, obliged to pay certain taxes and to per- 
form certain feudal services and labours for their lords, were 
subjected to officers ap]>ointed by them. But besides, there were 
free handicraftsmen, who in earlier times probably belonged to 
the body of the full citizens ; for the expulsion of craftsmen as 

1 Wild*, p. 307. Compare alao Arnold, vol. i. pp. 250-158. 

* See Additional Note*, No. 3. 
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such from the full-citizen*" Gild*, took place only at a later 
period of their development, a* has been already stated in Part III. 
As long as one part of the handicraft* men remained in the 
organised state of Iwndage iuet described, whilst the other port 
belonged to the full -citizens* Gilds, there was neither want nor 
room for a further free organization of that class, similar to that 
of the later Craft-Gilds. The former stood, in all trade matters, 
entirely under the orders of the lords of the tmrn, whether these 
were Cishopa, burg-raves, or citizens ; and as to legal protection, 
they were their clients. Put the handicraftsmen who were full- 
citizens received from the full-citizens* Gild 011 the one hand legal 
protection, and on the other hand by far greater advantage* in 
matters of trade than even from the later Craft-Gilds ; for as 
full-citizens *, these handicraftsmen enjoyed perfect freedom of 
trade in the totvns, whilst the foreign handieraft*men, and those 
who were not full-citizens, had to bny from the lords of the 
town the right of carrying on trade, and had to purchase, by 
various burdens and imj>osts, the privilege of us^ng the market- 
halls and other institutions established for buying and selling. 

After the free handicraft* men had been expelled from the full- 
citizens* Gilds, their relation to the old-burghers was similar to 
that of the ancient freemen at the time when they confederated 
into Gilds for protection against the aggressions of the great. 
On the ono hand, the citizens endeavoured to suppress the 
handicraftsmen into a kind of subjection, and on the other, as, 
after the expulsion of the royal and episcopal officers, they had 
the police in market and trade matters in their hands, it was in 
their power to take measures injurious to the craftsmen. The 
old-burghers must have felt a great temptation to subject the 
handicraftsmen, sprung from tho free families, to the same 
imjiosts ns those paid by the bondmen. The right also to allow' 
foreigners, on payment of entrance fees, to cany' on trade, could 
not but endanger the interests of the native craftsmen. Just as 
in earlier times the maintenance of the personal liberty and tho 
preservation of the small freeholds of the old freemen were con- 
cerned, so tho question was now to protect the independence of 
the craftsmen and their earnings, which depended on their stock 

1 Wild*, p. 30 J. Legal adrice of tho nherifSi cf Mftgdrbnrg. Id tho bogtnt* - 
of the thirteenth century, to Duke l!»nry the UearOcd, for hie town Goldberg: 
" XoveritU roetre nobihUtU benign itM, quod quilt bet bur^rnU*, oaf prvfnam 
kabems dommm rW artam quant muumqnt rtrum rmalitatcm kaburrit, ono in domo 
propria libero vendcro pote»t aut jto aIiIa rebut cocnmuUri. De done qooqoo, 
quam ad augmcnUndum centum reetrum in cv*mmnni foro fmquenUri tt per 
tinguUt nun» yncuUt inhabiuri tint ditto, tciro debetk bdotnUnter, qood ri 
domino* no* tor Archieplaooptu Hoc in nottra arilAte AtUtnptarvt penitao de* 
Secret." 
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and labour. Isolated, they must have succumbed to the difficulty 
of their circumstances ; lienee these of necessity called forth the 
same free organization of free craftsmen, as that of the old 
freemen in earlier times. The constitution of the old Gilds 
evidently served as the model of the Craft-Gilds, and it appears 
to have been altered only in so far as a change was rendered 
necessary by the peculiar wants of the craftsmen which made 
them confederate into Gilds, namely, protection of the industry 
of the freemen. 

Foremost amongst the free handicraftsmen were the Weavers. 
They formed a kind of middle class between the patricians and 
the bond craftsmen. The fact that whilst the other crafts 
worked to supply mere local demands, the Weavers' manu- 
factures found markets in the most distant countries, naturally 
invested them with greater importance. They were distinguished 
above all others by wealth, self-respeet, and a sense of freedom. 
Their unions enjoyed of old the greatest independence. In all 
towns they stood at the head of the craftsmen ; and the contests 
of the handicraft class with the patricians for political eman- 
cipation, and its victories, were, above all, the struggles and 
victories of the Weavers h 

Accordingly, in all the manufacturing countries of that time, 
in England, Wanders and Brabant, as well as in the Rhenish 
towns, the most ancient Gilds were those of the Weavers. The 
Gild of the London Weavers was chartered by Henry I. 1 2 * , and so was 
that of the Oxford Weavers. In the reign of Henry II. Weavers' 
Gilds, confirmed by the king, existed at Nottingham, York, 
Huntingdon, Lincoln, and Winchester 8 . In Germany the Wool- 
weavers' Gild of Cologne arose as early as the eleventh century 4 * . 
And in like manner the oldest German charter 6 * referring un- 
doubtedly to a Craft-Gild 6 is that of a Cologne Weavers’ Gild. 
In the year 1149 the textores culcitrarum pulvinarium (weavers 
of pillowcases) formed a fraternity with the consent of the judges, 
sheriffs, and aldermen; and thenceforth all who wished to carry 
on the trade within the town were obliged to join the fraternity 
and to submit to its rules. The record proves that a union of 
these handicraftsmen had existed long before the year 1149, and 


1 Arnold, voL ii. p. 208, and Moke, vol. ii. passim. 

* Delpit, vol. i. p. lxxxiii. * Wilda, p. 31 4, 

4 Arnold, voL L p. 254. 

* Lacomblet, voL L p. 251. See below (p. cxix, note 1). 

* The record of the appointment of twenty-three men as fishers at Worms by 

Bishop Adalbert circa annum 1106 (Scbannat in Cod. Probat. Hist. Wormat. 

Kum. ii. p. 62), seems to speak rather of the creation of one of those companies 
among bond-handicraftsmen, mentioned in the text, than of a free-Craft-Gild. It 

is utterly unlike the manner in which all other Craft-Gilds have been chartered. 
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tliat it w^ is merely confirmed in the raid rear. At Spiro 
the Gild of the Wool-weavers existed at the beginning of the 
twelfth century. At Mayenco the Weaveni are mentioned m 
early as 1099; at Worms in 1114. At Frankfort-on- Main 
also, wool-weaving rankl'd first among the crafts *. It was, 
however, in the first manufacturing country of the Middle Age*, 
in Flanders and Brabant, tliat the influmce of the Wool-weavers* 
Gild was the most prominent: it apitears there a s almost the 
solo leader in all the revolutions of tne handicraft clans* And 
when we consider the early flourishing state of the Belgian 
woollen manufacture*— for as early as the first century the clothes 
of coarse wool woven in Belgium found a greedy market in 
Koine 5 ; also, that the necessity of defending their coasts against 
the inroads of the sea and of pirates 1 * 3 always kept most keenly 
alive in the minds of the people the fundamental idea of all 
Gilds, the brotherly solidarity and ooinmunit v of interests ; lastly, 
the bold spirit of independence which led even serfs here to 
confederate into Gilds 4 , — we may infer tliat here, among these 
extremely industrious and stubborn weavers of Flanders and 
Brabant, did the first Craft-Gild originate. 

Although the Craft-Gilds aroec first among the most eminent 
of the handicraft class, among those who were f ne, — just as in 
earlier times the most ancient Gilds originated among the old 
freemen, and later on the Trade-Unions among the best situated 
working men and ci-dcvant small masters, — to stop the dete- 
rioration of their condition and encroachments on their rights 
and interests, yet this new organization was also soon made use 
of bv the lower members of their class as a means of elevation. 
With the liberation of the bond handicraftsmen from bondage 
proper, many of the companies into which they had been ranged 

C issed gradually over into the number of free Craft-Gilds. The 
tter appear, therefore, everywhere in greater number about 
the time when the last traces of bondage disappear. Craft-Gilds 
of this kind, when obtaining their j>rivileges, were frequently 
put under obligation to pay certain fixed imposts in return fi r 
their greater independence in labour and trade, and for the 
remission of the fine* on inheriting property A , to which their 

1 Arnold, voL L n. 354, Ac. * Moke, rol. I. p. $ 3 . * HAL p. 51 

* S*® l*art I. of thk Emj, pp. Ixxrl, IxxriU, Ixxix. 

9 I bud in tb«- Vita oVWA anti Vpiseopi (W taffauu (Frrtx &r»^rw, *t»L x 
p. 5 S3, lino* 33-59 : 44 Port b*« eourooutia aanria auk cWpt tx aia tjptkaoa 
qomque, ot con mu it tx ola ooquoa at pktorea, oaopooca at folkma, mlattm H 
bortuUnoa, carponUnoa at atAgulania atltam mikpatroa, at oooatituil eta, ut *o 
die, quo fnvtrboa doaenriraot, da iuioom quoqua fratrun « pair* «A*waUr, 
qtiiA digmui eat ojicnritia cibo aoo. Ut Mtcta booo animo wu ■iaknrval 

domini* huiuunodi dooario ipaoa cumuUrit, adlioet ut cum quia pranalnm t«| 
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episcopal or lay lords were entitled, as well as for other matters. 
And in proportion to the degree of independence which they 
obtained according to circumstances, these imposts were greater 
or smaller. Such, for instance, was the case at BUle, Constance, 
&c. Everywhere, however, these societies were changed after 
the model of the Gilds of those farther advanced craftsmen which 
have been spoken of. The latter impregnated them with an 
altogether different spirit and a new life. A similar process may 
have taken place, in certain cases 1 , in fraternities originally 
religious, which, after the origin of Craft-Gilds, framed trade 
regulations after the latter's example, and — as in later times 
certain friendly societies changed into Trade-Unions — so gradually 
transformed themselves into Craft-Gilds. The time of the origin 
of Craft-Gilds in general may be said to extend from the be- 
ginning of the eleventh to the middle of the thirteenth century 2 . 
The origin of certain Craft-Gilds depended of course on the 
gradual rise of the various trades in a town. 

The organization of the free craftsmen into Gilds, we thus see, 
was called forth by their want of protection against the abuse of 
power on the part of the lords of the town, who tried to reduce the 
free to the dependence of the unfree, and, by imposts and otherwise, 
to encroach on the freemen's earnings. Being organized, the Craft- 
Gildmen provided for the maintenance of the customs of their 
Craft, framed further ordinances for its regulation, saw these ordin- 
ances properly executed, and punished the Gild brothers who in- 
fringed them. The maintenance of their independence against the 
city authorities, and the possibility of carrying out and making 
efficient their trade-rules, depended, however, on the condition 
that all who carried on the trade should belong to the Gild. 
And though the first Gilds, at their formation, included doubtless 
all men of the trade, yet in course of time some one or more 
craftsmen must have turned up, who, unwilling to submit to the 
rules framed for insuring good work and for protecting the 
interests of the trade, would carry on his trade without be- 
longing to the Gild. It was impossible either to check this, 
and prevent detriment arising from it, or to enforce their 


eorum successorum, qui de progenie illorum enact, moreretur, exuviae de eo non 
suroerentur, sed harredcs rehetam hicroditatem indivisam poasiderent ; si vero de 
alia progenie aliquis accessisset, ab hoc donativo alienus exstitisset.” For the 
bond-handicraftsmen in towns and their societies, see Additional Notes, No. 3. 

1 Perhaps the many religious regulations, and the many relations to the cathe- 
dral, of some of the Gilds at Bille (compare, for instance, Uerlcpsch, vol. ii. pp. 18, 
19), as well as of the Fullers at Lincoln (compare Air. T. Smith’s collection, 
p. 170), refer to such a process, though it seems rather doubtful to me. But 
see also Mr, Ludlow in the Fortnightly llcvicw, October, 1869, p. 393. 

* Compare Arnold, l. c. 
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regulation of the trail** in a legitimate manner, unless the Gild 
had been previously acknowledged by tho lonl of the town or tho 
Ixxly of cit irons. And thus, though tho Craft-Gilds as voluntary 
societies did not need confirmation by tho authorities at their 
birth, yet this confirmation became afterwards of the greatest 
importance when these Gilds wanted to be recognized as special 
anil inde|>endent wwociations, which were thenceforth to regulate 
the trade instead of the authorities of the town. This once 
obtained, all further protective measures would follow as a matter 
of course. 

This transfer of all trade concerns to the management and 
jurisdiction of the Craft -Gild was generally accomplished by a 
confirmation of their ordinance, that every one earning on the 
trade within tho towrn or a certain district, should join and 
belong to the Gild 1 * . And in return for this privilege the Gild 
was yearly to pay certain taxes*. In London thine taxes went to 
the king. Thus, under Henry I (a.d. i 100-33) nru * cvc, 7 iUC - 
ceeding king, the Ijondou Weavers paid to the crown a rent or 
ferine for their Gild; and Madox 3 enumerates eighteen Gilds 
which, under Henry II (a.d. 1 1 54-89), were amerced as adult- 
erine, for neglecting to pay this tax. Hut as, in consequence of 
these privileges of the Craft- Gilds, the citizens no longer enjoyed 
undivided sway in the towms, they showed themselves every- 
where extremely jealous of the jurisdiction which had thus 
sprung up in their midst, to their own detriment They there- 
fore opposed with all their might the establishment of Craft- 
Gilds ; and the whole history of these Gilds, till they obtained 
the mastery in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, appears as 
nothing else than one continual struggle of the handicraftsmen 
with the town for these privileges. The Norman kings however, 
equally ready to make the most of both these clashing interests 

1 Lftcomblrt. rol. I p 251. Record of the confirmation of tho Gild of tho textforvi 
eulcitrarum pul rt man mm at Cologne In 1149*. '* fratcrmtalero .... coofirmalam 
•tucipuoe, hac vi !c licet ration*, at otnnae tcitanci open* cultoro* (scilicet culd- 
tramus pulvinariuiu), qui infra urbU ambituna cootineutur, tiro indigene **t* 
alit nigene htxio fratemiuti quo jmrt a ntprxx mum ora tU frxtlribm* cmMai JupaMa 
*]*>nie sabiciantur. Hi rrro aliqua enonnitalo obrianto* rt an biro non eoacti 
noleoto*, judictaria aereritate rrfrcnali. com rerum soarum detriments, suUre «1 
oUecumlari ta«d«*ra com|>eltantur. M For tho London Wcovon mo nolo l. p cxx. 
In tbo charter of the Oxford Wearer* in Madox'e lit Miry pf tk* Ejttk rot L p j 19, 
we road : " nemo operaretur do miniaterio oorum infra qainquo leocatae ci rm 
JUirgum Oxonto.” Seo also below, p. exxi. note - tho charter tho MagiMmrv 
Shoemaker*. That thU ordinance merely enforced a custom which already exited 
in tho craft before the confirmation, may bo aeon there in tho passage beginning. 
•* Cum enim ius ct dwtinctio, quo Inter ooo cot,** etc ; a « well u in tho pasaag* 
in Italic* in thi* note. 

1 Compare also, below, tho charter of tho Magdeburg Shoemaker*, p cixl, note 7 

1 IliMory of Ou £>fA. rol. 1. pp. 390, 391. 
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for the benefit of their exchequer, seem to have put up to 
auction the confirmation and the suppression of these Gilds. 

The contest of the Weavers with the City of London furnishes 
us with a very striking- example of this struggle between the 
rising Craft-Gilds and the body of the old citizens. The Weavers 
had obtained from Henry I. the privilege that “ nobody, except 
by them (i.e. by becoming a member of their Gild), shall in- 
troduce himself, within the City, into their mystery, and nobody 
within Southwark or other places belonging to London, except ho 
be a member of their Gild 1 ;*’ and these privileges w r ere confirmed 
to them by Henry II. Exemption from the jurisdiction of 
the City excited the jealousy of the citizens to such a degree, 
that the Weavers* Gild had to maintain the most violent struggles 
with them for its privileges and property. King John had 
to promise the citizens, in answer to their prayer, “ that the 
Gild of Weavers shall not from henceforth be in the City of 
London, neither shall be at all maintained ; ** but as the Gild had 
been accustomed to pay the king eighteen marks per annum, the 
citizens u should pay twenty marks in money for a gift*’ instead. 
It appears, however, that this suppression of the Craft-Gilds was 
as ineffective here as in the like case in Belgium and Germany ; 
for as early as the sixth year of Henry III. (a.d. 1221-22) w r e 
find the Weavers and the City again at strife ; and “ the Weavers 
of London/’ as Madox relates, “ fearing lest the mayor and 
citizens of London should extort from them their charter and 
liberties granted to them by King Henry II., delivered that 
charter into the Exchequer, to be kept in the treasury there, and 
to be delivered to them again when they should want it, and 
afterwards to be laid up in the treasury." Even in the four- 
teenth year of Edward II. (a.d. 1320--1) the privileges of the 
Weavers remained still a point of contention between them and 
the town ; but in this case it was before a court of justice. On 
occasion, as it appears, of a complaint for transgression and 
abuse of their privileges, the Weavers had to prove their right to 
have a Gild, as well as the legality of every single ordinance 
framed by them for the regulation of their trade. Their privi- 
leges could not, however, be impugned as a whole, but several 
regulations were pointed out which had crept in after the grant of 
their charter *. Among the documents contained in Mr. Toulmin 
Smith’s collection, those referring to the Tailors* Gild at Exeter 


1 Madox, Firma Burgi, p. 186 : “nullus nisi per illos so intromittat infra civi- 
tatem de eorum miniaterio et niai sit in oomm Gilda neqne in Sudworc neque in 
alii* loci* Londonhe pertinentibuB.*' The words “ ministerium ** or “officiiim” 
were u*ed in medieval Latin for mystery, trade, craft-gild. 

* Compare Madox, Firma Vurgi, p. 192, &c. ; Herbert, voL i. pp. 1 7, 24. 
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•howcvcn 5 n the fifteenth century the existence of the mme tirogglc 
between thi« Gild ami the authorities of the town 1 * * . Sometime*, as 
in the case of the Baker*' Gild at BAle, these conflicts, which the 
new organization of the hnndi* raftsmen called fi»rth bctwi*n th* vr 
wardens and the |>olir** authentic* of the towns, were the chief 
eau«e of fixing the rights of the Craft-Gild in a charter*. 

To the complete iudc|>end«*nco of the Craft-Gild*, it waa india- 
leasable that they should have the right of frivly electing a 
warden for regulating their trade and for managing the Gild. 
In Fngland this freedom was never iwtrictcd ; at lrs*t, I know 
nothing to the contrary from the accounts of Kngb*h Craft- 
Gilds 1 . But on the Continent the right of appointing the warden 
of a Craft-Gild varied according to the nature of the origin of 
the Gild, or the degree of independence which the particular 
handicraft enjoyed at the time when its Gild was recognized. 
Thus the Craft-Gilds which the free handicraftsmen formed 
amongst themselves j>oa#>o**ed, of old, absolute indrpemb-nce in 
the election of their warden, as, for instance, the Weaver** Gild 
at Cologne 4 * , and the Craft-Gilds in Flanders 4 . At BAle, on 
the contrary, where the Craft-Gilds sprang from the comjsmios 
of bondmen nlxm*- mentioned (p. cxiv), the bUhop appointed the 
warden, according to the oldest charters, and in tiic probably 
less important trades (Spi nntcctUr* and Butchers, 1248); whilst 
in 1260 the Tailors (who were at the same time cloth -merchants) 
elected their own warden 6 . In 1157 Archbishop Wichmatin of 
Magdeburg had, from truly generous motives, granted to the 
Shoemakers the right of lreo election of their warden. This 
instance was, however, probably as unique, as the di«i>OMtion was 
rare 7 . In Paris, the provost in the thirteenth ceutury appointed 


1 Mr. Toulmin Smith** collection, pp. *97-316. • Compare Wilda, p. 310. 

1 The governor, however, of the fraternity of the Porters in London, eussUtnUd 
in 1646, U always an alderman, whose appointment is vested in the Conrt of 

Aldermen. (Allens J list ary amd da/iftrti*** •/ Lamdam^ voL it p. 4 11.) 

4 Laoomblet, vol. ii. p. 350. Award of arbitration between the archbishop and 
the town of Cologne, Ac., 1 338 : “ Quad ab aotiqoo ooosnetodin# fraura talas 
cli/unt sibi quo-dam qui inagulri fratemitatnm dtonntar, per quo* insoLaU* frv 
tcrmlatum compescnntor.** Ac. 1 Moke, voL Li. p 93. 

* IWrlepsch, Chrvnik dor Oawrtt, St. Gall (no date), voL U. p. 19, rot v. 
p. 18, vat it. p. 18. 

T The charter runs thus : ** In omnibus artibu* nostris, in qnibns alsqwid de 
honore et ntilitate Magdeburgensk ccclnie a gwe studuimus, liberuiem ulrs i 
actionis nostre ease volatzms, ut, cum booor et utilttaa in disputation# nostra 
aocurrorit, liberta* tuproma semper nUtcrvt, quia honor et uUl»Us one Ubertate 
vilis servitu* estimatur. No turn lUqoe snse volume* unlvunis tarn fetnris qwam 
prescnUbu*. qood offida dvilalis nostra magna sive par* a, qeodbbet In eno honors 
secundum jus seum integrum «■•* vobntes, jus et magisteciem •ntorwm its 

sisters volume*, ul nullus magtslraium njer eos ha brat, bU qeesn Ipsi « 
muni consensu magutrum sibt cbgcrint Cum enim jus et disuacim, qv 
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and deposed, ns lie pleased, the wardens of the Cordiers (rope- 
makers), and the Poulailkr* (poulterers) ; but the filuvUtcs (bath- 
keepers) elected freely and independently three prend* hommes for 
regulating their trade ’. Free election then became the rule in 
all trades, till Charles IV. of France (1321-1328) deprived the 
Parisian craftsmen of the right of freely electing their wardens 2 . 
Charles VI. in the year 1408, whilst confirming the statutes of 
a Craft-Gild, actually appointed one of his valets to the warden- 
ship 3 . In other countries, even in the thirteenth centuiy, it 
became the rule for Craft-Gilds to elect their wardens them- 
selves ; and it was only during the contests between the crafts 
and the hereditary ruling families in the German and Belgian 
towns that the craftsmen had to acquiesce in the appointment 
of their wardens by the patricians. But this of course changed 
at once with the triumph of the handicraftsmen. 

This triumph, as has been shown in Part III., was won every- 
where in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, though sooner 
or later, according to circumstances. In London the Craft- 
Gilds appear in full possession of the mastery in the reign 
of Edward III. The privileges which they had till then exer- 
cised only on sufferance, or on payment of their fermes, were 
now for the first time generally confirmed to them by charter by 
Edward III. ; the authorities of the City of London, who had in 
former times contended with all their might against the Craft- 
Gilds, now approved of their statutes; and in the fourteenth 
century a large majority of the trades appeared before the mayor 
and aldermen to get their ordinances enrolled. At the same 
time they adopted a particular livery, and were hence called 
Livery Companies. Edward III. himself actually became a 
member of one of them, that of the Linen-armourers, and his 
example found numerous imitators amongst his successors and 
the nobility of the kingdom 4 . 

eos est, eos, qui eo jure participare non debent, ita excludnt. quod opus opcratuin 
alienigene Infra jus communis fori vendere non debean t, constituimua, ne alienigeno 
opus suuxn opera turn ad forum non deferant, nisi cum omnium eorum voluntate, qui 
jure illo quod Inninge appellatur, participcs existunt. Itaque ad recognosceodum 
se annuatim Magdeburgensi archiepiscopo duo talenta solvent, que magibter eorum 
presentabit, prout archiepiscopus mandavit," &c. (Bcriepscb, vol v. p. 30.) 

1 Ouin-Lacroix, I/istoire die Ancicnnc e Corporation* d'Arte ft M {tiers, Ac. dt la 
Capitate de la Normandie , Rouen, 1850; Statute dee Cordiers de Paris, art. 10, 
(p. 738) ; Statute dee Poulaillere de Pane , Art. II (p. 747) ; Statute dee Etuvietee 
de Pane, art. 5 (p. 739). * Wilda, p. 324. 

• Ouin-Lacroix, p. 734 — Statute dee Barbier* de Tour* en 1408, art. 1 : “Notre 
premier barbier et varlet de chambre est et sera garde du diet meatier, auquel toils 
devront olx^ir." 

4 Compare Herbert, vol. i. pp. 28, 29 ; Delpit, p. lxxx., and the numerous rati- 
fications of ordinances by the City authorities from 1344 — 1 4 1 8 in Iiiley’s 
Memorial*. 
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Though political power, a* hat been already eta ted, did not 
continue everywhere in the hand* of the handicraftsmen, they 
yet retained everywhere the i rule j indent government and juris- 
diction over their trade; and e\erj where the- fundamental prin- 
ciple of their trade-policy prevailed, namely, the protection to 
live freely and indej>cnd* ntly on an industry hail'd on tmall 
capital and labour. This wtu shown in England by the Act 

? 7 Edward III. c. 5 (a. d. 1363). In the nineteenth year of 
klward III. (a. D. 134O, a part of the Peppcrur* had sej -» rated 
themselves from their old Gild and had formed a society of tln»r 
own. The account 1 * of what took place at the formation of this 
society, — how “ twenty -two persona, earning on the bustVoa 
of IVpjiercra, agree to meet together at a dinner " (for defraying 
the expense of which each had to pay twelve pence), “and 
commit the particulars of their formation into a trading soci» ty 
to writing/ 1 and then immediately after the meal elect th*T 
warden, and decide on their periodical contributions, — shows 
great similarity with tho proceedings at the formation of modern 
working-men' s associations; as, for instance, those of the 
Bookbinders' Trade Society, according to Dunning's excellent 
account*. But these twenty-two Pepjicrera—altogether unlike 
their Bookbinder imitators — were the richest of their trade 3 , and 
had probably belonged formerly to the old-citizen class, and had, 
like all citizens under Edward II., been obliged to join a Trade- 
Gild. Well, these seceding Pemierers now formed themselves 
into a separate society, exercised still dc facto the freedom of 
trade which had formerly belonged to them as full citizens, and 
thus threatened to crush, by their riches, the numerous other 
Trade-Gilds. At least a petition brought against them in the 
36th Edward III. complains “that great mischiefs had newly 
arisen, ns well to the king as to the great men and commons, 
from the merchants called Grocers (grosser*), who engrossed 
all manner of merchandize vendible, and who suddenly raised 
the prices of such merchandize within the realm ; putting to 
sale by covin, and by ordinances made amongst themselves, in 
their own society, which they call 1 the Fraternity and Gild of 
Merchants/ such merchandizes as were most dear, and keeping 
iu stores the others until times of dearth and scarcity/' In con- 
sequence of this, the Act 37 th Ed wan! III. c. 5 decreed “ that all 
artificers and people of mysteries shall each choose his own 

1 See the doUHod Account of the proocedinp in Herbert, rot L pp 43 * 45 * 

PP- JO4-30S. 

* Trade* Societies ami Strikes. Report of ike Committee om Trades* SocuUts 
appointed by tke Social Science Association* p 93, Ac Loodoo, I $60. 

* Compare Herbert, voL i. pp. 304-3CS. 
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my story before the next Candlemass; and that having so chosen it, 
he shall henceforth use no other This was a legal recognition 
of the principle of the trade- policy of the craftsmen, namely, that 
provision should be made to enable every one, with a small capital 
and his labour, to earn his daily bread in his trade freely and 
independently, in opposition to the principle of the rich, “ free- 
dom of trade.” In like manner this principle became pre- 
valent in all the Craft-Gilds on the Continent, and we find it 
formulated with special clearness in the Emperor Sigismund's 
extiemely original “ Secular Reformation” of 1434 1 2 . 

This period of development of the Craft-Gilds was •followed 
by a further extension of them in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, and soon afterwards by their degeneration. But before 
I enter upon this question, and upon the abuses which undisputed 
possession of their privileges and the full sway in all trade 
matters produced in them, 1 wish to speak more fully of the 
constitution of the Craft-Gilds during the first stage of their 
growth 3 . This constitution was but the perfect expression of 
the wants which called forth the Craft-Gilds, and of the task 
which they had to perform. Their fundamental principle was 
the same as that of the Frith-Gilds, that is, of those artificial 
unions which sprang up to replace the natural family compact, 
and to secure the protection which the latter afforded to their 
members in former times (see Part I.). The Craft- Gil ds them- 
selves first sprang up amongst the free craftsmen, when they 
were excluded from tEeTraternities which had taken the place 
of the family unions, and later among the bondmen, when 
they ceased to belong to Ifoefamilia, of their lord. Like those 
Frith-Gilds, the object of the early Craft-Gilds was to create 
relations as if among brothers; and above all things, to grant 
to their members that assistance which the member of a family 

1 Herbert, voL i. pp. 39, 30. 

* Goldasti, Constitution** Impcriales , tom. iv. p. 189, Francof. 1713. After much 
complaining “ that one person carries on more trades than belong to him,” it is said 
in cap. v., 44 Will you hear however what is ordained by Imperial law ? Our fore- 
fathers have not been foola. The crafts have been devised for this purpose, that 
everybody by them should earn his daily bread, and nobody shall interfere with the 
craft of another. By this the world gets rid of its misery, and every one may .find 
his livelihood. If there be one who is a wdneman, he shall have to do with this 
(i. e. the wine trade), and shall not practise another thing besides. Is he a bread- 
baker, the same, &c., no craft excepted. And it is to be prevented on Imperial 
command, and to be fined with forty marks of gold, where it is heard that 
the Imperial towns do not attend to this, that nobody of any trade whatever 
shall interfere with the craft of another,” &c. Compare also cap. viii. 

• For the sake of completeness, and to avoid repetitions, I have sometimes also 
availed myself in the following statements of Gild-Statutes of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, except as to such points of course in which the degeneration had already 
begun in the fourteenth century. 
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might expect from that family. A* min'* want* lad !■•• 
different, thin a*K)#tance no longer concerned the protect*’*n of 
life, limb*, and pn>j»erty, for thi* wa* provided for by Uws Frith- 
Gilde, now recognized a* the legitimate authority; but the 
principal object of the Craft-Gild# wo* to secure their member* 
in the independent, unimpaired, and regular earning of thr»r 
daily bread by mean* of their craft. When then the Craft-Gild*, 
like the earlier Gild# for the maintenance of ju#tice (Fart I. pp. 
lxxiv, Ixxv), were legally recognized, and were brought into the 
Stato organUm a* *]>ccinl aaaociation* for the regulation of their 
trade, a new fundamental element, namely, their quality a* a police 
authority, wa# added to tho element common to all Gihl*. 

Both these element* are to be found in the CrafUGild* of all 
couutrie* ; indeed, in all they attained a development 00 atmilar, 
even in detail*, that whosoever know* the Gild-Statute* of ono 
country, know* those of all. Only in certain concrete regula- 
tion# do we find deviation* which I will point out in the course 
of thi# treatise 1 . 

The very #oul of the Craft-Gild wa* it* meeting*, which 
brought all the Gild-brother* together every week or cjuarter. 
These meeting# were alway* helu with certain cercmomc*, for 
the sake of greater solemnity. The box, having several lock* 
like that of the Trade-Unions, and containing the chart* r* of 
the Gild, the statute*, the money, and other valuable article*, 
was opened on such occasions, and all present had to uncover 
their heads. Theac meeting# possessed all the right# which 
they themselves had not chosen to delegate. They elected tho 
Presidents (originally called Aldermen, afterward# Masters and 
Wardens) and other oflieials, except in those case* already men- 
tioned, in which tho master wa# appointed by the king, tho 
bishop, or the authorities of the town. A# a rule, the Gild# 
were free to choose their masters, cither from their otvn member*, 
or from men of higher rank, though they were aometime* limited 
in their choice to the former 1 . Did the election fall on a member 
who would not accept it, he was subjected to fine*. Of a council, 


1 Id order not to hare to cite rcjwatodly the nuns sourom for every lad ridmal 
■tatem-nt 1 refer hero in genera] to H**rb«rt, rot L pp. 40-103 ; ale© u the Ordin- 
ance* in Kilcy’a X (anonaLs, and to Mr. Toulmin Smith's collection. to 

pp. l?9. l8i, 184. 30S, 384, 313, 331, 334 Further, to the Gdd-Stalatm ns- 
tained in IWrlepach, vole. H U, and to the rich collection of Oam-Larrmi . aloe 
to Ortloff, Das Rtrki dcr 1 / ami terrier Erlangen, 1818, to Sehonb*rg*s article In 
Hildebrand's JaXrluclur fa r Xatiomml& k om — i < tea d Statist U t roL lx. pp. L Re.. 
97 Ac , as well as to Hunter's History 0/ £*efrid> p 119, Lonien, 1S19 

1 There mas a contest on that account at Cologne In the year 193# b e t ween 
the Archbishop and tho Cndl-GOd*. 1 .acorn bict, rob U p, 147 ; compare a ion 
Wilde, p. 334. See also Mr. T. Smith's collection, p 303. 
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which (like that of the Court of Assistants of later times) stood by 
the side of the masters, we find in early days at most but a trace, 
in the quorum of members which had to co-operate with the 
master on various occasions, as, for instance, in the exercise of 
jurisdiction. In Germany we find something similar in the 
council of six or eight men of some Gilds at Bile and Vienna 1 
earlier than in England, where we first notice in 1397, in the 
records of the Grocers, that six persons of that company were 
chosen to aid the wardens in the discharge of their duties. These 
cases excepted, assistants are first met with in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. We also find in the Grocers, as early as 1348, four auditors 
“ to superintend the accounts and delivery of the wardens.” 

The wardens summoned and presided at the meetings, with 
their consent enacted ordinances for the regulation of the trade, 
saw these ordinances properly executed, and watched over the 
maintenance of the customs of the craft. They had the right 
to examine all manufactures, and a right of search for all un- 
lawful tools and products. They formed, with the assistance 
of a quorum of Gild-brothers, the highest authority in all the 
concerns of the Gild. No Gild-member could be arraigned about 
trade- matters before any other judge. We have still numerous 
documentary proofs 2 * * * * * of the severity and justice with which the 
wardens exercised their juridical duties. Whenever they held 
a court, it was under special forms and solemnities : thus, for 
instance, in 1275 the chief warden of the Masons building 
Strasburg Cathedral held a court sitting under a canopy. The 
local trades of the towns continued under a certain amount of 
control by the town authorities even after the Craft-Gilds had 
obtained power. The elected wardens had to be brought every 
year before the mayor, and had to swear “ faithfully to execute 
their offices.” The mayor also decided disputes between the 
several Gilds, and could fine and imprison the wardens of com- 
panies at his pleasure. The control of the sale of the most 
necessary provisions, such as bread, meat, drink, and fuel, was 
the special care of the town authorities, in order to prevent 
adulteration and overcharges 8 . 

The punishments which the Craft-Gilds decreed consisted in 
the payment of fines, or, in earlier times, of certain quantities 
of wax, or of beer or wine to be drunk at their feasts. In case 

1 See the Gardeners of BAlo (Wilda, p. 325), the Spinnwdlcr at B/lle 1271 

(Berlepsch, vol. ix. p. 20), the Tailors of Vienna 1340 (Berlepech, vol. ii. p. 226). 

* Compare, for instance, Mr. T. Smith’s collection, p. 321 ; Herbert, vol. L 

p. 47 . 

* Mr. T. Smith’s collection— The Office of the Mayor of Bristol, art. 14, 25, 26 

27, 28 (pp. 416, 420, &c .) ; Herbert, voL i. p. 55, See. ; Arnold, vol. ii. p. 282, Sec. 

Ouin-Lacroix, p. 735 ; Wilda, p. 319; Riley, pp. 136 162, 174, &c. 
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of more ncrimm offence, Mich a« jxijury, jiemutcnt 
&c., exclusion from the Giltl wa* the coiiwnjik nee ; and this wag 
accomjMniiHl with loan of the right to tarry on the craft*. 
Prince*, churchra, and city authorities frequently received a 
uharo in the fines, as well as in the cut ranee- fee* an*l coutri- 
but ion* of the members. This wan especially tire awe in Franc* # # 
where jierini* ion to tarry on a trade had often to bo purchased 
direct from tho king. For enforcing |«ovne nt of cn t ranee- fir*-w, 
contributions towards juiying the ferine* (dues), as well as of 
tines, the Graft-Gilds made use of the very means so much 
talked of in the case of tho Sheffield Trade- Unions, namely, 
rattening, that is, they took away the tools of ihdr debtors * . 
It is true that they, as their claims acre legally rucugnbrd, 
could sell the tools and take what a as due to them out of tho 
proceeds, whilst tho want of such recognition compelled the 
Trade- Unions to enforce payment of arrears by hiding and de- 
taining tho objects seized upon. This coercive measure existed 
unchanged even in tho seventeenth century 4 ; so that this rat- 


1 The Cwutitwt^ n* of Mtuomry published by Mr. I Util well are wyeifl-*ll 
ss to tbs punishment of disobedient members. The i lib /Ww says that tbry 
•hall be Ukon In charge by the lards, sheriff, mayor, sad knights, See. {ir»w»1 
(with the master and other masons) at the Macmblr where the ordinance* are made ; 
and the l <tb Puncttu my that If they will not make am»nd« for their disobedience, 
they shall be turned out of the craft and not allowed to carry It on, and 
“The •cberef «chal come hem tone to. 

And putto here bodyea rn duppe prison. 

For tne trespass* that the- r hau y-doo. 

And take here goodas and here oatlelle 
Ynto the kynges bond, every della. 

And lata hem dwcllo hero ful stvlle. 

Tvl hjt be oure lege kynges eryll#.* 

a 46 j-ro>-F. J. r. 

• For instance, Ouin-lAcroit , p. 746 — Statuis dm PtmUdUrt ds Paris (thirteenth 
century), art. 1 : “ Nub na poet aatre |«oulaiUier h Paris, so U n'achato le nnter 
du roy, et le vent cil qu tl l a achatd du roy, k Ton pins i Paul re mains, d 
comme il semble bon." 

• Compare Herbert, vol L p 18. “Why the working implement* of *wch el 
the mystery as were in arrears for their fermee might be distridned by the 1 
of the O ld,* to the amount It was competed they owed, and such distress** mi 
pay the same T . . . why on non-payment of a member's share of the king's fe 
his working tools to the amount should bo sold, or detained in the custody of the 
bailiffs ; and also that any member offending against the liberties of the Gild, 
should bo adjudged in like manner to hare his working im p l em e n ts seised and 
disposed of T . . . also if any withheld from another of the G>ld his proper wages, 
and would not pay him, the Gild had power by their bailiff* to distesin. ..." 

4 Compare Herbert, rol. L pp. 191, 19J. “ If anie member, of his (toward dis- 

position or otherwise, refine to par quarterage, penalties, arrearages, or other 
amerciaments, the master and warden*. with their offlem, shall haie power at 
lawful times to enter such member's shop, and distrain the same" The am 
measures, sets ire of tools and doing a member's ebon, arete also the mean* of 
coercion and punishment in the German Cra(VC#»Ui*, the so-called ** //■■ 

Irpm M (!. e, stopping of the craft of a member) Comp* nr I'ii u and Utss. Are* 

JaAHmekrr dtr Gtsc&ic \ts and Mid, 1**4J, vel. L p. 5*9. 4 c. 
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toning, which called forth such pharisaical indignation from the 
united employers* press, probably enjoys an uninterrupted descent 
from employers’ associations up to the time of Edward II. But 
it is even far older. It is the old right of distraint of the creditor 
against the debtor, which occurs in the earliest laws of all German 
tribes, and was lawfully exercised in Germany up to the sixteenth 
century 1 . 

As the object of the association of craftsmen was the regulation 
of their trade, it was a necessary condition of the efficient working 
of their rules, that all who carried on the trade should belong to 
it. This was a matter of course, when they had been legally 
recognized as a special authority for lawful purposes. Hence it 
is altogether wrong to represent the constantly recurring ordin- 
ance, that every one carrying on the trade should join the Gild, 
as a consequence of the monopolistic tendencies of the Craft- 
Gilds. There was, on the contrary, no question whatever of a 
monopoly in that time. It was not then as it was at the time of 
the degeneration of the Craft-Gilds, when, as corporations with a 
limited number of members, they prohibited all non-members 
of the Gild from carrying on the trade. On the contrary, every 
person was at first permitted to carry on the trade, if only ho 
joined and submitted himself to the organism created for tho 
purpose of regulating it, that is, if he entered the Craft-Gild ; 
and then, as a member entitled to vote, he exercised influence 
on its decisions. The yearly fermes (dues) too, which the crafts- 
men had to pay for their privileges, sufficiently explain their wish. 
to draw into their society all the men of their trade, in order to 
secure increased contributions; and when Edward III. granted 
a special Gild to the Flemish Weavers, the indignation of tho 
London Weavers may be easily understood, as well as their effort 
to make the Flemish men participate in the payment of their 
fermes 2 . 

The income of the Craft-Gilds consisted of small entrance- 
fees, of wax for the churches, and of taxes which were levied 
for special purposes as they occurred ; for instance, on the 
death, impoverishment, pilgrimage, &c. of a member. Regular 
periodical contributions are only met with at a later stage. 

The rules laid down by the Gilds, and to which all men of the 
trade had to submit, had reference (j) partly to securing the good 
quality of the work, and (2) partly, like all Gild-Statutes, to the 
temporal and eternal welfare of their members. Both kinds of 


1 See Walters DeuDche Rcchttgeschichte, Bonn, 1853, § 538, and Bluntschli’s 
Deutsches Privatrecht, § 102, No. 3. 

* Compare Herbert, voL i. p. 20, note ; Madox, Pirma J 3 urgi y pp. 194, 195. 
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rules were consequence* of the fundamental principle of all Gild*, 
namely, ea 10 for the common inter* st by menus of aanociati**!!. 
In the first kind, however, the function of the Gild, as a ]»olice 
authority on bel alf of the public, po*>ihly prevailed. Hut c\cn 
in them the idea was present that by tlic»t* m#w«urc«i they pro- 
tected themselves against lo»* of the honour and go<d repute of 
the trade, us well as ngnin»t lo— of custom. r riie bitter motive 
may be especially attributed to those craftsmen who, like the 
\\ t avers, worked for a more extensive market. 

W herever the Craft-Gilds were legally acknowledged, we find 
foremost, that the right to cxcnUe their craft, and sell th«-ir 
manufactures, depended u|>oii the fradcin of tin ir city, a la^t 
which is sufficiently explained by the |>olitienl W-ndendr* of tho 
Cntll-Gilds. It is an exception when we find, a* in the ca>e of the 
1 idlers of Lincoln, that strangers also were admitted on payment 
of special taxes to the Gild. On the Contine nt, after the four- 
teenth century, a system of reciprocity was frequently established 
l etween the several towns, as for instance in 1365 at Tooraaf *• 

No one was admitted to any trade, even to the lowest, or 
tolerated in it, whose moral conduct and honour were not stain- 
less; no one, also, who had not proved himself a projx»r workman ; 
and, therefore, no one who had not served a regular apprentice- 
ship. The duration of this apprenticeship differed in various trades. 
In England it generally lasted seven years, in France from three to 
four, sometimes six ; in Germany from two to four years. The 
admission of an apprentice was an act of special solemnity, 
corresponding to the important legal consequences it involved. 
As it was the beginning of a kind of novitiate to citizenship, it 
generally took place in the Town-hall, in the presence of the 
town authority (in Ixmdon, even in the present day*, it is 
performed in the Guildhall by the Chamberlain of the City), 
or in solemn meeting of the Craft-Gild. On this occasion the 
apprentice was specially instructed in his duties, both as to his 
moral conduct and the trade. At last, a record of the act — the 
indenture — was drawn up, which also contained the *|>ecial con- 
ditions under which the apprentice was placed with his master. 
By this admission the apprentice became a member of the faintly 
of his master, who instructed him in his trade, and who, like a 

1 OuuvLacrolx, p. 749 — Sttskmts drs Tusrrramli < /< Tomrsimy rm It 6f, arL rl • 
“Ceux qtri no aont pan do Too may no pourront y axorcer cm m-'tirr, q«* duM 
lo cm on loo habitant* do cot to rdlo poorruot eieroor lo mfmo wrflimr, duu poll— 
d’oh ctm ^tranper* aont oripinafrea.’* 

1 Compare Arundell'a Urmimistmcm of tkt City of txmdom mod its Limy Omm • 
panics. p. i6j, London, 1S69. For tho Irutroctkm* to apj>retitioei tram tho 
idxtconth century, ace Stow'a 4 < nrrryof Lond— Edit. 1 7 to, p^ JtS. Compare too 
Moke. vol. i. p. 195, Ikrlcpach passim, for tnatanee, rot lx. p 19. 
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father, had to watch over his morals, as well as his work, (luring 
his apprenticeship. At the expiration of his apprenticeship the 
lad (then a man) was received into the Gild again with special 
forms and solemnities, and became thereby a citizen of the town. 
On both occasions a fee had to be paid : in London it was 
2*. 6 <l . on becoming an apprentice, and 3$. 44/. on becoming a 
member of the Gild. 

After the care for skilful workmen, the next concern of the 
Gild was for the use of proper tools, and the application of well- 
adapted processes of manufacture. No member of the Gild was 
allowed to possess tools “ unless the same were testified to be 
good and honest;” and the statutes contained directions and 
prohibitions, entering into the most minute details, with re- 
ference to the method of working. It was specially forbidden, 
in the strongest terms, to mix inferior materials with a better 
sort, to the detriment of the buyer, or to sell patched-up 
articles as new. Measures were also taken to protect the public 
against the spoiling of materials entrusted to the craftsmen for 
manufacture. Thus, the statutes of the Whittawcrs 1 directed 
the Gild-brothers to assist a member who did not know how to 
go on with his work, in order that it might not be spoiled. 
Such directions are specially frequent among the Masons 2 , from 
whom customers received special guarantees for the proper com- 
pletion of their work. We also find sanitary regulations with 
regard to the observance of cleanliness in carrying on the craft. 
Subject to these measures of supervision, all Gild associates were 
allowed to sell all articles of the trade within the town, and 
without any other control than that of the Gild. 

Nominally, to insure the good quality of their wares, the Gild- 
J Statutes always ordain that no one “ shall work longer than from 
the beginning of the day until curfew,” nor “ at night by candle- 
light.” But doubtless the real ground for this ordinance was 
rather regard for the well-being of the Gild-brothers; it was the 
wish to give them leisure for fulfilling their domestic and 
political duties, and to prevent the collective body from being 
forced to over-exertions by the competition of a few too zealous 
for gain, and from being thus deprived of every enjoyment of 
life. Similar considerations were also sometimes the cause of 


1 Riley's Memorials, p. 232. See al*o English, Gilds, pp. 321 &c. f 331. 

* Riley'* Memorials, pp. 280-282 — Regulation* for the trade of Maaons. 
According to them, he “ who wishc* to undertake work in gross” haa to bring 
forward four ancient men of hi* trade as security for the proper execution of the 
work; and they, in the event of hi* not fulfilling hi* duty, have to execute the 
work themselves. Compare also the Code of the Rochlitz Stonemason* of 1462, 
art. 3-7 (Bcrlepsch, vol. viii. p. 196). 
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lung holiday*; as for instance of the prohibition of the Iyndti 
Denver* 1 to work brtwwn Chri*tma* and Puri* • -*ti* 'ii-d^y 
(Foh. a), Tbo iiamo t«*niubnitiria, supj* rted by n ligi »i* 
motives, caused the strict prohibition of work on hunch}* and 
festivals, and 44 * on Saturday or the eve of a double f«ga*t, after 
noon has been rung.” Thu last ordinance, f* rbklding work on 
the la t mentioned after n**m, was oominon to all countries, and 
had its origin in a custom of the Hon nn-Catl lie Cburrb U> 
ndeinnixe the eve of fmtiwil* and Sundays by religious *#nu«s 4 . 
Ih net* it w*ns l *t at the Kcfrnutwn ; ami it wi« n* t till lately 
that English workmen were able to regain their lost holiday. 
There were n!*o other measures arising from this g* rural t#nd« 1*- y 
to prevent a ruinous comjaetition am- ngwt Gild-btotHeni, as 
contrary to the spirit of brotherhood. Tlnrir ordmsnc's wrr re 
framed for the u better relief and comodvt*e of the |<«rer w^rt#.” 
No (idd-wssoemte was to entice away a brother’* cust»mrr* nor 
n brother’s uTvnnt. We frequently also m* t with n^trv N*n* 
in the number of ♦rrvant* and apprentices which an individual 
mrtnlier was allowed to have. And ut an early period regula- 
tion* a- to prices, under the supervision of the town authentic*, 
lernme couiiiv n. The Gild-Statute* further forbad working 
for a cti*b mer wlio was still indebted to a brother. Any number 
becoming j*>or from “adventures on tlie sea, or the ad\ anted 
price of merchandize, or by borrowing and pledging, or by any 
other misfortunes,” might claim to lie relieved in proportion to 
the fiatemiu's funds. Even in 1723 the bye-law* of the Gild of 
the Joiners and Carpenters of Worcester ordained, “ that whrnv 
cver any freeman buys any parcel of timber or board* coming to 
the city to l>c sold, and fit f* r the craft*, even* freeman may 
have a share therein, not exceeding a third, at cost priev, . n 
request, and pacing ready money, under penalty of 201. fi*r 
refusing to sltare As long as number* of the Gdd wm? out of 

1 Herbert, rol. i. p 19 The Ida aad ordttaaixwa of lb* Company c 4 Caller* 
an 1 maker* of knit 0* in lltlju^ro |rmnU in art. L Uut no naatWurtr, 
aWlbar ma«A*r, »erT*nl, or *kill cwrfona M ia; work apf-rUj- • .« 

la the aakl aejener and myl*ry • of CnlUra" for «*bt daya noil mm 114 

U * 8lb day of Annual in racli jrmr, nor from to tbo Jjnl of Janssry ; 

a*- 1 in Art. tv., •• No prrauft • • *-{ >•••* nny wi «• I M lb* of to 

allow of any work Icing d**»o liLr* donnf Um holiday monlha, lYnahy a* 
tr U ►re." (Ilunt«r*a History •/ p. 1 19.) 

• Sw, on lb* Saturday half botWay in Kc<Und ua a.D. ijoj, Robortsf B cvaat'i 
•//*—'■ ya«f >y»» me, ed. iSAj. (NoCo bjr K. J. r ) 

1 /* (.1 Id*, p. no. Mr Lndfow T%* P*rtm*ykt*y /trrwr Oct. 1*^ 

L 405) t*ry tntljr oUnrs: "Thf »wf»l of t feu naW, aa w*U aa of that of tka 
rwbk (»u4 aa to abaring a load of barring* w ih ono'a naMbosr*. la a tartly tbo 
aamo aa that of tbo rate* of tbo Amalgamated ty of K > pawra . inf 
it^tni«r* who uke nice* work to abarv ctpodly may oarplwa mad* w tb all nmbn 
working on tbo job. 
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work, no member was to work with non-members. On the other 
hand, a member was always allowed to employ his wife, children, 
and maid in work; for the whole household of a Gild-brother 
belonged to the Gild *. This led unfortunately in later times to 
many casings to the sons of Gild-brothers in learning the trade 
and acquiring the freedom of the Gild, as well as to the degene- 
ration of the Gilds into family coteries. Another consequence 
of these laws was, that after the death of a Gild brother, his 
widow could carry on his trade, and could remain a member of 
the Gild. Even if she married again a man of the same trade 
who was not free of the Gild, she generally 1 2 conferred on her 
second husband that freedom by marrying him. If, on the 
other hand, she married a man who did not belong to the same 
trade, she was excluded from the Gild during that wedlock. The 
same brotherly spirit gave rise also to laws forbidding insults 
and ill-usage among Gild-brothers; to the prohibition to appear 
before a court of justice for disputes about debts and other 
matters, unless every transaction had first been examined by 
the Gild-wardens, and every compromise proved impossible; and 
also to a scries of other rules referring to their domestic conduct 3 
among each other, and the prevention of unneighbourly tricks. 
The Gild-Statutes also, in conformity with the spirit of the 
times, often contain sumptuary laws for the members, and 
especially with reference to apprentices. As the Craft>Gilds did 
duty also as divisions of the military forces of the town, we find 
in their statutes many articles 4 referring to this matter; and 

1 This answers too the question of Mr. Toulmin Smith : “Why is he (a fuller of 
Lincoln) not to work at the bar in company with an ordinary woman, while he 
may do so with a master’s wife or her handmaid?” (Note on p. 180 of his 
collection.) In Riley’s Memorials, too, the rule is frequent, “that no one of the 
trade shall set any woman to work, other than his wedded wife and daughter” 
(for instance, pp. 71 6, 277, 547, &c.). Compare too Wilda, p. 329. 

* The only exception known to me is art. vi. in the Slatuts dcs Poulaillcr $ de 
Parit : “The wife of a poulterer inay carry on the said mystery after the death 
of her husband, quite as freely as if her sire was alive ; and if she marries a man 
not of the mystery, and wishes to carry it on, she must buy the (right of carrying 
on the) mystery, in the above described manner ; as she would be obliged to buy 
the mystery, if her husband was of the mystery, and had not yet bought it ; for 
the husband is not in the dominion of the wife, but the wife is m the dominion of 
the husband” (“quar li homme n’est pas en la seignorie k la fame, mbs la fame 
est en la seignorie k Thome”). — Ouin-Lacroix, p. 747. 

* For instance, “ that no man of the fratemite take his neyghbor’s house y* is 
of the same fratemite, or enhaunce the rent against the wille of the foresaid neigh* 
bor.” — Herbert, vol. i. p. 49; compare also Berlepsch, vol. v. p. 18, vol. ix. 
p. 21. 

4 Wilda, p. 340. The Statutes of the D&ritcun de bou of Gant declare : “ Tout 
membro qui ne se rend pas en armessous la bannifcre du metier, quand les bonnes 
gens de Gand se rlunissent en Equipage de guerre, forfaira le prix de plusieurs 
jours de travail pour chaque fois.” — Moke, vol. i. p. 196. Compare also the 
Statutes of the “ Spinnwetter ” at Bale, 127 1, Berlepsch, vol. ix. p. 2j. 
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brilliant were the victories which *Drnc of th* Gild* gained un<W 
their trade banner* *. Naturally cm* ugh, the Craft-Gilds arrn 
not deficient in that element t»«*ntial to all Gild*, the cocnm -n 
meal, which in later tunc* waa h* Id in their sonKtim** magni- 
ficent hall *. 

The (iilcl, which, an we have shown, stood like a loving mother, 
providing end assuring, at the aide of h*r aona in every circum- 
atanca ot life, cared for her children even after death ; and the 
onlinnncea an to thin last act breathe the same spirit of equality 
atm mg her anna on which all her vrgulati->iia were founded, 
and which conet i tilted her strength. In caarw of inaolvency at 
death, the fun era la of |>oor member* were to be equally readied 
with thoac of the rich. 

Braid** tiring brotherhood* for the care of the t^mj^ral 
welfare of their member*, the Craft-Giki* w* re, like tbr real •$ ( 
the Gild*, at the same time religious fraternities In the acr.Mint 
of the origin of the Company of Grocer** it is mentioned that, 
at the very first meeting, they fixed a sti|>end for the pri*at, who 
lmd to conduct their religious aervi*«w, and to pray for their dead. 
In this re»)H'« t the Craft-Gilds of all countries are alike; and in 
reading their statute*, one might fancy sometime* that the old 
craftsmen cared only for the well-being of their soul*. All had 
particular saints for patrons, after whom the society was fre- 
quently called; and where it was possible, they chose one who 
had some relation to their trade 4 . They founded masses, altar*, 
and painted windows in cathedrals; and even at the present day 
their coats of arms and their gift* range proudly by the *ido of 
those of king* ami baron*. Sometime* individual Craft-Gild# 
apjH^ar to have stood in fqjccial relation* to a jwrt'cular churrh \ 
by virtue of which they had to perform sprrial rnw, and 
received in return a special share in all the prayer* of the chrgy 
of that church. In biter tin** the Craft-Gild* frequently wint 
in solemn proet-rion to their churches. Wo find innumerable 

1 For iosU*.'*, ths Journeymen IWk^ri ot Mur^H *1 Amp***. ijn (IWWpirh. 
rol. rl. p. 151), ths Botchers of Ijv* » l * * * * * * * 9 Soppai, 1113 fMAt, mL u. p. 66), Us 

Fum*** ot Hnusii at ths sU g s of Msliaa*. 1303 • Ibid. p. 114), shoes *U, ths 

>T-i‘ -'li Wesrsrssl Coartrsl, 1301 IUJ p 146 . Aa Me 

9 NVs bars sn sceoont ( ths Tsll »r*‘ 1I*B is London «» - •>< *1 rmdy ka ths 

tias of Kiwsnl 111. (Hubert, rol I p, g;>. 

• H-rlwrt. **L l. pp, 43*45. 

* For iW mom * t th- ** ~u in cwn-e trsdes, mm IWotTr P*fmUr J« 

L p, 10J, td 1&4I. (N* 4 sof F J. K ) 

9 export, th. I - . *1 -o S*ddi~» Tot L p |6>; hot the!# Odd 

pfoUb); s po««ljf one . *— 4 - tU F of Uaeoh sad ahaa 

t** ths d-MM>ry of thst city (Mr T Ss.oh*. * p. 179* ; and ths 0%*- 

C.tU* *| BAU sod their relstioo to the mlhsdrsl (IWWpsch, toil p I *. roh *. 
p. I S, rol. lx. p. 19 ). 
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ordinances also as to the support of the sick and poor ; and to 
a (lord a settled asylum for distress, the London Companies early 
built dwellings near their halls. The chief care however of the 
Gildmen was always directed to the welfare of the souls cf the 
dead. Every year a requiem was sung for all departed Gild- 
brothers, when they were all mentioned by name; and on the 
death of any member, special services were held for his soul, and 
distribution of alms was made to the poor, who in return had to 
otFer up prayers for the dead, as is still the custom in ltoman- 
Catholic countries 

Sometimes we find in one and the same place a single trade, 
or kindred trades, organized into several Craft-Gilds ; as for 
instance in London, two Gilds of Tanners, one without Newgate 
and one without Cripplegate 1 2 ; and the four Weaver Gilds at 
Cologne in the thirteenth century 3 ; just as is still the ease with 
the Trade-Unions. And like the amalgamations of Trade-Unions, 
which are always becoming more frequent in the present day, 
these different old Craft-Gilds frequently amalgamated in later 
times; as for instance the above-mentioned four Weaver Gilds at 
Cologne in 1396, and the Fullers and Shearmen of London in 
1527 4 . Like the Trade-Societies embracing all England, and 
even more, and like the early German Town-Confederations, these 
Gild-Unions in some trades were extended over whole countries. 
Thus we gather from the charter of the Tailors of Sehweidnitz 
in 1361, that they formed a union of the tailoring trade in 
twenty-five Silesian towns 5 . And in the middle of the four- 
teenth century the various Cutlers’ Gilds in Germany were 
united into four great fraternities, at Augsburg, Munich, Heidel- 
berg, and Bale, by whom all great differences, which could not be 
settled by the separate Gilds or their presidents, were legally 
decided 6 . But the most renowned of these confederations was 
that of the various building-lodges of Germany. It was 
brought about in 1452 by Dolzinger, chief-master at the building 
of Strasburg Cathedral; and in 1454 common statutes were 
discussed and passed at a general meeting at llatisbon, and were 
revised and confirmed on several other lodge days. In accordance 

1 Thus, for instance, in the Statutes of the Fullers of Lincoln it is said (Englhh 
Gtidt , p. 1P0) : ** When any of the bretheren and sistcren dies, the rest shall give 
a halfpenny each to buy bread to be given to the poor, for the soul’s sake of the 
dead." These alms, in order that the poor should pray for the dead, sprang from 
the same belief as the causing masses to be said for the souls of the departed, 
and there is therefore no room for Mr. Toulmin Smith’s doubts and questions in 

his note on p. 181. 

3 Herbert, vol. i. p. 31. 8 Arnold, vol. i. p. 254, &c. 

4 Herbert, vol. it p. 654. 8 Berlepseh, vol. ii. p. 230. 

• Berlepscb, vol. vii. p. 123. 
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with thr*c datutes, fcnr central were create*!, Stra^h.ffy, 

Cologne, Vienna, an<l ZtinVh, rr* h with a »>\mnkU' clutrv t. 
Stra»hurg, however, had the prmr»Wr»\ Tl* ovrrprrr of the 
cathedral work* w:m (irnmh.Miwtivoftlw fraUmitjr, 

and acs'ovdtng to its code, confnn^l by thr Kw|<*ror Mat tin*. In 
161 \ % h# wa* even tlitn still ooi**»»lrred a* M t hief i*»dg* of stoiitv 
war*/* liven in the eight* r«nth omtttry the Mj*^ri r>f tin* 
Stoneina»*ns’ l-wlgo at StraJurg dnmnh-d a gnblhrirh from 0*^ 
lodge at Itochlit/ ns a token of its thp*nd» n*e *. And as » 
1789, the Vienna lodge administered j*.*tu»- through'-nt th* 
wliol# of its district, awarded punishment, a« d m> f**rth. This 
union of the workmen in the building trad*-- w** fdluwed by 
others amongst kindred or t<y hnicallT-kiemtirml era Its, 
amongst th**e which, on account of tins trifling <l* u*sixl im tJi^r 
warn, could iy»t exist in small town* at all, and only in hu»tt#%l 
numbers iu large towns, os for instance the Locksmiths and 
Swonl-cutlrrs*. Tl»o central societies wore in tlu* capitals, the 
brand** in tho small towns. Three masters in any one of the 
confederated tow ns formed a corporation, wh^ a* ts, if they 
were in conformity with the acts and statist** of the central 
society, vvero legally recognized by the other confederated 
societies. As the branch societies w*cr© subordinated to the 
central one, they were always obliged to send a couple of drputi** 
to the meetings which took place at the abode of tho central 
society; ami to give there tho accounts of their branches. At 
these meetings the common good of the (»ild was di>cuased ; ami 
all concerns which cm Id not be regulated by the branches w» »e 
settled. Sometimes even the branches and central **.«*»***•• 
divided their money proportionately amongst themselves. Tho 
central societies of several crafts were at Kumherg; and most* r a 
from all jsirts of (iennany — and ev en from CourWd and Livonia 
— there purchased freedom and master’s credential#, and g^t 
their apprentices enrolled ; as, f»*r instance, the C^mbinakera, File- 
cutters, 11 rush makers, Coppersmiths, &c. 1 would n« t enter into 

all these details, were it not f»»r their great similarity to the 
circumstances of some Trade- Unions of the present day, lor 
instance, the Amalgamated Engineers. 

Though in the preceding paragraph I hav e spoken partly of vi-rr 
late times, yet ono relation, nanndy, that between workmen and 
masters before the degeneration of the Craft-Gilds, has n<*« ><i 
been touched on at all. The fact# n* exiled concerning it, U-U*n? tlau 

» IWfUf»cb.r<a rtii yf, i»^ 9 1*7. 

* I NCiii *M^ 1*4 J ?*4 U J4 r MX* 

• Ortlotf, h*ikt 4 " /i ..«!<•* i.r, ^ «• 
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middle of the fourteenth century, are extremely meagre. They 
consist entirely of prohibitions against engaging the servant of 
another before the expiration of his servitude, or so long as his 
former master had a claim on him ; of regulations as to the num- 
ber of servants allowed to a master ; of punishments incurred by 
masters who kept back their servants* wages ; and lastly, of the 
ordinance that all disputes between masters and servants should 
be decided by the wardens of the Gild. Servants* wages also were 
probably at that time fixed by the wardens. This slight notice 
of servants in the accounts of the early Craft-Gilds may however 
be sufficiently explained by the character of handicrafts in that 
age. They were for the most part merely local trades, and were 
mostly, if not entirely, carried on by natives of the towns, as 
many Gild-Statutes expressly declare. A great influx of labour, 
and an overstocking of the trade with hands, were therefore im- 
possible. Moreover, the Gilds were not yet close corporations, 
and in the then state of handicraft a largo capital to carry 
it on as a master was not required. And if we consider, finally, 
that from the frequently recurring restriction of a master to 
only one servant l , a very insignificant number of them must be 
inferred, and that many Gild-Statutes do not even mention 
servants at all, but only apprentices, it appears very probable that 
the majority of apprentices would, as soon as their apprenticeship 
had expired, practise their handicraft on their own account, and 
that only a few would work as servants, and these merely for a time. 
Of a real working-class, with separate interests and ideas, there 
was therefore at that time no question at all. We meet with an 
exception to this rule only in the cloth manufactures of the 
Belgian towns, which were carried on on a larger scale and for 
an extended market. Here servants took part, as delegates of 
their class, even in the supervision of labour 2 , gave their consent 
to the ordinances for regulating the trade, and received their 
pay in a definite proportion to that of their masters. In some 
places, as at Bruges, the servants received a real share in 
their masters* profits 3 . Even where the supervision of woollen 

1 For instance, StatuU det Chandeliers de Rouen, ridighen 1360, Ouin-Lacroix, 
P- 5 ,v 9 * 

* Moke, vol. ii. p. 108 : ** A Ypres, nous voyons les valets admia h partager la 
surveillance du travail. Ce dernier rbglcment, qui date de 1280, divise ainsi leg 
inspecteurs : ily aura dans la ville d’Ypres deux voies (e’est-k-dire deux inspec- 
tions), I'inspectioo du nord et l'inspection du sud. Dans chacune six maltres et 
trois valets.” 

* Moke, voL ii. p. 99, says, speaking of the “ Anciennes Ordonnances d’Ypres ” 
of 1280: “Voici dans quelles proportions s'y trouvent calculus les salaires du 
znaltre et du valet dans le metier de* tondeurs : — 
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manufacture* was entirely in tlie land* of patricians, no regtiU* 
lions were framed without the servants having been t> rrviou.lv 
hoard *. 

Such ltarmoniou* relations, however, cannot be infirm! from 
the account* we have after the middle of the fourteenth century ; 
and this, it appears to me, was in coi«a^ juri.ee of the degmrrm- 
tion of the Craft-Gilds, whirl) in certain places and in certain 
trade* commenced \\ it !i the fourto-nth century. NVe mu»t n**t 
forget that tins* Gilds were not unions of labourers in the pre- 
sent sense of the word, hut of j>cr*nii« who, with tho help of wtue 
stock, carried on their craft on their own account, TV* Gild 
contests were, consequently, not contest* for acquiring p 'literal 
equality for labour and property, but fi»r the rccogniU'Wi of 
political equality of trade-stock and real projswtv in tho U -was. 
llieso contests, therefore, nowhere led to a part icipat ion of tho 
in the government ; but in the place of an oligarchy uf 
landed proprietors, an oligarchy of capitalist* st^pt in*. If 
originally the capital required f r earning on a craft was but 
insignificant, and was |>o**e**cd by the majority of the l*»wer 
cku-es of the townsmen, so that the |>oa*c**ion of small capital 
did not characterise the Gild in a higher degree than labour, yet 
this state of things was changed with the advance and flourishing 
of trade, and the increase of riches amongst crafUmen. Hut in 
projiortion as a trade advanced and acquired wider markets, it 
afforded greater opportunities fur tho employment of capital ; 
and in the same proportion the Craft-Gild changed from a socirty 
for the protection of labour, into an opportunity f»r the invest- 
ment of capital. But at the same time this ri«* in the roomy* 

S ower of the Gild** — and c*.jx*cially of the cloth manufactures— 
row the villeins in masses into the towns and into the trades \ 
Concern for the productiveness of their investments arou«d 
the spirit of nioiiojioly in the craftsmen, and called firth a tnul- 
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l.<v rtglerotDU do re^i* r d«i T Wmi i k Hr»pi (p. 1 4 W «a««l A* 
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1 Arnold, rol U. p. 19 1 Ac 

• Conijan Kd*a, Mo U 9/ fir Teor, rot i. pp jo 4). it. 
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titude of restrictions on the competition of the new aspiring 
families. The entrance- fees were raised; and on the Continent 
arose the custom of requiring a costly masterpiece from every 
outsider who wanted leave to carry on a craft on his own account, 
whilst entrance was made easy to the sons and sons-in-law of 
members, as well as to those who married a widow belonging 
to a Gild b At Bremen, where, it appears, shoes were made 
for a larger market, as early as a.d. 1300, the membership of 
the Gild among the Shoemakers was inherited by both sons and 
daughters; and every one who became master had to pay a 
quarter of a mark. In 1308 it was decreed in that town that 
whoever was not born in the Gild, must before entering it be 
possessed of a fortune of eight marks free of debt 1 2 . At Tournay 3 
it became necessary as early as 1365 to forbid usurers carrying 
on the Weavers' trade. The capitalist character of the Gild 
became preponderant to such an extent, that proof of the pos- 
session of capital, or of a house in which the trade was to be 
carried on 4 * , was frequently made a requisite for a candidate’s 
admission. Often we find a forbiddanee to carry on trade 
with borrowed capital 6 ; and hence, even where the practice of 
inheriting the freedom of the Gild had not been established by 
the Gild-Statutes 6 , the freedom became practically hereditary 
on account of the difficulty of complying with the conditions for 
entrance. Even the requisite of spotless honour for admission was 
abused by the Gild-meetings in order to keep off competition, 
for they had the right of refusing admittance to anybody. Whole 
classes of persons were denied admission, as in Germany, all 
bom out of wedlock, the sons of peasants, &e. 7 In England 
also legitimate birth was a requisite of admission H . Besides, 


1 Ouin-Lacroix, p. 651 — Statuts des fi peronnier s de Jloucn en 1358, art. xi. p. 
655 ; Statute da Filassier $ it Filassiere s de lluu.cn , 1358 ct 1394, art. xvi., &c. 

1 Berlepsch, vol. iv. pp. 32. 34. 

• Ouin-Lacroix, p. 749 —Statute da Tisscrands dc Tournay at 13 63, art. ii. : 

“Un usurier ne pourra exercer le m<kier de tisserand.” 

1 Berlcpsch, vol. vi. pp. 126, 127. 

6 Berlepscb, vol. ii. p. 229 — Cliartcr of the Vienna Tailors, 1340. 

• Ouin-Larroix, p. 740 — Statuts dcs l'orgcrons d'outrc la ri vibes (V Omc ct Aurt 
cn Normanaie en 1405, art. i. : “Nul ne forgera s’il n'est fils d’un ferron ou 
man d’une de sen filles.” 

1 Berlepscb, voL iv. p. 33 ; Pdlitz and Biilau, 1841, vol. ii., Stock 8 article on 
Gilds . 

• See the Constitutions of Masonry , printed by Mr. Hall i well from the MS. Bibl. 
I?eg 17. A. 1, fol. 32, in the British Museum, second edition, 1844. Though 
these recognize the keeping of concubine* by Masons, telling one, 

* Thou achal not . . ly . . by thy felows concubyne. 

No more thou woldeet he dedo by thyne,”— ( 1 . 324-328) — 

yet by A rticvl us quintas the apprentice is evidently to be of lawful birth 
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in this country in the fonrW'-nth century' e\ery cirizrn had to 
swear, when he ra* i\cd th« fnvlntn of the City, that Ik* w«*iU 
take no unprentiev 41 but if I* lie fra*«-born, that i* to my\ no 
bond -man n non 1 ; w and if aft* r lie was mad* fre* of th» Gild 
and the City, it wan known that he wne of *• nilc condition, 
he lont Ilia freedom*. In sh-rt, in the Court** nth century eotn- 
meneed the transformation of the trad** into entail* of a limited 
mun tier of families — though thi* number may hate hern large; 
And the narrow-minded spirit of capital, p wtty rivalrica, and 
hateftd egotism began to take the place of the great idea of a** 
social ion and solidarity under which the Craft-Gild* grew up and 
flourished. Sometimes the richer craflnmen withdraw fr»rti tbrtr 
jKxirer brethren into separate Gild*, as, for meta^'W, the Shu- 
makers from the Cohhlem, the Tanners from tin- Sliorfnak**n • ; 
and we frequently hear of disputes among the Craft-Gild# con- 
eeniing what Ixdoiigvd to their trade 4 . Ilie Kmp**ror Sigt*ra»und 
also complains, in 1434, in his Stculur that n«#*ml*rr- 

sliip of the Gilds Itad then to be 44 grossly bought/' tliat in the 
town council the crafts followed with partiality th**irowTi ad\an- 
tage only, to the public detriment; and lie believes that the 
only- remedy would be their abolition. Similar abu-rw of tb< 
cratlmion perhaps contributed to the ordinance requiring returns 
as to the aims, constitution, statutes and means of the Gilds, 


** The fyfthe artyctil r* •wTth* (food. 

So that tke prrmtr t bt of U* fid bio rf "—(l 1 47-E.) 

Aod the apprentice of higher degree ta •rkhntlr also legally bora 
M Hr okie tym« wryten r find*. 

That the prvntea echuUJe be of peaty! kyod# ; 

And bo earntym* grete lardy* Uod 

Toko thy* gemetry. that y« nil good.**— < 1 * 1 45-^- ^ J. F.) 

1 Compare the well-known parnage in the CWfi/aliea* of M**mry (kiS of the 
fifteenth century), ed. Haltlwell, p. 16, Ariirmitu ymtrtmj ; — 

" The fl-wrtho artyeel tby» mal« be, 

That the mayvirr bym wel beee 
That he no bnodeara rmtv» make, 

N) for no cotelp* do brtn take ; 

For the lord that he y* boode to. 

May Cache the preoUa «V»oti*r he go. 

yi yn th# k^S* [o^te the early aw of the word &*£*? be 
were ytake. 

Mtirbe d**e~ hrt myith tb*r make, 

Aod each* mm byt myith bofclW, 

That hrt myith grere Mttmr.* nr aLU."— (t 1 *#-• F.J F i 

* Stow** Serrry tf hauk*, p. 31 5 . where e\«»plm are p*^ *«---» of — *■ 
hwin.* the freedom of the City In later lima* os ament of their bcaag bora a* 
bondsmen. 

1 Ikrlcpoch, roL ir. p. *1, Ac.: Oua-Ur 1, p. 74*— Teaman d* Srw*. IJ 7 «, 
art, x. 

* Herlwpech, ibid.; Rdey, lt& i6j Herb-H. r*l 1 pio* 

* Uuida.0, CWUoffeo** /o»foW*, vul n p. 1*7, <wp ♦» 
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in \2 Richard II to which wc are indebted for most of the 
documents contained in Mr. Smith's collection. At least, com- 
plaints against the Gilds were at other times the occasion for 
such inquiries. Thus, in the case of the London Weavers in 
14 Edward II., and later in 1437, 15 Henry VI., on a petition 1 
of the Commons to the king declaring that the Craft-Gilds abused 
the privileges granted to them by enacting ordinances hurtful 
to the common profit of the people; and in our time also we 
have seen, from the same cause, something similar in the Royal 
Commission on Trade-Unions. The Act which followed in con- 
sequence of the petition in 1437, the 15th Henry VI. c. 6, 7, 
ordained, besides the returns just mentioned, “ that they [the 
Gilds] should not make or use any ordinance in disparity or 
diminution of the franchises of the king or others, or against 
the common profit of the people, nor allow any other ordinances 
without their being first approved and enrolled before such 
Justices of the Peace, and that the same should be by them 
afterwards revoked and recalled, if not found to be wholly loyal 
and reasonable," &c. 

The last-mentioned restrictions in the Craft- Gilds at a time — 
the middle of the fourteenth century — when the villeins were 
rushing in great numbers into the towns to take up trades, must 
have prevented a great number, and in several trades the majority, 
of workmen, from themselves becoming independent masters ; 
and thus there arose a real working-class, with separate views and 
interests. Whilst the statutes before the fourteenth century 
frequently do not even mention the workmen, after the middle of 
the fourteenth centuiy it became absolutely necessary to regulate 
their relations to their masters. Above all things, the provisions 
for the settlement of disputes between masters and workmen 
which recur in all countries, are striking, as well as the care that 
both masters and workmen should fulfil their obligations to each 
other. The deciding authorities were here always the wardens 
of the Gild. Masters who withheld from the workmen the wages 
to which they were entitled were compelled to pay by the Gild 
authorities 2 . On the other hand, “if any serving man shall 

1 Herbert, vol. i. pp. 106, 107. 

* Kiley, Memorial*, p. 306 — Articles of the Alien Weaver*. 1362: ** If any 
workman has served his alien master by the day or by the week, and the said 
master will not pay the workman for his work, according as they shall have agreed, 
the good folk* who shall be ordained or sworn to keep and rule the said trade, 
shall have power to forbid tho said master to be so daring as to work at the said 
trade until he shall have paid his workman what he is bound to pay him. And if he 
shall do the contrary, and be convicted thereof, let him pay to the chamber the 
penalty that is underwritten.** See also Ibid. p. 5 1 2 — Ordinances of the Founders, 
1389, and other*. The (Ji Id-Statute* of the Continent show the same fact, for 
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conduct him*<lf in any otlur monitor than proporlr toward* hi* 
master, and a t reltelh* udy t* cranio liiin, no on# of tfir trade dull 
set him to work until h# •luill I i*tw nuwl* atn»nd* before tb» 
mayor and aid* mum, and (•fir* th**in •uch miopnawm »h«ll he 
red rew d 1 .” In the on* of th# Tail* in* of Yu nit* the rule tm a«*»e 
mc«—*iry that " no workman shall U* allow'd to !****■ hu m**t #r 
fourteen day* U'f- rr a fn*tiTal t ” that io, at a tune when th»re 
WMtild la? the greatest demand for w^rk*. Among tin* TniW-f* «»f 
Silt^ia we find that in i }6i the •yot#m «*f journeymen travailing 
in march of work wan already mnpl*t*ljr nrganir*d fc H- .rrwe . 4 * 
tho Continental statute* pruboldy with the objort of cr.ir».« m* 
competition— nmdo it a rerpnoite of msoUrdtip t 1 at rvr»ry *>nr 
should have worked as a journeyman for a certain number 4 
j e*rs 4 . Moreover, all journo) ni«*n wnere strictly fnrhnhlr-n to wt«rk 
on their own account s ; and, where tlwy wri-re allowrd V* marry, 
their wives were forbidden to work •. The* wt»rknv-o hod al*»* 
frequently to become memltcr* of the Odd, ami had to |«v tom- 
trihutiotuJ. But a great difli-renco was evidently mode Unw^n 
the workman who had no prosjicct of tjecomiug a naitrr, a d the 
apprentice who took to the trade with that view 1 . ltc*i«lro aW\ 
we meet with beneficent regulations in favour of the workmen 
Thus, for instance, the articles of tho Hraolers 9 d»*cree : •* If any 
serving man of tlic said trade, who lias behaved himself well and 
loyally towards his master* whom ho ha* nerved, shall fall sick, 
or bo unable to help or maintain himself, he shall be found by tin* 
good folks of the said trade until ho shall have recovered and be 
ablo to help and maintain himself.” 

Irutanc*, Ouin-LacToix. p. 74* — SuttmU drt TmVrwrt dr V ♦ tpdJirr rm 15/1. art. 
li. : *• Ni maltro nm (kiout paa JovIjcw k wm oo»ri#m an Ur rofb-**-t Ur 

KtU rr, il ten totiu da lea atio'kirtl l arbiln|«(li« Art. xti. " a 

qu« ovvrirr obi* njicr* q^lqsn dea Bultm, w roalut a a. p.uur k I'art^rif 
<U autrra u-Utn*, duI do* m*!trvi n« Itti dooaor* pitta d ott^UU. - aU> I** * 

p 740 —\tatmt j drs /krycroaj, A- , rm Virnaa^, 1405, art. L, and noa; otkor 
CilldAutttU 

1 Sn KiWy'i JV«r»al#-On!ku(»«i o( tba WhiUutn, I ' 46 (p >P) . IWaaUw^ 
*355 <P >77) . KmukUw 13^9 (p.51 j) ; llraxUn, 1416 6j4>, Aq. 

» ]Vrl«f«rh, roi. U. p. jj->. 

• lUd. pp. 130 133. 

• Soo, Uuutanof, OunLami*, p. 735 — SU*lmh dn tlmUmfrr* Wtmo* rm 137*, 
art I. 

• Saf,fnrlnaUac«,Oiiln'Isaviii l p 74*— ra r, **n»lr m 1151. ulna 

• tVr iiHMcn Oum U' ^.p }^«C'<*nUi dr L~~m n l.**;. art. u p. 
67 1 , fioUirra d* H- mm rm 1401. arC x '* 

^ S«o It 1 linnun Lt, D 547 “ VrSdo of ikt LsoiUrai Uara, IJN 0 * 
I^en>«x. 7 UJI/own dr Jf«ofpr)'»rr rm 1351, arV IL 

• For iiHljuca, Uj ^y’a if-*— p 170— ArtWoa of tU I 

•• And tkat no om of Um «aU Uala W«al kW P** ”** • ‘-o* Ika moot d U 
trad*, aa bo woold kU appcmUoa, 00 VU pab af«*w»»i.* 

• IiUoy‘a Mtmurtal*, p. s 77- 
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The plague of 1348, and the consequent depopulation, brought 
the opposition between the interests of the working-class and the 
employers for the first time on a large scale to a crisis. As the 
clergy took advantage of the small number of those who could 
gay masses and prayers in conformity with the intentions of the 
faithful in order to increase their fees, and as merchants and 
tradesmen took advantage of the small supply of wares to raise 
their prices, in like manner the workmen endeavoured to use, for 
a general rise in wages, the distress into which the propertied class 
had been plunged through the universal dearth of labour. The 
consequences of this were the notorious Statutes of Labourers 
(23 and 25 Edward III.), in which it was ordained for workmen 
in general, but especially for agricultural labourers and those em- 
ployed in the building trades, that no workman should take more, 
and no employer should give more, than had been customary 
before the plague. It has become the fashion in our time to 
represent these wage-regulations as a policy contrived for the 
oppression of the labourer, and this especially in explanations to 
working-men asking for legal regulations of wages,— as they 
frequently did towards the end of the last century and in the be- 
ginning of the present,— of the superior value of modern legislation 
for the working-class. To give such a character to these statutes 
is however, in my judgment, a complete misrepresentation of the 
real state of the case. These regulations of wages were but the ex- 
pression of the general policy of the Middle Ages, which considered 
that the lirst duty of the State was to protect the weak against 
the strong, which not only knew of rights, but also of duties of 
the individual towards society, and condemned as usury every 
attempt to take unseemly advantage of the temporary distress of 
one’s neighbour 1 . According to Knighton, there existed at the 
time of the plague such distress and such general loosening of the 
bonds of society as is only to be found in the descriptions of earth- 
quakes in South America. Whole villages died out ; houses fell into 
ruins; nobody would work except for enormous wages. Incon- 
sequence of this, whole flocks perished for want of herdsmen, and 
the corn -crops, which were unusually rich that year, perished on 
the ground, as no reapers could be found. All existing relations 
threatened to become dissolved. To this was added an incursion 
of the Scots; and then the king, in order to bring something like 
order into the chaos, and to save the State and society from de- 
struction, issued the ordinance which compelled the labourers to 

1 From this policy sprang indeed all mediaeval price-regulations of wares, and 
especially of provisions, as well as the severe punishments and the frequent and well- 
meant, though mistaken, prohibitions of the engrossing of goods to re-sell them at 
higher prices in times of dearth. 
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work for fixed wa^n. In order to ha\»- acimrthimr like a fixed 
standard, ho naturally revert**! to the mile of w*ge* wLm h ex* 
i»ted before tho pbgne. lint ordinals** of 1 liut kind wvrw by no 
menu* directed against the Uh*qn*ni ah»ne, for oimlar iuou«n» 
struck at all who m a »«nnlar •pint i f usury wm.U enrich tL-tii* 
*clw« from tho general iniaarv, like Umm” cUrgv who chum**! 
larger fas for their prayer* and ma«** s and 111* \Uum u* rvtuinU 
and trade* men who nu-nl the prnv of their Th«> purj-— • 

of the law, to protect especially the weak, muy a!«» U in tk*» 
punishment* which tho rich incurred who jwid lumber wa/*b, 
thereby niUing the general rate, and thus prc\«*nting p«-r*r n.oi 
from hiring labourer* 1 . However much thi* policy inu*t l< cwi- 
demmd n* uiiwioe from an economical j»int **f view, yet rmrlyr 
to rtndrr it *u*|>cctod # a* i* tho pharisaical w« nt in o*?r day*, i* 
miforablo ; for at all event* it* (<s*b i* in^re iiK*ra! than our*, 
when we give up our worknn n without proU^tion to th- *r 
cmp!o\em, and they havo to choose only between tho cot»ditirm« 
of their waster? and the workhouse or starvation. 

In the tow'n* the plaguo n reduced tho same consequence* a* in 
the country, and accordingly, in 1350, we meet with a rrvula- 
tion by tho mayor of London, of wage* and price* in all trad«M 
in tho City*. Likewise, in the ordinance* of the Craft-Gild* 
ngretd ti|>on after the plague, we invariably find the rule that 
nobody u shall take for working in the said trade rwre than 
they tvere wont heretofore J .” And when, in the rear 1362, a 
tempest caused fearful ravages amongst the roofs of Ivirns, there 
was it*ued a “ Royal order, that material* for roofing, and the 
wage* of tiler*, shall not bo enhanced by rea**n of the damage 
d**no by the late tempest 4 ; M an order whose title abm© confirm* 
my statement a* to the motive* of the*? law*. Tin ewba- 
votirs of the labourers to raise wage* of course showed thrmsalrr* 
first and most strongly in tho trade* in which, a* in tlw cb>th 
manufacture**, the new development had progress! tho farth-^t, 
and in which there existed a large working.cU** TIiu* we find, 
in the year 1 330, a petition 6 from the SI a* tor-Sh cannon to the 
City authorities of London, in which they compUin that thry 
could no longer have journeymen at the same rate of w*gr* 
formerly ; that “ now the nun will not work otherwise than by 

1 S#o KnicbtWs Chronic!* la A ******* Seriftmm fy> 3* » 

2601. Lomliui. 1652.— Con-roll frt»*r*Jlj on lh© | lWh of I J i 1 M 
o«iUt *rriM of ATtkica la tho /Wfa'fiWjf Kmc* fttuvl l»« y**r% 

• l!iky« Memorial*, p l}). 

• For imUikv, KiUy, pp. 145. *9i» MO, te. ‘ p. 40* 

1 In Uur Ubm« a Track Act *m aU» first rspirnl for Xkm doth is « ■» 

iliAt of 4th Kilwanl IV. c. 1 ? 1 4C4 $). 

• IMcj, j*. 251. 
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the cloth, and then so greatly hurry over the Fame, that they do 
great damage to the folks to whom such cloths belong ; ” and 
that therefore the old customs should be re-established under 
penalties. One of their ordinances in the same year 1 shows that 
the journeymen in disputes between a master and his workmen had 
41 heretofore ” already availed themselves generally of strikes as a 
means of procuring satisfaction for their fellow-workers ; it was 
therefore “ ordained that from henceforth, if there be any dis- 
pute moved between any master and his man in the said 
trade, such dispute shall be settled by the warden of the trade.” 
If the workman did not submit to the warden, he was “to be 
punished by the mayor and aldermen at their discretion.” The 
statutes of the Alien Weavers of 1362 2 contain the same enact- 
ment verbatim. 

Accounts at that time of strikes in the building- trade are 
particularly numerous ; and this is easily explained by the pecu- 
liar circumstances of this trade, which differed from all others. 
The trade appears to have been of a twofold kind. When cathe- 
drals and palaces were built, there was but one master — the 
architect of the present day. Between him and the workmen 
there were masters and foremen answering to the masters and 
foremen of modern factories 3 . The “lodge 4 ” itself of the archi- 
tect was very similar to our factories; it consisted of one or 
more workshops in which the workmen w orked together ; and 
the part of the Code of theBochlitz Stonemasons referring to the 
workmen, bears a perfect resemblance, mu tat is mutandis , to our 
factory rules 6 . In the building of dwelling-houses, however, it 
appears to me that the owner himself conducted the w T ork, that 
he engaged both masters and workmen, and that the masters 
stood to him in the same intermediate position as the foremen 
above mentioned. Hence w r e find in the legal regulation about 
wages, special directions how much wages the masters in the 

1 Riley, p. 247. * Ibid. p. 306. 

* See in Berlepscb, vol. viii pp. 194-209, the Code of the Rochlitz Stonemasons 
of 1462, which was funned after that of Straabuig ; also Ouin-Lacroix, 
p. 227, &c. 

4 The German word is " lltitte.” It meant os well the workshop as the place 
of meeting, which in tho*e days w ere identical. — The seemingly different meaning 
of the w’ord lodge in early (as in modern) England has been noticed above, p. 
cxxxix, note 1. Compare too from the same Constitution * of Masonry, p. 22, of 
the apprentices duty : — 

“ The prevystye of the chamber telle he no mon, 

Ny yn the logge whatsever they done ; 

Whatsever thou heryst, or syste hem do, 

Tell hyt no mon, whersever thou go.” — ( 1 . 279 282. F. J. F.) 

* Berlepscb, vol. viii. pp. 204-209. 
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building trad** were to receive 1 * * * * ; and it %va* frequently defin'd 
how much the master might retain of the wagv* which wt- re 
paid to liim for the workmen f v or that he ah ul l d«dtu~t nothing 
for himmtlf*. Sometimes n\m they undertook *tR-h building in 
gro**, i. e. by contract \ a* w proved by the statute* of the 
liondon Mason* of 1356. Tlina tlw-e old build mg- trades allow 
11 great similarity in their institution* to thoac of our modem 
(•rent- Industry ; there were fewer |>m*<*n* who carnal on tlie 
trade on their own account, and a greater numlier of dependent 
workmen, tlian in the other trade*; and the lant-m* n tinned 
onlinnnce* |>oint to relations, fuel) a* are still greatly abhorred 
by workmen of the present day. Naturally, those relations M 
then to the same difference* between workmen and their em- 
ployer* a* they lead now'. Thu* in England the 14 Royal man- 
elate a* to the workmen who Itave withdrawn from the work* at 
the Palace of Westminster tell* iw of a strike amongst the 
workmen in the building- trade* ; and the two law* enacted th*TC 
in the Middle Age* against combinations, congregation*, and 
chapters of workmen, the 34th lvdward III c. 9 and 3rd 
Henry \ I c. 1, were directed against workmen in the building- 
trades only 6 . .Moreover, the peculiar position of these trade* t* 
indicated by the fact that all the legal regulation* of wage* in 
the Middle Ages which are cited by Eden 7 * , refer — b^* the *ide of 
agricultural labourers — exclusively to the workmen in the build- 
ing-trades. About this time also there sprung up in the build- 
ing-tr.ides in France the “ compngnonnage,*' and for cent une* it 
existed among workmen only employed in these trade**. 

Though the combinations and Trade-Unions in the building- 
trades of that age may be explained by the altogether peculiar 
circumstance* of these trades, and though they must therefore 
bo considered as an exceptional phenomenon, yet, on the other 
hand, the rise of a class of journeymen with special interest* and 
view’s must have necessitated and called forth an organization of 

1 So© Riley, p. i5J-W»f*-rpe»Ul«M of tKe City of Load©* ; alwi Ik© 151 h 
Edward 111 . c. 1, u well u ike 34th Edward 111 e. 0 

* herlepack, rol viu p 171. 9 ibid, p 197. art. 9. 

* Riley, p. 281. 9 Ibid. p* *7 1. 

• Compare, too, the Ordinance© of Worcester, art 17 Trnim* MU', 
collection, p, 397). Tb© Act of Henry VI. (a.o. 1424-5) »©»tio%* “ lb© y*wr!y 
coogrB^tiooi and confederacies made by tb© Muoaa in their g ee © m l e ha p i ton 
ajecmbled.** 

T Eden. StaU e/U* Poor, rot L See aUo Riley, /.Arr A Aw. pp 151,, iti 

• Sc© Simon. Limit kiMoriqn* ft more/# rwr U Oa/4 p«ii y, I*a»w* I *5 1. p. 90, 
and other*. Thin term bnmdI originally my tb© /Vf. At t A o m irmt t, m U» Um 
daring which a young man wbo bad finished ha apprenti c esh ip worked at tua auWr 1 

Itefor© h© could aet up for him—lf. It U iwil now for th© ©ai « of wtMUM in dif- 

ferent association*.** Tb© Utter ta th© *nt*© la which it U employed la the WiL 
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them. Accordingly, we meet on the Continent about this time 
with special fraternities of journeymen, which were formed after 
the model of the fraternities of craftsmen, just as the Craft-Gilds 
were after that of the Town-Gilds. Their statutes refer to com- 
mon divine service at stated times, to common meals — with a 
multitude of directions about maintaining order on these occa- 
sions and at other meetings — to burials, to support and nursing 
of the sick, to entrance-fees, contributions, &c. Every journey- 
man of the trade in a town had to belong to it. We also find 
directions for the journeymen to do their duty faithfully to their 
masters, and inculcations of the rules of the Craft- Gild, as, for in- 
stance, that no one should summon another before a court of justice 
until a compromise had been first attempted before the wardens 
of their own journeymen's fraternity, and next before those of 
the Masters’ Gild. For these fraternities appear generally as sup- 
plements to the Masters’ Gilds, providing only especially for the 
social and religious wants of their fellow-members of the journey- 
man class. They were therefore recognized by the Masters’ Gilds, 
and even established by their consent. Thus the Journeymen- 
Bakers of Copenhagen 1 founded, in 1403, a Gild in honour of 
St. Catherine; and we have still the ordinances of the Journcy- 
men-Bakers at Hamburg from J481 2 . Many others, no doubt, 
existed besides. In London also the same wants led the 
journeymen to form the same organizations. But here the City 
authorities were evidently afraid of the workmen abusing their 
unions as a means of raising wages. At least, in 1383 they 
issued a proclamation 3 forbidding all congregations, covins, and 
conspiracies of workmen in general; and when, in 1387, three 
journeymen cordwainers, wishing to found a fraternity, combined 
with a Friar Preacher, in order that he might obtain for them a 
confirmation from the Pope, and thus secure them against the 
last-mentioned prohibition of the City, they were pounced down 
on, and carried off to Newgate, under the powers of the said 
proclamation, before their plan could be carried out 4 . A record 
of 1396 shows the existence of a religious fraternity of the 
6erving-men of the Saddlers, u called yomen V’ They had their 

1 Wild*, p. 343. * Berlepsch, vol. vi. p. 125. 

* Riley's Memorials, p. 480. 4 Ibid. p. 495. 

• Mr. Riley observe* in a note to this word, that “ it possibly may have been 
intended as an abbreviation of the words • young man,' equivalent to garcio, and 
ralettus " I have no doubt that this is the right explanation of the word. The 

20th Richard II. a. I Bpcaks of “ varlets called yeomen." The wo id is identical 
with the German : Ocscllc, J unggcseUc. Junggesclle means bachelor, a word which 
was very often used for yeomAii ; see, for instance. Herbert, vol. ii. p. 652. The 
reason for calling the journeymen of the craft yeomen and bachelors, was probably 
that they were at that time in England, as was the case in Germany, not allowed 
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own liver}', a ml fix govt* morn; and Imd, in I396 f exi*trd thirl* *n 
yearn. Hut an the Masters were of opinion that thin fralt ratty 
might bo made tlio menu* of raining wagtw, it wan, at the 
Matter*’ request, suppressed by the City authorities *. The •-. me 
fato befell, in 1415, the brotherhood of 44 yomcn taillourn,” who 
in like manner wore n liver}*, had their inerting* and rriigv>us 
service*, and lived in houare in common *. However, in np»t* of 
thin attempt nt nupprr^ion, tho brotherhood «x>ntimicd to cxt*t ; 
for in 1417 they petitioned the City anthontu * to allow them 
to hold religious services for the souls of their d«qwrtcd frU« vr- 
mcmlicr* on the feast of the Beheading of St. John the jGpt««t 
(August 29), and 44 to do other thing* which tin* retire tfcry 
had been wont to do.” We have no account an to the result vf 
thin petition, but it waa moat probably refused. 

An a substitute for these attempta to fonn an ii •dependent 
organization of the journeymen cl turn, the City authorities always 
decreed, an in the al>ove-inoiitioncd cane of the Slirarnw-n, 44 th*t 
the serving-men in the trado aforesaid should in future be undrr 
the governance and rule of the masters of such trade, the name 
an the serving-men in other trades in the name city art' wont, 
and of right bound, to be/' To thin wan addl'd, for tin ir pro- 
tection, thin precept, 44 that the said masters muat properly treat 
nml govern their serving-men in the trade, in sucli manmr 
n« tho serving-men in like trades in the city have been w*>nt 
to bo properly treated and governed and at the tame tune 
the means of appeal against tho decisions of the (Slid- masters is 
given to tho workmen; for it in ordained : 44 And that if any 
serving-man should in future wi*h to make complaint to tho 
Mayor and Aldermen, for the time being, as to any grtrtnm*’ 
unduly inflicted upon him by the masters nfomoid, sucli Mawr 
and Aldermen would give to him his due and ejn-edy meed «*f 
justice as to tho same 3 .” 

From the w ording of these decisions, an well an of the regulate ns 
referring to workmen in tho above-mentioned ordinance* of the 
Shearmen, one might infer that the workmen in the jiut-nanwd 
trades had not yet been under the control of the (lild-mnitm. 
But this in contradicted by the fact that in other ca**** the work- 
men were at that time generally subject to thiir authority ; a* 
well as by the fact that tho City authorities in the year 1415 
cxprtvtiy reproached the wardens of the Tailors’ Gild that •• • '« 4 *«■ 

to marry before they w*r» tnuton (On the other (mikI, wo ant m w B tW tkt 
Sj^louo, and Wed* wood &flcr hint, hold tho Into den ratio* of ym- to ho tho 
(»*<h>c yan, FrU. gma, gat, * district, cooaty, ahsiw Kna y i w , a 

\tlL>^nr. — F.) 

1 Memorial*, p. 54 j. * Ibid p 609. 1 1UX p. 5 4 1. 
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existed among tlieir workmen, though those workmen were 
subjected to the wardens' control. It is possible, however, that 
in certain trades, and especially in those trades in which — as 
in the cloth-manufacture — there was a large working-class, the 
workmen, who themselves had no prospect of ever becoming 
masters, had up to that time not become apprentices, and 
did not therefore belong to the Gild; and that they were 
now for the first time subjected to the authority of the Gild- 
masters. Perhaps the following enactment of the Leathersellers 
refers to this: “ That from henceforth no one shall set any man, 
child or woman, to work in the same trade, if such person he not 
first bound apprentice , and enrolled in the trade ; their wives and 
children only excepted 1 .” 

It appears, however, that the way in which the afTairs of 
the yeomen were regulated by the masters of the Craft- Gild, 
to which the yeomen now belonged as freemen on the ex- 
piration of their apprenticeship, satisfied their wants on the 
whole; for from thenceforth we know of no further accounts 
of such fraternities in London. From two laws of Richard II. 
one may infer that fraternities of this kind existed in other parts 
of England ; for one of these laws enacts, “ that no varlets called 
yeomen ” should wear liveries ; the other, “ that no livery should 
be given under colour of a Gild or fraternity, or of any other 
association, whether of gentry or servants , or of commonalty 2 .” 
The ordinances of the Gild of the Tailors at Exeter in the time 
of Edward IV. show, moreover, that the servants there belonged 
to the Gild ; but the ordinances speak also of a “ ffeleshyppe of 
the Bachelerys 3 ,” which was probably a fraternity like that of the 
Journeymen-Bakers at Copenhagen, which we have already referred 
to; and it probably stood in the same relations to the Craft-Gild. 
But to this fellowship there belonged also “ schoppe-holders,” 
probably such as had become masters and had not yet married. 
One instance that masters and wardens of Gilds really protected 
workmen against their masters, is furnished by the “ Examples of 
the Control by the Gild 4 ” contained in Mr. Toulmin Smith’s col- 
lection. In the Gild of the Cordwainers of Exeter a certain number 
of wardens was even regularly taken from the journeymen 5 . 

The degeneration of Craft-Gilds — which began, as has already 
been shown, so soon after they had obtained independence and 
authority in trade matters in the towns — progressed, after it had 


1 Kiley’s Memorials, p. 547 — Ordinance* of the Leath^ra-llere, 1398. 

* Herbert, vol. i. p. 60. Compare also Eden’s Slate of the Poor, vol. i. p, 597, note . 

* Mr. Toulmin Smith’s collection, p. 313. 

4 Ibid. p. 322, No. 6. 

* Ibid. p. 332. 
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once l>cgun, v% ilh incrrvuing rapidity. In th* fcfbonth oratory 
tho capitalist quality of the cnfttm»n t-« onn« more and u#« 
prevalent among the r^piuiUa f»r obtaining rn* ml** nhtp; aid 
ever more numerous U- •►me the rrstnctimi* bv which they ond»a- 
vourtd to seclude them#* Ire*, aid thua to make the handcraft* 
the mnuopnluw of a fiw fatntli** Hut tbi* wa* rvm fT»'»re the 
ca^ in tho following ccnturie*, and therrf're I»rd Hacon, quak- 
ing of these Gilds, justly describe* them a* 14 fraternity • in 
evil." 

Accordingly wo find in 1503, in 19 Hmry VII cap. 7 , a 
repetition of tho rr*t notion* on tho 44 mm»trm and wani ?»• fr«»oi 
making any new bve-law# or ordinance* conr*ming tho price* »*f 
ware* and other thing*, for their own singular j until flnrt 
examined and approved of by tho Ixml ChamdWr, I^onl Tr» ~**rer, 
or King** Justice*/' nitration* which had been attempted in 
vain, a* it apjHar*, by 15 Henry VI. cap. 6. Hut a* tho c*>n«» ra- 
tion#, again acting contrary to this law, arbitranly raiwd tho 
entrance-fee of apprentice* to 40#., the Act 22 Henry \ III. cap. 
40 (a.d. 1330) fixed it again at 2*. &/. on becoming an ai*prrn- 
ticc, and at 31. 4 */. on obtaining tho freedom of tlie Gild. In 
1536 it became even necessary to pan* a law (28 Henry VII I. 
cap. 5) forbidding- the mador* of the coqx)r*tion* to take an oath 
from the apprentice* that they should not cany on the tradr «n 
their own account without the master*' consent ; and also forbid- 
ding them to exact sums of money for granting the fmd#^n »*f 
the Gild. How little thc«c laws availed against the *clf»«h endea- 
vours of the Craft-Gilds to prevent apprentice* from becoming 
masters, and thus diminish competition, is shown in the account 
by Stow (edition of 1720, p. 329): '* It was a gTeat matter in 
former time* to give £to to bind a youth apprentice; but in 
King Jame* I/s time they gave £20, £ 40 , £60, and so m** times 
£100 with an apprentice. Hut now the*e price* are vastly en- 
hanced to £500, or ,i/6co, or d$oo.” In agreement with tiiis is 
the account that Cromwell granted the Grocer* a charter, by whKb 
they were empowered to levy a fine of ^‘30 on a member at hi* 
admission *. 'Hie ordinances of the Cutler* of HaUamdtir**, of the 
sixteenth century, and of the Framework-knitters *, of the *v»n- 
teenth, show moreover, in the privilege* enjoyed by the children 
of Gild-members, the same trndt-ncy to make the t ratio hereditary 
which prevailed among the Craft-Gilds on the Continent, 

Though the last sums mentioned by Stow prolably merely 
refer to tho twelve gnat comjanic*, yet the general laws aider 

1 Herbert. eol » p iSju 

1 JlUlmrv jv 119, 

• Jpmrmmb •/ tAt ll—M ^ U *s im . wt llH. 
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Henry VIII., which have been quoted, point to such great difii- 
culties hindering apprentices in all trades from becoming masters, 
that we can easily understand why they were so exasperated 
against strangers, who, specially allured and favoured by kings, 
could carry on their crafts without these hindrances. This 
exas|>eration led to repeated insurrections of the apprentices, tho 
first on Evil May-day 1517; another in 1586, against those 
foreign tradespeople who for the sake of religion had sought 
refuge in England 1 ; and in 1641 it gave rise to a petition 
from the apprentices to Parliament for measures against the 
strangers, who took away all their prospects of independent 
settlement, whilst they themselves had to struggle with so many 
hindrances 2 . 

In Germany also, after the sixteenth century, ordinances 
against the abuses of the Crafb-Gildmcn are met with regularly 
in the laws of the Empire 3 , and especially against the exclusion of 
whole classes of persons from the Craft-Gilds on account of pre- 
tended infamy of birth. On admission to the Craft-Gild, real 
proofs of nobility— just as in the case of collegiate chapters — had 
to be furnished at the examination whether a candidate was 
worthy by his birth of the Gild or not 4 . In the ordinances of 
individual German States we meet with similar enactments 
against the heavy expenses on the admission of apprentices as wo 
do in England, and which were followed by similar results 5 . As 
the apprenticeship did not last seven years, as in England, but 
only from two to four years, the Craft-Gilds, in order to diminish 
competition, laid the journeymen under the obligation of travelling, 
sometimes for five years 6 . Moreover, after the end of the fifteenth 
century, the making of a masterpiece became a requisite for the 
right of the independent exercise of a craft. This was a very 
costly article, and, after all, unsaleable, as the tilings required 

1 Stow, ed. 1720, p. 3*3. 

* The Apprentices of London Petition presented to the Honourable Court of Parlia- 
ment, 1641 (British Museum): “And first we beseech your honours to take into 
consideration the intolerable abuse of our apprenticeship : for where we by coercion 
are necessarily compelled to serve seven or eight years at least, before we can 
have the immunity and freedom of this city to trade in : those which are mere 
strangers do snatch this freedom from us, and pull the trades out of our hands, so 
that by these means, when our times are fully expired, we do then begin in a man- 
ner to suffer a second apprenticeship to them, who do thus domineer over us in our 
own trades,’' &c. 

* Reformation guter Polizd zu Augsburg, 1530, tit. 39; 1548, tit. 36, 37 ; Rcccs- 
tut Imperii, 1551, §§ 83, 84; 1559, §§ 75 -So; 1566, $ 178; 1570, § 152; Rcieh- 
tpolUewrdnung, 1577, tit. 15, 37, 38; Rcccssus Imperii, 1594, §§ 125-127; 1654, 
§ 106; Conelusum Imperii, 173 1. 

4 See Stock's article on Gilds in Politz and Biilau, vol. ii. 1841. 

• Sec Berlepsch, vol. ii. p. 235. 

• Ibid. voL vL p. 1 19. 
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were freqtkmtly altng#th*T twr h *• *. Moreover, in •j*»U of ordin- 
ance* <1 individual German Statr* to the contrary, thr & »t 
luxurious inatigur*t*»ry dinner* 1 wr*re required, so that the few 
who f und it jw-^ihW to become nmd^r*, grr»c rally i-* mcr.ro.- -d 
burin*** in debt. The aon* of niad#™, h'»wc\* r, w«*re ex* *npi fr- m 
all the** restrictions, from tl*» ajq* tnted t**rin «f aiq'rrntavd.ip 
and the travelling, a* well a* the hum t*rp »•***. Indeed, th# t> nanny 
of tln**e family-club* extmded it^df to the n*-«t intiu<*U retaii* •*-*- 
Whilst the journeymen wire generally forbidden to u ^rrs 4 , th# 
muster* were required to W marred *; and »»n* time* tl»«> candi- 
date for the mantcndiij* was even obliged to joint out an 44 h*«ti*or- 
aldo and virtmm* M maul* n a* hi* future wife Tin- ib^ntit of th* 
1 ride or wife vva* then stibjrr Ud to the an me cxanouaii »n a* tluit 
of the craftsman himself; hut if the latter rtwolwl t*> marry t^e 
daughter or widow of a master, sj>ccial (avow* wrre in sUre for 
him. Coqoratn ns frequently traded with thrir freedom T , and 
tho latter was oftm attache 1 to particular hou**w. St*wk my% 
very justly indetd : 44 A merchant a shoj*, a brew- or bake-U u^, 
a stall in the shambles, the workshop of a tmith or *hotmak*T, 
nwcinhkd a prebend; they wero only more difficult to obtain; 
but they were also worth more than the latter, because th*y 
were hereditary \ M In Franco also the Craft-Gilds, aft«~r the 
middle of the fifteenth e»'ntun‘, hardened into the same narrow- 
mindedness a* in England and Germany, with the «n*e f*\»um 
to tho eons of masters as regards the term of apj»rent* **hip and 
of travelling, ent ranee- fee* and masterpiece*, so tliat a* early as 
1614 the Third Estate dcrired the tujn>r**»ion of the**’ Gilds. 

Tho trai^ formation of the Craft-Gilds into *ncWio* of capital- 
ists, exercised of course also an influence on their government; 
and it ajijKwr* altogether natural when, in the sixt or nth century, 
we see that goverunient entirely tran* r emd into tlie hs* i« of 
the ridicr Gild-Members. Hie (jild-Mcmbcrs were at th*t t»nso 
in England divided into three classes : the livery, to which tho 
richer masters were admitted ; the householders, to which tho 
rest of the mader* belonged; and the journeyman belonging to 
the Gild, who wore simjdy called 44 freemen,” **ra*tn . * also 
“yeomanry” or 44 bachelor*. 1 * Instead of tho fi rmer •» verv*gn 
mooting of all Gild-Asaociatc*, there now aj>peared a “ C^rt of 
A*rietants,” who governed tho Gild and enacted its ordinal*'*. 

1 punt* M>d muo, raULp. Ml IWWf^h. rot M p. I* **C* 

Uad a1*o m»Wrn Uotm wm rnwoHimr* remind , m, for ImIucv, tho -4 

tho Comply of Krmmowi-koiUcm ; JrmrmmL^ tU i/iiw^ Cwn | i,*tmt 

1 *• iwTl«^U. rtd. ri p. ilS. • v+h.ji nu 

• Ibid. nd. ir. p. 77. 1 P- Is sad MUa, roi * ► ttiM*n 

•IWd. f lUd. •ttlip.u; 
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The first legal appointment of a Court of Assistants is met with 
under Philip and Mary '. After the time of James I., the 
transfer of the elective franchise from the “ communitas” to the 
courts of the companies became general in the charters; and in 
this manner, what had hitherto existed merely on sufferance 
became legal. The king appointed the first members of the 
court for life. As these withdrew or died ofr, the court itself 
hik'd up the number from former Masters and Wardens. 
But these it likewise chose from amongst # the liverymen. To 
the rest of the Gild-Members, election^day briefly meant the 
day on which they assembled in the Gild-hall to hear the 
names of the eleeted proclaimed 1 2 * . An oath was also introduced 
for all members, in which they swore to obey the Master and 
Wardens and their ordinances ;i . Refractoriness towards the Gild, 
violation of its laws, refusal to accept ofliee if elected, — these were 
punished as formerly. The charitable regulations also remained 
the same as in former times. 

The transfer of the centre of force from the Meetings of all 
the Gild-Assoeiates to the Court of Assistants was not always 
effected without opposition from at least a part of the members, 
as is proved by a pamphlet of the year 1 649 on the Constitution 
of the Clothworkers* Company, the successors of the old Weavers' 
Gild 4 . According to this pamphlet, a part of the Gild-Asso- 
ciates, relying on the old charters of the Gild, appear to have 
claimed for the whole body of the Gild-Members, both the 
right of electing their Wardens, as well as of framing ordin- 
ances. Against this the said pamphlet endeavours to prove, 
with the most arbitrary misrepresentation of the sense and the 
words, that the word “commonalty'* in the old charters meant, 
not the collective body of Gild-Members, but only the Master, 
Wardens, and Assistants. A glance at the charters shows at once 
the untenableness of this assertion 5 . The transfer of the supreme 
authority rested rather, as it seems, on ordinances of the Gild. 
However, the democratic party failed in their endeavours. 

1 Herbert, voL i. p. 118. 

’ Ibid. voL ii. p. 652, &c. * Ibid. vol. i. p. 188, &c. 

4 One copy of this pamphlet is in the Corporation Library, Guildhall, and two 
copies in the British Museum. In all three the title is wanting. One of them is 
in the collection of pamphlets of the year 1649 given by George III. to the 

Museum, and has attached to it a sheet of writing-paper, on which is written in 
ink : Chitwins Collections of ye Company of ye Clothworkers Priuilidgcs , Aug . 1649. 

* The Charter of the Company of Clothvcorkere of London , London, printed in the 
year 1648 (British Museum). — During my stay in London, the same struggle was 
going on in the Watermen and Lightermen’s Company between the masters and 
the men. the latter being represented by the Thames Working-Lightermen and 
Watermen’s Protection Society, as I was informed by the Secretary of this 
Society. 
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Tlie possession of large cap hd, which became mere and more 
a requisite for the independent excrei^* of a trade, would itn|«»r 
more and more the pro»j*ct* of workme n becoming masters, and 
would call forth an cyrr-i narcosis g antagvn *m UHweeo the 
interests of workmen and master# *. It w evident that* under 
these circumstance*, spi* ial law» and organizations b**ca me ne- 
ct-sary for the workmen. In Germany, where the Cr* It- Gilds 
were governed a a in England, by one master and right couumI- 
lom, — except that tu Germany the got em moot did iK»t (kgetwrste 
into such an oligarchy a* in England, hecau*' the collective U-ly 
of Gild-Members always elected the governor*,— we m«#t witli 
Mich organization* in connection with the vpton of the travel- 
ling of journeymen which had bceomo obligator)* aince the six- 
teenth century. 

It was a diliicult task to live in a large town, in a foreign land, 
with a very scanty •upnly of email, until the wandering journey man 
had convinced himself, after many inquiries, whether there was 
work to Ik? had in the place. At the tame time it was a matter 
of iinj*ortance to the masters living in a town to have the mew ns 
of finding out whether there were journeymen in search of work, 
so tlmt in case of necessity they could at once obtain liands fur 
their workshop. Both these wants were met when the h**t 
{llerhergsvater^ father of the inn) appointed to the charge of the 
hou*e of the Gild (the so-called lUrbcrgc, inn) waa obliged to 
take in every one who could furnish proof that he was a journey- 
man of that particular craft. When, then, a travelling journey- 
man arrived, who wanted work, the host was aide to give him 
the necessary information, for there was in the house a list of all 
the masters who were in want of journeymen. If several masters 
had asked for men, he who was first on the list received t)*o 
first journeymen who arrived ; but the master who hail more 
journeymen, Imd always to give place to him who had hw 
in his workshop. Sometimes a special master or a journeyman 
was appointed bv tlio Gild to look out for work for the wandrnng 
journeymen *. If the journeyman found no work, he recrivM 
in various crufts (the so-called yeieiesJ/es, donation-giving oi*r* 
a sum of money to support him on his journey to the next t*'*n, 
which was called the donation (i&m 6Y«**J**i/ : this came not 
merely from a fund which the journeymen had formed an*ng»t 
themed ves for that purj>oae, but the masters also netnl ^tl 
towards it J . There are a series of ordinances referring to cm«w 

1 Tbm tro# eapWwr'a tpirit U atraodj to fc» m+n firm tW {owy4>S . nj 

A ppmUtct* vmmftd if liar X«Sm, i(*V» (ilmUk M •••«*► V. 

* Alroodj onUiood by lfe« nf/tmmirm fnttr /Vup, 15 jo, U j> 

• IWrtcywcb tpL is. pjk 73. 740 
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in which a journeyman was to forfeit the donation; and ns the 
Imperial laws 1 which at first forbade altogether the giving of 
donations (on account of the abuses connected with the system) 
had no effect, they were contented with restricting it. 

In the more important trades in Germany this system of 
travelling led to the formation of special fraternities of journey- 
men, whieh so strikingly resemble the Trade-Unions, that a 
description of them may be of interest. The following account 
is derived principally from the Statutes ' 2 * of the “ Shoe-servants ‘** 
of Arnstadt in Thuringia in the year 1628. As the Introduction 
informs us, these rules were ordained at the request of the 
masters of the Shoemakers* Gild of that town. It narrates 
that of old the Shoe-servants bad a fraternity, imposts, and 
some Articles ; but that since these had fallen into abeynnee, 
and the Articles had been destroyed in the great fire, the masters 
had decided “ to get some new Articles confirmed, especially as 
in these evil, unquiet, and perverse times it was highly necessary 
to establish and maintain sound discipline and honesty in the 
crafts.” In the first place, an inn was established, where all 
wandering journeymen had to turn in. The host was called 
Father; the housewife, Mother; the daughters and maid-ser- 
vants, Sisters; the sons and servants, Brothers 4 . To call them 
otherwise was an ofTenee for whieh there was a fine. The greatest 
reverence had to be paid to the Father and Mother. In this 
inn the Shoe-servants could obtain a meal for two groschen (2 id.), 
and a night's lodging for four pfennige (about a halfpenny). Work 
was also found for him here ; and no wandering Shoe-servant was 
allowed to enter the service of a master before he had been at 
the inn. The fraternity was governed by the whole body of 
Shoe-servants, who met every fortnight for this purpose. Ite- 
ligious service was held before every meeting. All Shoe-servants 
had to attend the meeting, with the exception of masters’ sons 
who worked with their own father; for as they were not obliged 
to travel, the chief object of the fraternity did not concern them. 
But masters* sons who did not work with their father were obliged 
to appear. Those who came late were fined. Two elders presided 
at the meetings. But no meetings could take place, no regula- 
tions could be framed, and no decisions come to without the 


1 See the RtformcUion gulcr Polizci, just mentioned, and Conclasum Imperii, 
I7.U, § 7* 

* Berlcpech, vol. iv. pp. 67-72. 

* The German word u “ Schuhkncchte,* L e. shoe-servants. The journeymen 
Shoemakers were thus called in Germany up to the year 1790, when, at Nliruberg, 
they first got to be called “ Geacllc (Bcrlcpsch, vol iv. p. 67). 

* For the identical way of naming amongst the French " Compagnonnagc,” 
compare Simon, Etude tar It Compa(/n</nnajc t p. 154. 
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jwso nee of the mo* tors’ deputies, who were elect-- 1 annually. 
Hie journeymen ImmI also their own box , containing their Artieta . 
their seul, and wliatever other (betuiirnU or \aluablo olta U tlw 
fraternity pn^rs-td. The box vru provided with two, and - roe- 
time* with three, locks, the key* of which were kq>t rmj^ tivrly 
by one of the cldem ami one of the masters, to that neither could 
oj>en the box in tho nbtcnce of the other. The sr^l of tho 
journeymen could only bo used with the eo«w*nt of the wtalo 
fraternity nml the deputed masters. The opened box wa* tin? 
that the meeting lind begun, just a* with tho CrafUGiM*. 
While, therefore, the box wa* oj>en, all present had to remain 
with uncovered heads, and during such time all disresj^ tful 
conduct, as well as improper clothing, turning and swearing, — 
in short, all that showed want of respect, — was *e\erely |*in*»hed. 
On tho other hand, wo find that, whilst the box was open, a 
social cup was handed round, to tho expense of which all tad 
to contribute. One of the older* had to collect this, as writ 
as the other contributions ; and in caso ho neglcttd this or 
any other duty, ho incurred punishment. The oth«»r contribu- 
tions of the members consisted in one grotcAr* (i|*/.) entranoe- 
foo, in n fortnightly contribution of six f/ettnigm (about three 
farthings), with ono groteken every nunrter. In return 

the members received support in sickness, tor which, however, 
they had to make repayment if they were restored to health ; 
and in the event of diath they were buried at tho expense of 
the fraternity. All journeymen had to attend the funeral ; and 
this was also tho caso when any member of a master's family 
die tl. The Statutes contain, besides, regulations ft*r promoting 
orderly conduct and good morals among the Shoe-sonant*. 
Associating w it h common women, playing at dice, immodrrato 
drinking, inducirvg others to drink, gaming, and such-like things, 
were all punished. No one wna allowed to go about the strvcU 
except in decent clothes ; and all who insulted or calumniated 
others were also punished. 

Much the Mime were tho journeymen fraternities in all trades 1 ; 
except in the Sti minasons', for every individual master stone- 
mason, with his journeymen, formed a fraternity*. Tho soe^li*-* 
of the French ° comjsignons " conrcs|>ondtd to these organu^- 
tions; except that with them I know nothing of a sujvnn- 
teudence by the masters, There were in both the same ocreraonta* * 

1 Poe IVrlepsch, rot. rii. pp. l6»-i66 ; rot lx. pp. 

* Ibid. rot rUL p. 191. 

1 Sec In lVrUrpach. rot. IL It, rbspim oft Um > -mow i*i lb « 
cxrtnnm; a 1 m S<mon fimr U aad AgrkJ I'cnlifftatr, U 

du Compaynom$***/< % lJj;. 
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upon admission, on entering* the inn, on meeting together, aiul 
so forth ; and though these may he partly explained by the 
intention of the journeymen thus to enhance in their own eyes 
the importance of their state, so rich in toil, yet these ceremonies 
must nevertheless bo considered to a great extent ns absolutely 
absurd. As neglect of these formalities was severely punished 
by the journeymen, they drew down upon themselves severe 
enactments from the German Imperial Legislature 1 ; and in 
France the Compagnons Cordonniers et Tail l curs of Paris fell in 
consequence under the greater excommunication in 1648 2 . 

Especially interesting too, with regard to modern Trade- 
Unions, is the CrafMjilds' practice of punishment by Schellen , 
reviling, i.e. declaring any one infamous 3 . Both master and 
journeymen were reviled in this manner; and, indeed, on the 
most silly grounds, as, for example, when any one had killed 
a cat or touched a dead dog ; so also for infringements of Gild prin- 
ciples, as when any one enticed away another's custom. Indeed, 
whole Gilds imposed such interdicts upon each other. Every 
Gild and every journeymen's fraternity kept a “ black list.” I11 
this, as well as in the testimonials of travelling journeymen, the 
names of the reviled were entered, so that the warning against 
them spread through the whole country. As soon as the 
journeymen heard of the occurrence of such a reviling, they 
turned out of the workshop of the reviled master, or refused to 
work with the reviled journeyman, until these had made atone- 
ment, and were again recognized as honourable by the governing 
body of the Gild 4 * . This reviling was the most severe punish- 
ment that the Gilds could inflict on refractory members; and 
though the strike was not then a legal means of coercion — for 
the Imperial laws were violently opposed to it — yet this shows 
that it was at least recognized as such by the employers 6 . 

But frequently — as, for example, when the Gild omitted to 

1 Conclusum Imperii , 1731, § 9. * Simon, Sur It Compagnonnage, p. 74. 

* In the early Middle Ages every creditor used to revile thus his debtor on non- 
fulfilment of his obligations. See Gengler, Deutsche* Privatrecht, Erlangen, 

1854, p. 198. 

* Pblitz and Biilau, 1843, vol. i. pp. 359-364. 

$ The possession of still greater power by the journeymen is shown by the 
contest between the Chapter of the cathedral at Magdeburg and the journeymen 
Smiths of that city, in the year 1600. The Gild of Smiths at Magdeburg ex- 
tended also over the surrounding small towns and villages ; but the jurisdiction 
over the masters and journeymen who lived there was exercised, not by the Gild, 
but by the journeymen Smiths of Magdeburg. This relation was even recognized 
by the government, and in the contest of 1600 the journeymen compelled it to 
carry out their wishes, by threatening to leave the workshops and even 41 to stop 

the masters* hammer/* Indeed, the Chapter was obliged to pay them a fine of 
a hundred thalers. Pblitz and Biilau, 1843, vol. i. pp. 365-369 ; printed also 
in Berlepsch, vol. vii. pp. 72-75. 
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pnnirii a master who h»*d infringed any of the (redo custom* 
of the journey men, or who in tluir judgment wa* not honourable, 
or when the masters, hy imoni of the local authorities, had 
carried a resolution which wa* to he entered in their hook of 
Article* — all the journeymen of a nlace struck work, nod then 
wrote to the journey men of other districts, warning them from 
coming to the places of strike 1 * * . Su«h occurrence* took place 
c«jHx*iully at Mayencc, Wurzburg, Augsburg. The rn ~ t fainoua 
of them, that of the A tig* hurt? Shoe-servants* in the year 1726, 
wa* in fact the cause of the Imperial decree of 1731, which wa* 
directed against thin and several other ahuact of the handicraft*. 
The Imperial laws, however, were never carried out, and the 
decrees of the territorial prince* remained ineffectual, since the 
handicrafts throughout the whole of Germany hung together. 
Further tumult* on the part of the joumevinen led at last to the 
entire suppression of their fraternities. In many port* of Ger- 
many, however, they existed till the present century *. 

Among all these seditions, though, 1 do not know one which 
had its origin in disputes al>out wages. It was rather presumed 
infringements of privileges, innovations in trade customs and the 
like, which always produced the uprising. In France, it is true, 
we already find strikes on account of wages 4 . On the whole, 
however, these situations show a tolerable understanding lictwecn 
master and journeymen. The special associations of journeymen 
are much rather supplements of the Crnft-Gild-organization, than 
co 11 fide rat ions directed against the masters : nowhere do we find 
a trace of opposition against the prevailing trade-system, a* such, 
like we sec in the quarrels between our Trade- Unions and their 
employers ; tho old disagreements seem merely like family dis- 
putes between parents and children. 

Hut while in Germany and France the working-class was 
thus completely organized, and even to a certain degree governed 
itself under the superintendence of the masters, we must a*k 
whether a similar state of things did not exist among English 
working-men? The 44 Acte towchinge Victuallers and Handy- 
craft men/’ 2nd and 3rd Edw. VI. c. 15 (1549), forbids, it is 
tme, — jointly with the conspiracies and covins of tho sellers of 
victuals 44 to sell their victuals at unreasonable prices,*'— all 44 con- 
federacies and promises of tho artificers, handicraftsmen, and 
labourers; not only that they should not middle with one 
another’s work, and perform and finish what one hath begun; 
hut also to constitute and appoint how much work they shall do 

1 Hrrlrpftch. voL hr. p. 77. * r* N*- 

• Wci»n*i Ftrekt drr llamdwrrltr, Ulm, p. 7$. 

* Ouiu Lftcruu.pp ij, lb. 
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in a day, and what hours and times they shall work and, besides, 
“ that they should not make nor do their works but at a eertain 
rate.” But all regulations forbidden in this Act recur frequently 
in the bye-laws of companies ; they therefore in no way originated 
in agreements of workmen only, but as much in those of masters. 
Moreover, whilst the word “ labourer ” certainly does not refer to 
the skilled workmen of the crafts, but probably only to labourers 
in agriculture, the prohibition of confederacies of “ artijiecrs and 
handicraftsmen , ” is directed as much against the masters as 
against the workmen of the erafts. And the act forbids, in 
the same breath with the confederacies of the craftsmen in 
general, all conspiracies of “divers sellers of victuals” for 
raising priees. This Act, therefore, does not refer at all to 
combinations similar to those of our working-men of the present 
day (as is the prevalent explanation), but is simply an attempt 
to cheek the increasing abuses of the Craft-Gilds, and this 
especially in the trades providing for men's daily wants, where 
such abuses would be felt most severely. This explanation, 
which is at onee proved by a closer examination of the Aet itself, 
is moreover confirmed when the Aet is compared with its German 
counterpart, the Imperial Code of Police of 1577, title 37 l . 
This law contains absolutely identical prohibitions ; but these 
apply avowedly as well to the masters as to the workmen of the 
crafts. But in any case, the 2nd and 3rd Edw. VI. c. 5 refers 
only to transitory combinations, and the existence of a regular 
organization of the working-elass cannot be inferred from it. 

The account in Stow 2 of the rising of the London apprentices, 
“when some of their brotherhood have been unjustly, as they 
pretended, cast into prison and punished,” rather points to the 
journeymen’s fraternities of the Continent. Their outbreaks 
against the foreigners I have already noticed. In the seven- 
teenth century also they often acted as a body, and expressed 
their opinion on all religious and political questions of the 
time 3 . Especially interesting in this place is the fact, that when 

1 Rciehspoluciordnung ,1577, tit. 37 — OfCraftsin general : tf Wehavcalso beard 
iu» certain, that the craftsmen in their Craft-Gilds, or otherwise, conspire and com- 
bine, that no one shall seU his finished labour or work by open sale for more or 
less than the others ; and they thus raise the prices in such sort, that those who 
need their labour, and wish to buy, must pay at their (the craftsmen’s) pleasure, 
&c. We therefore declare our earnest opinion and desire, that this shall hence- 
forth be in no way suffered by the authorities, but that they shall watch over it : 
where the crafts offend however against this, they shall be punished by the 
authorities according to circumstances, without mercy.” 

* Stow, edit. 17*0, pp. 332, 333. 

* See The Honour of London Apprentice* exemplified in a brief Historical 
Xarration, London, 1647 (Brit. Mus.) ; further, the account in Godwin's History 
of the Commonwealth, vol. ii. p. 368, “how the apprentices entered Parliament am* 
forced the Speaker and the members to put the question and jkujs the votes they 
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Cromwell had alxdiahcd tin* fm*U of Christmas, Easter, and 
\V hiUmitide, “ mwl other fr*ti\al* commonly called holiday */' 
an tending toward# »ujH*n>tition, and hail introduced the ilmt 
puritanical observation of Sunday, the aj»|'n nticea f who by this 
M were not only deprived of tho l*en©lit of vi#iting their friend* 
and kind ml, but ahto of all set time* of pleasure and lawful 
recreation*/' petitioned 1 Parliament for the apjKuntmcnt by law of 
one day in every mouth for the*' purpose*; and Parliament 
thcreujxm set apart for them tho second Tuesday in every 
month*. Tho matters, as it ap) tears, were in no way ph*a*«ri 
at this, and curtailed their apprentice* in the enjoyment **f tin ir 
“ play-days* whcrcuj>on Parliament, on a further petition from 
tho apprentices, ordered tliat on these fixed play-days all shop* 
should remain closed 4 . 

In deciding tho question whether there existed special 
organizations of tho journeymen within the Crafts, an ordin- 
ance of tho ClothworkenP Company appears also worthy of 
consideration: “Hie Master, Wardens, and Assistants shall 
choose tho warden of tho Yeomanry ; they shall govern tho 
Yeomanry in such sort as in former times has been used V 
WVre these wardens of the Yeomanry tho same as the master* 
who, as in tho German Gilds, were delegated to the fraternities 
of journeymen? And may we therefrom form a conclusion as to 
the existence of fraternities of liko nature in England? The 
ceremonies which were customary among tho Trade- Unions in 
the woollen manufacture down to the thirtieth year of the 
present century, show such a striking similarity to those of 
the German fraternities of journeymen*, that the supposition 
suggests itself of a derivation of those Trade-Unions from the 
old journeymen fraternities. Yet I willingly admit that in 

required ; M m alio Malcolm*# A neaiole* of tie Manners amd Customs of Lomdm, 
1811, p. 190. 

1 Two llm mil* Petitions ^ tie Apprentices of London amt parts adjacent, for 
Lawful Recreations, 4 c., l/mdon. 1646 (Ilrit. Moa.) 

1 See the Onlinances of the Commomwenlti.*n. 1 64 7, cap. 8 t,f or abobddng f 

■ See the llmmUc JUmonstranee of tlu Apprentices ef tie City of London, 1647 
(lint. Mo#.) 

• See th© Ordinances of fAe Com mom wealth, anno 1647. cap. 8j — Daw* of 
recreation allowed unto Scholar#, Apprentice*, aad other Sc nr an la. 

• Herbert, vot »i. p. 657. 

• See tho co*totn* of tho German journeymen In IWlepoch. roU. li.-ir Tho 

ccremonleo of tho#c Trade- Union# 1 found in a nanmhlet avowedly written la tho 
interval# of tho employer#, darnel er. Object, ami Ejects of Tentirl miem*. UmA n, 
1834, p- 67. They are a*ain printed la a book by NS* anl ( N'orlan omi H * -o*. 
at Home and Abroad, London, 1867. p. 10 3 ), tda^iarUad in tho no* •' * nm * 
manner — with a dUre^ard of tho piaagw which mo la that pn ^Wt are 
favourable to the workman — l*?lh fro*n the ahore, aad fmta aa»i~*r. O* 4 *♦ 

t*-*s of Trades, London. iKji. And ihi# ooceaied jdafiariom lU author then 
dedicated to Mr. GlaUtooe ! I 
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default of all other information on such organizations 1 , this 
hypothesis does not appear tenable, unless further proofs should 
be produced 2 , esj>ecially as in England the journeymen were 
never obliged by the Gild-Statutes to travel for a certain number 
of years, whilst in Germany and France all journeymen's asso- 
ciations owed their origin to this system of travelling. 

As to the general position of the workmen in the sixteenth 
N and seventeenth centuries, and especially as to the relations 

y between masters and men, we find from the above ordinances of 
the English Cloth work ers, that “ controversies between the 
livery and their apprentices were to be settled in the old way 
before the master at the Common Ilall,” and that “journeymen 
should make no unlawful assemblies, brotherhoods, congregations, 
and flockings together.” The Gild-Statutes of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries further ordain regularly, that “ no person 
of the mystery was to hire himself to a person of another mystery, 
where greater wages were offered ; no journeyman should work 
with any of another fellowship, if he can be set on work by a 
freeman of his own art no member was to suffer his apprentice 
or servant “ to buy and sell to his own use, or that of persons of 
other mysteries,” such practice having brought masters “ to an 
after deale and sore damage.” On the other hand, we find a 

1 Since I sent the above to the printer I have found among my extracts a note 
taken from the Journal* of the J/ouse of Common s, v«l. xlix. pp. 322-32.1, which 
supplies some further information. According to a Report of a Committee of the 
House in 1794, on Petitions of the Woolcombers complaining of the use of the 
*• Gig-mill,” there existed then a club among the Woolcombers. Out of a hundred 
workmen there was not one to be found who did not belong to it. Every member 
had to pay contributions according to the wants of the society. Its object was 
to assist journeymen travelling in search of work, w hen w’ork was scarce, and to 
relieve the sick and to bury the dead members. Everybody wishing to get relief 
must be in possession of testimonials of the society as to his proper conduct as a 
Woolcomber and as to his honesty. Whoever deceived the society lost his claims 
to such testimonials and to relief from the funds. The objects of this club, it is 
seen, were the same as those of the German Gcsellcn laden and the French com- 
nagnon*. If we add to this, that the just-quoted records of ceremonies among 
Trade- Unions refer to Woolcombers abo, the suggestion made in the text seems 
greatly corroborated. The fact that the modern Trade-Unions call the assistance 
given to members out of work simply “ donation,” the translation of the "Ge- 
schenk” of the German journeymen’s fraternities, seems also worth noticing. 
There is however one difference to be noted. The said Woolcombers travelled 
only when work was scarce, while the •* wandering ” of the German, and the 
Tour de France of the French journeymen, were obligatory. This, as well as the 
date, make me therefore inclined to consider this Woolcombers’ Club as a Trade- 
Union for asdsting men thrown out of work by the Gig-mill, which may perhaps, 
however, have descended from an old journeymen’s fraternity. 

* It is remarkable that whilst there exists a rich German literature from the 
seventeenth century on Craft-Gilds, and especially on the position of the workmen 
in these Gilds, nothing on this subject is to be found in England. Most of the 
authors who have written on it in Germany were professors of universities or 
students, who had to write a dissertation in order to take their degrees. ' 
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•orir« of regulation*, of which tho timinW-narvc became in lat #r 
tiling the main object of Trails- Um^tui. "No n won to 
exercise tho t ratio, who luwl iv*i *rr%ed an apprrntM'rnhip of 
•»ven years, or l*cn instructed by hi* father for that trim 
no in« inber woj to instrurt anyWly in th«* tnwU, except ht* mala 
children and apprentice* regularly 1—und; no mecniwr wa* to 
employ any workman rxcejit h# wwr* free **( tb* enmjmny ; no 
journeyman wn* to work with a mm •member. Further, “ N'<n« 
•hall h ml out or put fi rth any of hi* apt»r*fit*>w to work with 
any other, because it will hinder ami take away the living «»f 
free journeymen ; no foreigner sliall bo employee! Ufor# a fn«- 
journeyman ; no hou^ holder shall keep abov two ippr* nti •• at 
one time, except he employ a journeyman freeman, and tln*n h* 
may keq> three ; every master, warden, and aw-ntant may k«*pp 
three;" or a* in Sheffield, " No jwrson to have more tian < tw* 
apprentice in hi* service at ono time, nor to enirure ax>< th#r 
l*toro the former bo in hi* hut year, nor take any for a Iren term 
than seven year* V* Ikwiibw, other account* of the t*irrnt«*oth 
century shew that, in the trade* in which the*** rc*tricti«’H* w^re 
not inaintairud — citlicr because they wi*rv not corporate, r r 
because the 5th Kli*. c. 4 did not apply to them, or because 
tho regulations of the Gild or the Statute wvre not obsened — 
tho workmen, in consequence of the abuse* praeti^d by their 
employers, had fallen into the very hardships for the prev nt'<»n 
of which the Trade- Unions in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries have striven to maintain those old regulations *. 

1 Soo Herbert, mo I. !L pp. 656. 657, and rol I p. 191 ; ako H .eier'i Il itim j if 
flb/tM, p. 1 1?, and J- ««Wj */ tk* //. •- C <-* *« ©a#, rot *iri. pp. 790.^4. 

• “ Tho C«m and IVopceak of Um Krw Joamoymcn PnaUn ifi and ^-.1 

Loodoa InwblraiWUed to coodikratke. UwMid Oct 13, ** M W W«m 

ti*rm are at tM» preeont in and aboot the ( it* of London, to tho a nmbrr of a 
hand nod and forty \Vofb*-n IMntrn, or UtrrwUeU, hare er red mw pen 
to tho art of Print* n*, under lawful Mowr IVtnUre, and are red weed to pea t 
eewtjf and UtnpUi m for want of lawfol 1 •pkymoa!, orrednwid parti* by 
ro|«mamerary Apprentice* and Turnorer*. which hare larrre**d the nnmhec 
almoet to twice aa many on tho whole, ae wr«U ho nM»t to dwWp aQ tho 
pobL-k and lawfol w*rk of tho kinf J.*a. The Workmen iVoton ahorw- mentioned, 
ae. propoeo : t . That no Forrwiffnm (that k to nr ) mrh an ono ns hae not «r» *d 
eer-n yearn to tho art of IVint>*«4 ( under a lawfol M > *>w J>v»ue. ae an 
mar ho entertained and otnpUyed by any >Wi*r Printer for the time to mm, 
t. ’That a prorUiun may ho made to hinder the u.r^» of Aiv*** 1 II and a 
UbuUIm appointed m to tho soaUr, *c y That no Tsn n*n ho N»*d he 
any Muter I*rinUr, bat from n Mutff iVtn^-r # and that no Muter hw^r 
turn »<c orer any Apprentice to anotUe Muter I'd a ter mar he to take 

any other A^^-atice In hk rh.ee, Uii t*-» foil t*<-- -f ike **kI Aiyr-^u* o» 

♦ mod or*t h* r*| 4 r«d : for . tV*reW~ tU aai of Apj • 

will ho eraded. and tho n*«»ber .d fd hy TWn-or-e," *e. (XW.t^h W -*e« ) 
Compare ako tho preamble of “ Ao Act for the p^l and f t »oo^t of t>-» 

Makers of Rairrw. A* and other Cutlery W */•— ... Hal li mi hi re. In tho owrty of 
York, and paru near a*lj u» " (ji Jea. I. 1614). 
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As the Craft-Gilds everywhere had sunk down to mero 
societies for the investment of capital, and as their dividends 
depended entirely on the exclusion of competition, it was un- 
avoidable that the spirit of gain should lead them to restrictions 
which became always moro oppressive for the public. The 
annoyances they caused were considerably increased by a process 
which, after the sixteenth century, was of frequent occurrence in 
all countries: those Craft-Gilds namely, which had hitherto 
comprised kindred crafts, split up into several, according to the 
individual trades. These then watched each other with the 
utmost jealousy in order to prevent encroachments on their 
mutual rights, and continually fought eaeh other in endless law- 
suits. Thus, for instance, the Fletchers and Bowyers in London 
separated themselves into two corporations in the reign of 
Elizabeth 1 . One might wonder that, on the one hand, the 
WOjJunen, who c e > J^ g iti^rt_was p-mnnli rlntfrinraj^l — ly the 
^degeneration of the Craft-Gilds, did not at once overthrow 
their dominion, as the Craft-Gilds had formerly superseded the 
degenerated Gilds of the patricians (pp. cx, exi above); and that, 
on the other hand, the State did not, in the interest of the 
public, take any steps towards the abolition of the Gilds, which 
had already been desired so often. But as to the working-men, 
though their position, and especially their prospects, had been 
greatly deteriorated by this degeneration of the Craft-Gilds, their 
interest wa^ rather a reformation, than the abolition, of those 
bodies. The Craft-Gilds maintained a number of regulations, 
which protected the working-men, and in consequence of which 
their material position appears comfortable and free from 
cares, if compared with that of the factory hands at the be- 
ginning of this century, when these regulations no longer existed. 
Uprisings of working-men are therefore to be found in those 
days only in consequence of infringements of Gild-regulations. 
But as for a reformation of the Craft-Gilds according to the 
interests of the working-men, the latter were not powerful 
enough to carry it out against their masters. These still held 
strongly together in their Gilds, and did not yet, as in later 
times (and as formerly the patricians), rival each other in 
weakening competition. The State also had changed, and no 
longer consisted, as before, of an organization of many smaller 
states. As, alter the sixteenth century, the State became 
in all countries continually more centralized by its kings, it 
was not possible for the journeymen to act with the same facility 
as the craftsmen had acted in former times in the towns. More- 


* See Herbert, vol. i. p. 175. 
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over, owing to tho in*!/* i«r>lat*«l method of working, they 
had not yet acquired the umo fading of solidarity, %*r th* t mn^ 
con**’iou»n**s of the j*»wer of *, a* oor (i* t ory hand* ••n^» 
hare. And a* to the State atxduhuig tlw Cr-fl~(uld*— ktn^ 
u«*h 1 the hmrffttomo *« a support ; ffr*t, a# Hr my ATI in 
Kngland, against the nubility 1 ; aod then, b* *iu« th«y i*««Ul 
them f»#r pcruniary muon*. Tlie cikitalut* had yet u> atUm 
the wmo dominion in the State, which in the fourt««*nth century 
they had obtained in the town*. 

ilie ti rat loan to the king* by the Gild* in KngUnd wa* made to 
Henry A III.* in 1544. Tlieroiijwm followed, under th* pr. tence 
of a holy zeal f*»r the purity of religion, the m-»t shariKkwi ^ n . 
tbenti-n of the whole projierty of the Craft-Gild* in favour of 
the king’* private purse, by 37th Henry VIII. c. 4, and fat 
Kdwnnl VI. c. 14 — for the donation* of which thi* pe>p»Ttv eoti- 
sistrd had alway* in Homan -Catholic time* been charged with 
yearly payment* fur *u parting chant rid C*r tin? soul* of thr 
nwj*ctive donor*. The coqoration* of I»adon had to rrdc*tn 
their property with i 18,700. From thi* jicriod the extract* ug 
of money from the trading corjttrations became a regular source 
of supply to Government. In moat manifold way* Klizabcth. and 
afterward* Jame* and Charles, contrived to screw out of the Com- 
panies their wealth. Thi* wa* CMtecially man a "id by the grant- 
ing of patent* for monoj>olic*. and for the oversight and control 
of different trade*, to court ienu, by which the public suffered quite 
a* much a* the Comj aides. During* the Civil War too, and tho 
Commonwealth, the Com panic* had to suffer great exaction* and 
opprr*#i<»n* s . 

Hut the causes of the overthrow of the Crafl-Gild* arose in 
tho bourgeoisie itwlf. These causes were, the rise of large 
capital, and it* investment in manufacture. The 2nd and 3rd 
Philip and Alary alnadv indicate* the commencement. After 
stating that 44 the rich clothier* do oppreis the weaver*, some by 
sotting up and keeping in their houses diver* loom*, and main- 
taining them by journeymen and other jicrson* unskilful; some 
by engrossing of loom* into tin ir hands, and letting them out at 
Mich nnria •liable rents as the poor artificer* are n<H able to 
maintain themselves by, and much has their wive* and families ; 
some again by giving much Ir** w»g\s for the workmanship of 
cloth than in times jw*t, whereby they are freed utterly to 
forsake their oocujwtiomt, &*c. ; it i* enacted that no clodner, 
lriing out of a city, burgh, or markH-town, shall keep more than 
two loom*, nor more than two apprentices, M kc« In short, 

• IU4. p. nt. 
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the Act endeavours to protect the small masters against the com- 
petition of the rich capitalists. But neither this Act nor all the 
other attempts of the corporations could restrain the process of 
development, which, especially in consequence of a series of 
technical discoveries, threw manufacture altogether into the 
hands of the large capitalists. Handicrafts, and the corporations 
together with them, lost continually in importance, and only 
made themselves hated and despised in their endeavour to arrest 
the natural progress of events. I need not enter into the details 
of these excesses of the Craft-Gilds; for as the merits of the 
following system consisted chiefly in these faults of the former, 
and as in consequence of this peculiar kind of merits the fol- 
lowers of the new era were not restrained by modesty from self- 
praise, the Craft-Gilds’ faults are universally known *. These 
excesses caused the removal of the trades carried on under the 
new system, to places free from the influence of corporate control. 
Birmingham, Manchester, and other places of kindred note, owe 
to this their career of prosperity, which was soon to leave the 
ancient cities and boroughs far behind. The competition of the 
Great-Tndustry rising in the new cities deprived the old corpora- 
tions of their real essence, by making the attainment of their 
chief objects illusory, and thus turned them into mere empty 
shadows of their previous grandeur. In France the sovereign 
people finally swept the corporations away in the night of the 
4th August, 1789. In Germany, several bureaucratic enactments 
brought them piecemeal to death, and the last remnants were 
destroyed by the North German Industrial Code of 1869. In 
England they died out gradually before the newly-rising Great- 
Industry; and all that remains of the ancient Gilds in the Livery- 
companies of to-day, is the common eating and drinking. 

Yet in England there grew up successors to the old Gilds, in 
the Trade-Unions of working-men, which, like the first Gilds of 
the old freemen, sprang up as a defence against the great capital- 
ists, who, like ever the strong, competed with each other at the 
expense of the weak. 

1 See however the account of the London Framework -knitters* Company in 
Part V. 
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Trade-Umons arc the ucccwort of the old Gild*. With this 
a^rtion T concluded the foregoing part of thin E*my. It is far 
from l>cing a new statement. On the contrary, friend* and 
enemies of these associations have repeatedly, in words and print, 
jwinted at their connection with the old Gilds, the f rmcr to 
justify, by this pedigree, their existence, the latter to condemn 
them at once by describing them as continuations of institute ns 
considered for long, and generally, at best as antiquated. Their 
enemies, by the dodge of applying to them the epithet of “ long- 
condemned associations for the restriction of trade,” generally 
dispensed with all further inquiries into the real results of their 
working. 

Indeed, ever}' reader of the foregoing pages who has ever 
made himself familiar with the rules of a Trade -Society, or with 
one of the numerous blue-books inquiring into the organization 
of Trade-Societies, must grant at once their similarity to the 
Craft- Gilds. llu t iiotwithatapdjp c ^tiiU-s i rikiny li frontT-*, fi nd 
the numberless writings on the subject of Trade-T*nion«, nobody 
has yet inquired historically how these Union* originated *, and 
how far they may really be considered as the descendants of the 
old Gilds. All opinions on this ixnnt which I have yet met 
with are vague, and, as I am obliged to Fav, far from corre- 
sponding with the reality. The nvvit plausible theory i« ex- 
jH>iinded by Mr. Ludlow in one of the best paper* ever written 
on Trade- Unions*. According to bis idea, the first Trade - 
Unions originated in the capitalist-masters withdrawing from 
the Craft-Gild, so as 41 to confine it to the operative class, so that 

1 Mr. Thornton** chapter On Ike (Vv»e of Trade** Unions (In Tie 
/?mnr, New Sen©*, roL U. p. 6 % -*. and in hi work On Lnh m t r mmd iu ( *••■**» 
Iwi the tame relation to the real origin ol Trad* Union*, a* KooMwa'a Omtnt 
to the hwtorical origin of Slat©* 

* Tn* It- Societies ami ike So cW Science AmocUltsm, in Rv*- 1 *. 

February and March, l$6i. 
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the Gild would necessarily merge in the Trade-Society.” He 
accordingly says, “ The Trade- society of our days is but the 
lopsided representative of the old Gild, its dwarfed but lawful 
heir.” For the historical proof of the identity between the 
two, he refers to Mr. Hill's Account of Trade- Combinations at 
Sheffield *. 

Considering only the rules and restrictions prevailing in the 
old Craft-Gilds, and comparing them with the regulations which 
our modern Trade-Associations, existing only among workmen, 
try to enforce, one might feel inclined to accept this opinion at 
once. But the fact is, that in no one single instance did such 
a withdrawing of the masters from the Craft-Gild, leaving it to 
the workmen alone, ever take place. On the contrary, I think 
it more probable that the masters generally remained in the 
corporation, to prevent its bye-laws being enforced against them, 
and to annihilate its influence. Such, at least, was the case at 
Sheffield — as I w r ill show further on — or the audience of Mr. 
Roebuck's declamations against the United States, the still 
existing Cutler's Company in Hallamshire, w r ould have con- 
sisted of the same persons as returned Mr Mundella for Sheffield ! 
Trade-Unions are no lopsided representatives of the old Gilds ; 
they are complete Gilds themselves, as wx*ll as the Tow r n-Gilds 
and Craft-Gilds. And when calling them the successors of the 
old Gilds, I did not mean to designate them as continuations of 
the Craft-Gilds, nor do I think that their descent from these now 
certainly antiquated societies could justify their existence. But 
if I succeed in proving that wherever w e find in a trade the first 
formation of sueh unions among the workmen, and if, wherever 
more detailed records of their origin are extant, we see them 
arising under the same circumstances and for the same objects 
as the Frith-Gilds and Craft-Gilds previously arose, that is, under 
the breaking-up of an old system, and among the men suffering 
from this disorganization, in order that they may maintain in- 
dependence and order, I think that this, together with the 
identity of their organization with that of the Gilds, will not 
only justify me in calling the Trade-Unions the successors of the 
latter, but will justify as well the existence of the Unions, as I shall 
then have proved that certain circumstances of disorganization, 
if unchecked by stronger restrictions 2 , call forth necessarily in 

1 Trade s* Societies and Strikes. Report of the Committee on Trade s* Societies 
appointed by the Social Science Association, London, i860, p. 521. 

* The want of a similar growth of Trade-Societies on the Continent must he 
accounted for by the military sway prevailing there at the end of the eighteenth 
and the beginning of the nineteenth century, which suppressed all kinds of 
meetings and unions, and by the absence of a similar disorganization of trade to 
that which pi evaded at that time in England. 
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all times the «mo organ ixat ion s into Gild*. Indeed, in our time 
of physical ami economical law-making! ono might call thia 
a historical law. 

Our inquiry make* it necessary tliat we should tint of all 
represent to ourselves tlie regulation* of the Statute of Appren- 
tice*, the jjtli Elizabeth, c. 4, w hich codified the order existing ft»r 
Ct?uturie* among the Craft-Gild*, and applied it to all the trade* 
or iU time. There were indeed combinations and aaaociatiom 
similar to Trade-Societies already before 1 562. Jlut, a* I lia\o 
shown in Hart IV., they were hut exception*, occurring rhUdly in 
the build mg- trade* *. And the very fact of their occurring in tho 
build mg- trade* in the Middle Age*, is another proof of theju#t- 
nc** of the theory which I am p>ing to put forward in the* jiagt© ; 
for these trade* resembled entirely our modern manufacture©, with 
their small number of mutters and their ma*««** of worknvn, 
with sub-contractors, and deduction* from wage*. And a* to the 
2nd and 3rd Kdw VI. c. 15, it ha* been shown above* that this 
statute refers, not to association* of journeymen like our Trade- 
Societies, but to the abuse* of craftsmen in general. 

According toTLe 5th Ehz. c. 4, no ono could lawfully exefci«o 
either a* master or ns journeyman, any art, mystery, or manual 
occupation, except he had been brought up therein seven yearn, 
at least, as an apprentice. Every householder dwelling in a city. 
tow'n-cor]>orato, or market-town, might take apprentices for seven 
years at least. Hut only those youths might Ixj taken a* ap- 
prentices whose parent* posseted a certain fortune; and none 
could be bound but those who were under twenty -one years of 
:igo. W hoever had three apprentices must keep one journeyman ; 
and for every other apprentice above three, one other journeyman. 
As to journeymen, it was enacted that, in most trade*, no 
person should retain a servant under one whole year, and no 
servant was to depart or be put away but upon a cpmrter'* 
warning. The hours of work were fixed by the Act to al*>ut 
twelve hours in summer, and from tho day-dawn till night 
in winter. W ages were to be assessed yearly by the justice* of 
the jx*nce or the town-magistrate*, at every general Session* first 
to be holden after Easter. The same authorities were to settle 
all disputes between matters and apprentice*, and protect the 
latter. The 1st Jac. I. c. 6 expressly extends this power of tie 

K * L “Mces and town-inagistrates to fix wages, to the wages of all 
urers and workmen whatever. 

~"It is evident tliat, as long a* the regulation* of the Statute of 
Apprentice* were maintained, the position of the worknun was 


1 So© p. cxlir, ftbor©. 
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secure. The long term of service assured them the regularity of 
employment, which they desired above everything. The magis- 
trates were, according to the intention of the Act, to assess tho 
wages so as to u yield unto tho hired person, both in the time of 
scarcity and in the time of plenty, a convenient proportion of 
wages;** and the hours of work were not excessive, especially as 
the manner of carrying on industry was not then so exhaustive as 
it is now-a-days. Besides, the restrictions as to apprentices pre- 
vented a too great competition from lowering the skilled workmen 
to the level of eomnion labourers. But as Adam Smith 1 tells 
us, the operation of this statute was limited by interpretation to 
cities, towns-corporate, and market-towns, and to those trades 
only which were established in England before the 5th Eliz. 

In order to prove my assertion, that the Trade-Unions origi- 
nated with the non-observance of these regulations, I will now 
successively consider, first, some of the trades subject to the 
5th Eliz. c. 4 ; then, some of those which were incorporated by 
charter ; and lastly, some whieh were free from any restrictions, 
whether by charter or Acts of Parliament. 

The woollen manufactures were the old staple trade of England. 
I have already spoken in Part IV. of the great importance of tho 
Craft-Gilds of the Woollen-weavers ; and we have seen how tho 
great number of workmen employed in this trade led them to 
combine whenever there was a temporary want of sufficient 
organization ' 2 . Later on, the trade came under the 5th Eliz. 
c. 4, and was regulated besides by the 5th and 6th Edw. VI. 
c. 22 as to the use of machinery, and by the above 3 eited 
2nd and 3rd Philip and Mary, c. 1 1, as to the number of looms 
which one weaver might have. 

According to a report of a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons in 1757, the assessment of wages by the justices seems to 
have fallen into disuse in this trade already before 1720. In 
that year the justices fixed a rate of wages ; but it was not 
carried out into practice. This want of fixed wages evidently led 
to oppressions of the workmen by the masters, and induced the 
men to combine. Accordingly, irT T7 25 the 12th Geo. I. c. 34 
prohibited the combinations of workmen employed in the woollen 
manufactures; and an Act of the following year ordered the 
justices onee more to fix the rate of wages in this trade. In 
accordance with this Aet, the workmen petitioned the justices in 
1756 to fix such rates of wages. But as the masters made a 
counter-petition, the justices refused to aet. The immediate 
consequence, according to the evidence of a master, was, that 

1 Wealth of Nation*, Bk. I. ch. x. Tart it 

* See pp. cxliii, cxliv, above. 


* See p. clxiii. 
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the Weaver* revolted, hindered the journeymen who went on 
working, ami drove thrin from their loom*. This master estimate* 
the loose* which arono to the country from the*© riots, at from 
£ 15,000 to £'20,000. This iitrike induced the unutcr manu- 
facturer# to sgreo with the workmen, and |**iice wa* at once 
re-c* Ubhahed *. In the mrneycar the iuoticc* were ordered again, 
by the 20th Cieo. II. c. 35, to acttle the rate* of labour yearly in 
the woollen manufacture*. 

But theee were mere transitory skirmish©*, calWi forth by 
individual attempts of the master* to abolish the existing order 
of tiling. As, however, this order was still ma'ntaintd by 
the legislature, these attempts did not at tliat time lead to the 
formation of lading Trade-Societies. f niia did not come 
about till the transition of the woollen manufacture* from 
the domestic to the factory system, and till the attempt of the 
master manufacturers to get the 5th Kliz. c. 4 rt*j**alcd. A 
Parliamentary Report* exist* which give* almost a photograph 
of the state of tho woollen manufacture* at the time of the*c 
changes. As it is of importance for tho understanding of the 
origin of Trade- Unions in ail trade* to have a clear idea of this 
transition, I will give a detailed account of the*© change* in the 
woollen manufactures, and will then deal less fully with the 
other trades. 

Hie woollen manufactures were carried on in the last century 
by small masters in their own homes. They dwelt in village* 
and scattered houses, and often cultivated tasidc# a little land, 
from three to twelve or fifteen acres. Often too they luul a 
horse to earn' their cloth to market, or, in later times, to the 
public mill. *rho number of such small masters in tho environ* 
of Leeds was estimated in 1806 as 3500. 

Every master luul served a seven years* apprenticeship. Though 
tho 5th Eliz. c. 4 was not known, either to masters or men, it* 
regulations were maintained, because thev correspond^ to custom. 
Thus even in 1806 there were in ifannley, a clothworkcrs* 
village of from 4000 to 5000 inhabitant#, ninety-seven appren- 
tices bound fur seven years, and only four bound for a snorter 
period. 

Each maftcr employed on the average ten journeymen and 
apprentices. As a rule there was one apprentice to two or three 

1 Journal* of tie Horn* of Commons, roL xxtU. f>jv 730-7x1 
* Report ami Minnies of Etidmco om lie State of tie WmUen Mommfmetarr of 
England, July 4th, lSo6 e Kwry nn;l« •Ulnaent made in lU W-*«% aoommI 
in (ho |«xt con bo rwoveil from ihii report, which I rtooous«*d rvm y render 
interceted in tho ■ubjoct te penaoo, m ll U om of tho moot btermting rxyoflo 1 
know at 
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journeymen. Besides, the master was regularly assisted by his 
wife and children. Children working with their fathers did not 
need to be bound by indenture. As a rule, all these persons 
worked in the master’s house, where llie wool was worked through 
all the various stages, till it became undressed cloth, and, if 
necessary, was dyed. Sometimes also the journeymen did tho 
work in their own houses, and were assisted in it by their wives. 

The master himself taught the apprentice his trade. If tho 
latter had the prospect of ever becoming a master himself, ho 
was also taught how to buy raw materials. In this case tho 
master received a premium on taking the apprentice. After tho 
seven years’ apprenticeship the apprentice could settle at once as 
a master; but as a rule he worked first for one or two years as a 
journeyman. The fact that a young man of good repute eould 
always get credit for as much wool as would enable him to settle 
as a small master, is especially urged in recommendation of this 
system. The great stability . and regularity of employment, 
appears, however, as its chief advantage. Slackness of trade 
did not at once stop work in the workshops. The master went 
on working, although he could not find an immediate sale for his 
products, and took his w T ares to the market. The fact is, that ho 
seldom w r orked to order. Sale in the cloth-halls w*as the rule. 

If, then, a sudden stagnation occurred in the foreign market, or 
a large firm became bankrupt, the losses distributed themselves 
over a larger surface. They fell on the wdiole body of manu- 
facturers; and though each individual small master suffered by 
it, there were but few, if any, whom it ruined. In such extreme 
cases the small masters also often took w T ork from other small_ 
masters, to maintain their families. 

Like the trade of the masters, the employment of the journey- 
men was exceedingly regular. As a rule, journeymen w ere hired 
for a year, and had board and washing at their masters’. They 
received besides, annual wages of from ^8 to Thera were, 

journeymen who had continually Tor twenty years and mor£___ 
worked with the same masters. If trade became slack, or there 
was a stop in the sale, journeymen w T ere not suddenly discharged 
in masses. Such discharges scarcely ever happened ; as a rule, 
tho masters let the men w r ork on in the hope of better times. 
They considered it a duty to keep, in time of distress, the work- 
men to whose exertions in good times they ow T ed their wealth. 

If a master was in want of work for his journeyman, he used to 
see about for a job for him at another master’s ; if one could not bo 
got, he w as kept on by his old master. “ The men and masters,” 
says a master, “ w’ere in general so joined together in sentiment, 
and, if I may be permitted to use the term, love to each other, that 
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they did not with to bo srparated if they could h»!u it" If, hi 
the other hand, a uuutcr ever luul iiHina onl^m titan h* could 
satisfy, he a* led another ni**tr>r to lend him a journeyman ’. 

'Hie centre* of thu organization of trad# were the cl«»th-liatla, 
to which the ma#trr* brought their product* to market. In 
Leeds there were two ltalU, one f *r white cloth and one for 
onlound. Similar hall* were at Bradford, Halifax ami 1 1 (elder*. 
ticld. There the cloth was examuud ami n>-Muntl by the 
authorities. 'Hie two chief cl*»th-halls at lx**!* w* re under the 
direction of a certain number of Tni#t«*s, who wer* clrct»d for 
three yenm by all theclothworkcm of the manufacturing \ illugrs, 
ns the moat trustworthy and most intelligent of their t*dr. 
They watched over the grneral trade interest#, ami cep-- tally 
the observance of all rules ami bye-law* which wrn? framed from 
time to time for the government of the halls. No cMhworkrr 
was allowed to bring hi* ware* for sale in thr«r ltalls, unh m he 
ha l served a seven yearn’ apprentice hip. 

Tlio introduction of machinery brought a change into this 
state of things. Mills were now 5 erected on rivers ami stream*, 
to make use of the fall of the water. Various nrocr^w, wli«h 
had Ik* fore been chiefly performed by hand uuler the masters’ 
own roof, were now executed in public mills bv machinery. In 
the neighbourhood of even' manufacturing village were sexeiml 
such mills to be found. The manufacturer brought his wares to 
them with little trouble and lo**t of time, and fetched them back 
after they had gone through the necessary process. The cost 
was but small, so that he was enabled to git by these mills 
the advantage of very expensive machines. Sometimes too the 
master himself performed the work by machinery in the mill, in 
order that it might bo well done. 

1 Sc# tl# llrfpri abor# rtftmd to, p. & Sm, for Um dud bi I h# InV 

p. 43. As tb© atat» *jU la lb# toil might U thought by mm cudvrUal, I 
will quota soo# qowliooi and aa«««n (mat lb# Jfiprf, " Dwis lb# tio# you 
w«r# employed by a domwtk manufacturer bail you r»guW work omatawiiy f* 
" Ye*. I had ; 1 i#t*r bad rauao to complain.** ** Wo too coaelantiy iffli )*! 
without rebmiM to matter*, or wore yoo nartian ample; »d ltd mm H imm db- 
rlArKtd 1“ — *' I nertr wa* dkkrpd ; I bar# b##u with ma*t«r*wb#re lb#y ww* 
abort, and tbey u#vd to a## about for a job for me, and U 000 could sot be fW, I 
was con tinned.** ** If tb« d ogma t ic autar van abort b# wiabad you to | 4 r 4 up 
another job, If yoo could ret It , If sot, b# would coo lino# to |h« you war-t 
meat I**— * Y#a." (p. IIJ.) M Aa to tb# habit oftMhWea k~r*< tb# 1 tnn m 
tbey a#*( 4 *;«d, you bare elated that to b# your habit I*—** Yaa‘ M " euU <1 
bar# born (oadbla for you, without evident d usd ran tag* to y oureo tf . to bare kept 
on peraon*. paring them wagr*. without deririog any from their work I"— 

•' \Ve consider it aa a doty, and there U that good aslanlaatfug b ut w eo s tb# em* 
pUy»ra and tb# employed, that w# aboskl think it a reey trkwus# taak to turn off 
a workman wham w# consider aa a good and aa b on — 4 w orkman.* (p IJI ) 
And again on p 40 . •' I scarcely eter knew a man dweharged from his matter 
bccsoa# his master could sot jirt him emplo y is mt.** 
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In tins domestic system of industry the work was chiefly 
performed by persons who were its proprietors. It was not so in 
the system of the “rich master clothiers” which arose in the 
West of England. They bought the foreign wool directly from 
the importer, and the native in the fleece, or from the wool- 
stapler. They then gavo it to workmen to work up, partly in 
their own houses, partly in the masters*. For every single pro- 
cess through which the wool had to go until its completion, the 
masters gave the ware to another class of workers, none of whom 
went out of his own line. By this the workers obtained great 
skill in the performance of their operations. As in this system, 
so also in the system of the master manufacturers which came 
into existence with the origin of machinery, the workers w r ere 
not the owmers of the work they worked on. The merchants, for 
the most part possessors of large capitals, now became manu- 
facturers themselves, and erected mills. In one or several 
buildings they kept more or less operatives working-up by 
machinery, under the employers* or their overseers* superinten- 
dence, the materials belonging to them. 

These changes in the manner of carrying on industry led to 
others in the position of the journeymen. The first change was, 
that the apprentices w r ere often no longer bound by indenture, 
though they mostly still served their seven years without it. In the 
mills, however, it also soon became usual to employ workers wiio 
had served no apprenticeship, besides great numbers of women 
and children ; the latter at an earlier age than w T ould have been 
possible without machinery, and according to the 5th Eliz. e. 4. 
Their labour w r as of eourse mueh cheaper than that of skilled 
workmen. The number of employers who had served no appren- 
ticeship increased more and more. Whereas formerly the eloth of 
no master wiio had not served a seven years* apprenticeship was 
admitted to the cloth-halls, the trustees framed in 1796 a new 
regulation, according to which those manufacturers also w r ere to 
be admitted wiio had carried on the trade of a elothworker for 
only five years. Soon after, all persons w f ere admitted to the 
cloth-halls without any qualification. 

It seems that at the beginning neither masters nor journeymen 
resisted at once the violation of the old customs and law r s. But 
the employment of great numbers of children, apprentices, and 
journeymen wiio had served no apprenticeship, soon took the 
bread out of the mouths of the Weavers, and this led in 1796 to 
the formation of a Trade-Society, the so-ealled Institution , among 
the Clothw'orkers at Halifax, to prevent people from carrying 
on the trade in violation of custom and law. They did not know 
that, according to the 5th Eliz. c. 4, they might produce in court 
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against tho transgrr**«»r* of tin* law, for they were entirely 
ignorant that thin statute existed at all ; they only knew the 
old restrictions as the customary order. Another object of the 
Institution was the a**i%tance of sick metnhrr*. When, by tho 
39th (too. III. c. 8l, in 1799, all auoh associations were sup- 

I iromd. and tho aeetiinul*ti»»n of fund* bv th*in especially j ro* 
libited, the Institution was ncvertlu I carried on. The only 
change was, that in«tcad of k«**j»tiig accumulated fund* tho 
n cocoas rv money was lexied by subscription* in each case of want. 
The Institution included the workmen of several pUc«w 

A« the new system spread, the greater irregularity of employ- 
ment was felt more ami more by the workmen. Kvrry small flue- 
tuation of trade aflected the capital of a single large manufacture r 
much more tlrnn it had formerly affected a multitude of email 
ones, who had often oven not noth'll it. Kvrry stop in the 
sale led at once to a discliargc of workmen. Wlw*r*»w formerly 
in had time* tho small martens liad worked on st«*k, the master- 
uumufacturrm avoided the accumulation of stock, and w*»rkM 
only to order. Whilst formerly wage* lmd been aetth-d for tho 
year, now even* fluctuation led to reductions of wage*. Ikwidrs, 
44 the opulent clothiers made it a rule to have one-third more 
men than they could employ, and then these had to stand still 
port of their time 1 .” At the beginning, on tho erection of a 
mill, the master-manufacturers enticed tho workmen by high 
wages from the service of the domestic clothiers; but then every 
fluctuation brought reductions of wages and discharges. When- 
ever such discharged workmen found work again even for leas 
wages at a domestic clothier’s, on account of the greater re- 
gularitv of employment they never washed afterwards to change 
their place, even for higher woiges at the factories *. 

Tlie position of the dom«^tic master-clothier* was also greatly 
deteriorated by the spread of the factories. With tho growth of 
these, home-work decreased. Many who had been masters sank 
to be workmen. Many who would formerly have become masters, 
now remained workmen for ev» r. They began to fear that the 
factory system would entirely supplant the donuetio, and th#*y 
therefore supported tho workmen in their re*i*tance. 

As, in conse^ucnco of tho 39th and 40th Geo. III. e. 106 
(1800), all combinations were severely prohibited, the workmen 

* Nrporl, p. 111. 

• A JourtHpun who had tinatrly wtwk«d b a klory. M®* A*k«d why U 
work a f »r a mbaII master ibnoffh at Uaa my* . “ re mb K I 

har« been oat of tw^y. I bar* |om from Imam to hamm to work , a®4 It w-'-w 
happen* that the smaller cloth* era change their me*. Mcwpt 1* lb* mm of *mlh 
aimI ucknem. I ncter could Iaj bold of mtch a a opportunity 
p. 115. 
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combined under the cloak of Friendly-Societies. The Report 
from the Committee on Woollen-Clothiers* Petitions of March 
14th, 1803, contains the rules of a Trade-Society which had 
been begun as a Friendly-Soeiety on Sept. 24th, 1802, and also 
an advertisement from a newspaper, “ calling a meeting of one 
weaver out of the parish he represents, in order to determine on 
prosecuting those who unlawfully exercise or follow the trade of 
a weaver.*’ At the same time we see the Trade-Society already 
anxious for the morals of the workmen — as before, the old Gilds 
— for they ofFer a reward to him who would detect any workman 
embezzling materials. The chief object of this and similar Trade- 
Societies was the legal prosecution of transgressors of the 5th 
Eliz. c. 4, of the 5th and 6th Edw. VI. c. 22, and the 2nd and 
3rd Philip and Mary, c. 11. 

After several employers had been condemned, first the master- 
manufacturers of Somersetshire, Wiltshire, and Gloucestershire 1 , 
and afterwards those of Yorkshire 2 , petitioned Parliament for the 
repeal of the last-named statutes. They especially urged the 
fact, that there were no master-manufacturers, and very few 
journeymen, who had served a seven years* apprenticeship, and 
that masses of workmen would become breadless if the 5th Eliz. 
c. 4 was carried out. Others 3 desired the repeal of the 5th and 
6th Edw. VI. c. 22 only, but wished the maintenance of the two 
other statutes for the protection of the domestic trade, the 27th, 
28th, and 32nd sections of the Statute of Apprentices excepted. 
On these petitions the said laws were in 1803 (43rd Geo. III. c. 
136) suspended for one year for the woollen manufactures, and 
all prosecutions for violating them were stopped. This suspension 
was renewed in 1804, 1805, 1806, and so forth, until the final 
repeal of the laws (49th Geo. III. c. 109) in 1809. 

After these petitions had been presented to Parliament, the 
trustees of the eloth-halls at Leeds assembled the clothworkers 
of the villages which they represented, to agree on counter 
measures. They signed counter petitions, and appointed agents 
to support them before Parliament. The necessary moneys were 
raised by subscriptions. Besides, the trustees prosecuted em- 
ployers who violated the laws in question. They acted for both 
masters and men. 

But it soon appeared to their constituents, that the trustees 
did not proceed with sufficient zeal. “ When we caw,” says a 
journeyman, “ that they did not advance, and as we knew the 
evils arising therefrom, and that we thereby should become 

1 Report from the Committee on Woollen- Clot hi erg* Petition, March 14th, 1803. 

* Report on York e hire Woollen Petition s, May 9th, 1803. 

9 Rcjjort on Woollen Manvfaetarert Petition, April 34th, 1804. 
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breodleoa,” tho workmen took the afluir into their own ham!*, 
petitioned Parliament by them#* Ives, anil appoints their own 
amenta. They again formed an Institution, about tho year 1H03. 
All journeymen bclong«xl to it, ami all working in anv workshop 
contributed together to it* fund*. Kvrn *0 early as this, contribu- 
tions are to be found from member* of other trade*, an from Brick- 
layers, Carpenters, &e. Many home-working master Clothien* 
also, and very wealthy one* among them, joined tho Institution to 
pu«h forwanl affair* before Parliament, a* the trustees so-incd 
to give up the concern. It appi'ar* from evidence before tho 
Committee, that the Institution spent from .£'10,000 to ,£ 1 2,000 
on petitions to Parliament. 

According to tho 14 Rule* and Orders of tho Clothiers' Com- 
munity, 1803," tho chief object of the Institution was to carry 
out tho legal regulations ns to apprentices, in their original 
purity. Rut it is declared at tho same time that those who 
till now had carried on the trade contrary to these regulations 
should continue without molestation. The activity of the society 
was only to extend to the future. The Rules complain besides, 
that the abuses which lunl arisen, especially the large number 
of hands who had been driven into the trade, liad destroyed 
tho mutual dependence between masters and men, and had pro- 
duced pride and overbearing on the part of the former. Hence- 
forth all apprentices were to be considered unlawful who had 
not been bound by indenture for seven years. They were to bo 
bound, moreover, at so early an age, that their term would havo 
expired before their majority, as no indenture was binding after 
their twenty-first year. Tho only exception w*as made in the case 
of a son of a lawful workman who served his father seven years. 
I must hero mention, that with the factor}' system a new kind 
of apprentices sprung up, namely, apprentices bound to Journey- 
men ; hitherto all had been bound to the master. Nobody, as 
the Rules further ordain, w ras to learn two trades at once. In 
other Rules, workmen of other trades also stated that this regu- 
lation of the 37th Kdw. Ill c. 5 1 was to be maintained. 

To the prosecution of this chief object, the Institution added 
the assistance of the sick, and of the widows of deceased members, 
under entirely similar conditions as arc still now' usual in Trade- 
Unions. Tho necessary moneys were collected, in ever}* single 
case, in tho name of the aick, or of the widow of the deceased. 
In Ixxxls, the contribution of each member was irf. a week, ami 
at Halifax yi. Twice a year a committee of thirteen was elected 
by the members at a genera! meeting, to manage the affair* of 


* Set j*p c* lift, ciiir, ibort. 
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the Institution. Seven were to form a quorum. Fines were 
imposed for not accepting office when chosen. On resigning*, 
the committee had to render account of their doings. There 
were also stewards, who had to provide for the collection of 
contributions, and the assistance of the sick. Besides, we find 
here also what we found in the Statutes of all Gilds, from the 
Gilds of Abbotsbury, Exeter, and Cambridge, namely, that all 
offences at meetings, by using bad language, ill-behaviour, and 
the like, should be punished. The committee had the right to 
alter the rules according to need. If any cause of complaint 
arose, either as to apprentices or as to some other rule, the men 
of the workshop were first to inquire into the case, to try and 
arrange the difficulty. But wherever they did not succeed, the 
difference was to be brought before the committee, whose de- 
cision was to be final. 

The masters, however, did not continue long in the Institution. 
The fact was, that it also assisted men on strike. At one place 
the workmen of a master-manufacturer quarrelled with him and 
struck work. The members of the Institution wished to assist 
them ; upon this the masters left the society. 

When the master-manufacturers heard that the object of the 
Institution was to petition Parliament for the maintenance of 
the 5th Eliz. c. 4 they required their workmen to leave it. On 
refusing this they were all discharged. The master-manufac- 
turers even entered into combinations for suppressing the Insti- 
tution, which, strange to say, notwithstanding the 39th and 40th 
Geo. III. c. 106, was considered allowable by the Parliamentary 
Committee, though it was hostile to the Institution. On the 
other hand, the workmen at some places forced the owners of 
mills who worked for others on hire, to enter their society, as 
otherwise they declared they would not work for them. They 
also hindered them from working for su6h masters as were hostile 
to the Institution. Once, when a master-manufacturer employed 
unlawful workers, his journeymen struck work. The rest of the 
master-manufacturers then promised their colleague assistance, 
and offered to do his work for him in the meantime. But when 
they attempted to do this, all their journeymen threatened to 
leave their factories at once. Finally, the masters signed a 
contract, according to which they obliged themselves to engage 
no more workmen for the future, contrary to the 5th Eliz. 

c - 4 * . 

When, year after year, notwithstanding all petitions of the 
workmen, the Acts regulating the woollen manufacture were 
suspended, a factory was burnt down; and in September, 1805, 
the London Fire Insurance Companies received letters of caution 
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from workmen, wherein they declared that, &» Parliament re- 
fused to protect their right, they would do it themselves. 
Though the Iteport of the Committee expressly states, tluit not 
the Institution, but individuals, must bo charged with these 
nefarious deeds, yet they prove the exas|»rration prevailing 
oniony tho workmen. But notwithstanding this cxasjx-ration, 
and the attachment of the journeymen to their Trade-Society, 
which even then was so great, that ns a master said in evidence, 
if it were prohibited they would rather follow it than the laws 
of tho land, yet this Trade-Society ceased at once, wh*-n in 
Christmas, 1805, the trustees of the cloth-halls again took up 
tho petitions. The workmen at once delivered them all their 
funds. It is evident from this, that the object of the Institution 
was nothing but the maintenance of the existing legal and cus- 
tomary regulations of trade. As soon as the State ceased to 
maintain order, it stepped into its place ; and as soon as there 
was a prospect of a moro legitimate authority putting tho law 
into practice, the Institution ceased at once. 

The Committee of tho House of Commons before which this 
cvidenco was taken was, however, not favourable to the cause of 
the workmen. As ever on such occasions, tho followers of tho 
movement were spoken of as “ poor deluded wretches,” and it 
was made an especial fault of the Institution, that “ its inevitable 
though gradual result must be tho progressive rise of wages 
among all classes of workmen V* The Committee met the 
petitions for the maintenance of the existing laws with tho very 
naive consolation, that the advantages of tho domestic system 
were so great, that it could never be supplant ed by tho factory 
system; and by referring to the “true principles of commerce 
which were now so generally understood and acknowledged.” 
But as tho Committee recommended in the same breath tho 
maintenance of tho laws prohibiting the export of raw materials 
and machinery, the emigration of skilled workmen to foreign 
countries, and combinations of journeymen, it seems that they 
accepted Adam Smith's principles with conditions only. Their 
reason for advising tho repeal of the 5th Kliz. c. 4 appears 
rather to have l>oen tho one uttered by one of the members of 
tho Committee, namely, tluit its “ maintenance would put tho 
determination of tho price of labour in tho power of those who 
had the means of working*.” Indeed, Adam Smith was right 
in saying, “ Whenever the legislature attempt* to regulate tho 
differences between masters and workmen, its counsellors are 
always the masters I ” 

* Report of 1S06, p. 17. * MimmUo of 1S06, p 17S. 
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After tho repeal of the said statutes (p. clxviii) the com- 
binations among the workmen in the woollen manufactures 
became chronic. 

Earlier than the Trade-Society which the Clothworkers began 
in 1802 under the cover of a Friendly-Society, the Shipwrights 
of Liverpool had formed themselves in the last century into a 
Trade-Society, which was nominally a mere benefit-dub 1 . Here 
too the abuse of employing chiefly apprentices caused the origin 
of this union. But much earlier than the Trade-Societies in 
both these trades were those of the Hatters. Besides being 
under the 5th Eliz. c. 4, the hat-trade was under two Acts of 
the 8th Eliz. and the 1st Jac. I., which only confirmed the 
regulations of the Statute of Apprentices expressly for that trade. 
In this trade prevailed, early in the eighteenth eentury, the 
system of carrying on industry by means of sub-eontractors 
( [alias sweaters), who were called Little Masters. They received 
the materials from the master-manufacturers, and got them 
worked up by apprentices only. This led to combinations of 
the journeymen. From 1772 an extremely vigorous Trade- 
Society existed among them for maintaining the existing order 
and providing for the interests of the operatives. As soon as 
the employers attempted to give work to sub-eontractors, they 
forced them by strikes to take it back. The society was called 
the Congress , was regulated by statutes, and framed bye-laws. 
All workmen of the trade belonged to it. Every one had to 
pay a weekly contribution of 2 d. As the workmen thus pre- 
vented the masters from employing an excessive number of appren- 
tices, the masters petitioned Parliament in 1777 for the repeal 
of the legal restrictions as to apprentices, and for prohibitions 
of combinations of journeymen 2 . Both were granted by tho 
17th Geo. III. c. 55, which did not however repeal all restric- 
tions, for every master-hatter was to employ one journeyman for 
every apprentice he might take. 

In the Tailors’ trade also combinations must have existed early 
in the eighteenth eentury, as the 7th Geo. I. e. 13 forbade them. 
I could, however, find nothing as to the cause of these combina- 
tions in the Journals of the House of Commons. But it is 
probable that here also, as in other trades, as for instance in the 
woollen manufactures just mentioned, the discontinuance of the 
legal regulation of wages by the justices of the peace occasioned 
these combinations. This seems the more probable, as the preamble 
of the 8th Geo. III. c. 17 speaks of those who by “ many subtle 
devices ” tried to evade the regulations of wages by the justices 

1 Social Science A variation'* Report on Trade Societies, p. 480. 

* Journal* of the House of Commons, vol. xxvii. pp. 730-733. 
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according to tho 7U1 Geo. I, c. 13. By these word* matters 
are evidently meant, a* the device* of the workmen would ha\e 
►imply been strikes. In any case, however, the combinations 
of tho Tailor* teem to ha\e been but tramitory, and not to 
have led to tho formation of lasting Trader Union*. At least, 
during the entire eighteenth century we hear no more of combina- 
tion* of journeymen, and not even tho 8th Geo. III. e. 17 male* 
mention of them. 

I now* turn to tho consideration of *ome trade* incorporated 
by charter. 

The trado of Framework-knitting w*as not yet cstablislnd in 
tho 5th KHz. 1 Hut in tho year 1663 Charlc* II. incorporated 
“several persons, by tho name of Master, Warden, A**iptanta, 
and Society, of tho Art and Mystery of Framework-knitter*, of 
tho Cities of London and Westminster, tho Kingdom of England 
and Dominion of Wales, for ever, with power to exercise their 
jurisdiction throughout England and Wales; and from time to 
time to make Bye-law* for tho regulation of the said business 
of Framework-knitting, and to punish persons who should offend 
against such Bye-laws/’ By § 33 of tho Charter* the Master was 
directed to “enforce tho statute of tho 5th KHz. c. 4, or any 
other statute as respects apprentices and the occupations of tho 
trade.” 

By this ordinance of tho Charter, therefore, tho 5th KHz. c. 4 
had authority also over this trade. But evidently the Charter 
was not of the tame effect a a the Statute of Apprentice* would 
have been, if it had had direct authority over the trade. The 
execution of the ordinances of the Charter defended on the 
Master and Warden* of the Company, that is, on the good-will of 
employer*. A* early as tho beginning of the eighteenth centupr 
the master* employed apprentices in unlimited number*, often in 
the proportion of ton and more apprentices to one journeyman ; 
and there is even a man mentioned who had for thirty years 
employed constantly twenty-five apprentices to ono journeyman. 
Indeed, this abuse of the want of fixed legal restrictions cannot 
surprise us, for besides the less wage* to be paid to an apprentice, 
the parishes often jmid bounties to tho amount of jL$ lor every' 
boy taken from the workhouse # . 

By this system tho adult workers immediately after tho 
expiration of their apprenticeship fell into deep misery. Tliry 

1 Fc Ikin'* IliMory +f tk< M&ckim* wromgkt IfoHrry mmd Imtt w, 

Lnmion, 1*6 7, pp. 71, 75. 
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therefore, in 1710, petitioned the Company to carry out the 
regulations of the Charter with regard to apprentices. But the 
Company refused. This was followed by a riot of the workmen; 
they destroyed about 100 frames, threw them out of the windows, 
and thrashed the opposing masters and their apprentices. The 
frightened masters gave in, and promised to observe for the 
future the ordinances of the Charter with regard to apprentices. 
But as the system of parish apprentices was continued, the trade, 
notwithstanding this promise, was so overstocked with lawful 
journeymen without employment, that the most serious seditions 
ensued. The extent to which they went may be seen from the 
fact that in 1727 an Act was passed, prohibiting under penalty 
of death the breaking of frames, which was the men’s chief way 
of revenging themselves on their masters l . The overstocking of 
the trade with breadless parish apprentices who had served their 
term, brought them, in the years 1740 to 1750, near to starva- 
tion, according to Mr. Fell in’s 2 * account. “There was often 
only one coat in a shop, which was worn by each in turn °, as I10 
went out from its precincts ; so that one Moss, a Northampton- 
shire master, refused to employ a man possessed of a good coat, 
declaring the best workmen were only to be found in ragged 
ones.” 

On May 22, 1745, the Company ordained new bye-laws 4 , which 
were confirmed by the Lord Chancellor in accordance with the 
19th Henry VII. c. 7. They enacted once more the old restric- 
tions as to apprentices. Besides, these bye-laws contain the 
first direct news of the practice which was to bring such infinite 
misery on the workmen, namely, of owners of frames who, though 
they did not themselves exercise the trade, let frames out on 
hire 5 . This is the first intimation of mere capitalist-employers. 
But when the Company did nothing further but attempt to 
enforce its authority in favour of the London employers 
throughout the whole country, this led to the entire loss of its 
influence. 

When, at the beginning and in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, the trade retired more and more from London to 
Nottingham, the Company sent its deputies there to maintain 
its privileges. But the Nottingham manufacturers did not 
acknowledge them. They were already employers of the modern 
6tyle ; they had (for the most part) not served a seven years’ 
apprenticeship themselves, and employed unlawful workers, such 

1 Felkin, pp. 73, 227-229. * Ibid. p. 82. 

* Among the London tailor* such a coat is called a " reliever.** 

4 Journals of ike House of Commons , vol. xxvi. pp. 790-794. 

8 See Felkin, p. 79. 
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as journeymen who liad not served their lo^ml term or dkl not 
belong to the Company, as well as women and children; of two 
employers, wo are even told that the one worked with twenty- 
three, the other with forty-nine, apprentices, without employ ing 
any journeyman. Tho Company rt lying on its Ordinances con- 
firmed by the f>ord Chancellor, threatened to enforce theso 
musters submission at law. Hut then its former conduct towards 
the petitions of the journeymen in 1710, and its own degenera- 
tion. were revenged ujwn itself. The retort on it was that its 
members did not themselves maintain tho seven years' apprentice- 
ship as a qualification of trade,— tliat they had tlemw he* given 
up tho requisite of a masterpiece,— and tliat instead ofjfrcvcntin^ 
frauds they rather committed them thcmseltc*. Trie fact is, 
that tho London manufacturers were quite as much modern 
employers as thooo of Nottingham, and their whole proceeding 
appears nothing but a trick arising from envy. The workman, 
however, hailed with joy tho proceedings of the Comismy. The 
Company also addressed tho men especially, asked tnem to join 
them, made easier for them the conditions of entrance, promised 
the re-establishment of tho old order, and designated themselves 
as the true friends of the workmen, whilst they called their other 
employers their enemies l . The master-manufacturers, threatened 
with lawsuits by the Company, petitioned Parliament and accused 
the Comjsiny of ruining the trade by monopolies. As Parliament 
was of tho same opinion, the Company became unable to enforce 
its bye-laws legally, and thereforo ceased henceforth to exercise 
a real in Hue nee over tho trade*. 

Notwithstanding tho enonnous rise of framework -knitting in 
the jH'riod from 1750 to 1780, tho workmen — as Mr. Fclkin 
says — but slowly, partially, and indirectly profited by it. Tbo 
trade suffered under tho constant influx of boys, girls, and non- 
freed workmen. Whilst theso abuses had hitherto produced only 
violent transitory revolts, they then — when all hoj>c in tho 
efficiency of the Couijianr had been finally destroyed — led to tho 
formation of a Trade- l*nion of tho workmen. Thus arose the 
Stocking-makers' Association for Mutual Protection in the Mid- 
land Counties of Kngland, for the ptinxwe of making regulations 
as to apprentices, inasmuch as a legal order was wanting. This 
body soon became so powerful in Nottingham tliat it influenced 
the elections for Parliament, and even made them. Mr. Abel 
Smith was thus returned without opposition in 1778, when the 
members of this Association marched in procession before his 
chair, accompanied by two assistants, Uie clerk, and other 


* rol. xxtI. p. 794. 
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deputies of the London Framework-knitters Company. “ This 
formerly authoritative body lmd,” as Mr. Felkin says, ‘‘another 
opportunity thus given them, by wise and timely measures, to 
have rendered themselves useful between the master-hosiers and 
their discontented workmen. The novelty of high rents exacted 
for frames, with other charges, had not yet settled into a legalized 
custom ; the best of the journeymen and wisest of the masters 
might have Wen conciliated, and the Charter revived ; but the 
time was wasted in squabbles about fees, and the Company lost 
almost its last hold on the trade V* 

As the complete abandonment of the workmen to the discre- 
tion of the employers plunged them, notwithstanding the 
flourishing state of the trade, into the greatest misery, they 
petitioned the House of Commons in 1778 for a legal regulation 
of the rate of wages. In consequence of low wages, the payment 
of frame-rents, and other charges of the employers, they were, 
according to their statement, unable to maintain themselves and 
their families. As the master-hosiers made a counter-petition, a 
Committee was appointed to inquire into the complaints of the 
workmen. The witnesses examined confirmed the justice of the 
journeymen’s statements in an alarming manner. The earnings 
of a workman ware affirmed to be about 6s. a week. Besides, 
there ware the most infamous exactions on the part of the 
employers. According to the evidence of an examined master, 
many of them hired workmen without giving them sufficient 
employment, for the mere purpose of obtaining frame-rents ‘ i * . 
But notwithstanding the Report of the Committee, the influence 
of the masters prevailed, and the motion for enacting a law 
according to the petition remained in the minority. On this 
the employers in the silk branch of the trade attempted at once 
to reduce the prices paid for the w T ork 25 per cent., and a strike 
was the immediate result 3 . 

On the 2nd of February, 1779, the Framew’ork-knitters of 
Nottingham and the environs again petitioned the House for the 
regulation of the trade of framew r ork-knitting. This petition 
was followed by similar ones from Tewkesbury, Godaiming, 
Derby, London, Westminster, and Northampton. Witnesses 
from all these places ware examined by a Committee 4 . The 
shameless exactions on the workmen by their masters unveiled 
by this Committee find their equal only in the articles of the 


1 See for these statements Fdkin, pp. 115-117. 

* Journals of the Iloutc of Commons, vol. xxxvi. pp. 635. 728, 740-742 

* Felkin, pp* 115-117. 

* Journals of the House of Commons, vol. xxxvii. pp. 117, 295. 301, 37 °- 37 3 - 
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Morning CkrvnieU* in 1849, on the position of the Lontlou 
Tailors, and their oppr«*» <»n* by Sweat* r*. According to tbo 
evidence of all witm*-** i*xamincd, wage* liad constantly (alien 
during the then hut twenty rears, whilst the finer* of food had 
ri*-n. 'Hie emidoytr* liad always rndcni*»ure<l to reduce wage*. 
After various deductions— which the W'»rkm*n liad to submit 
to— fur frame-rent, winding, seaming, needle*, candl*-*, 4 r., tV»r 
wage* are stated a* 6 » . or 8*. weekly. NumVrsof workman 
could not even cam as much. 'Hie in— t di-grmoeful a)»u*-~ wan 
carried on an to frame* rent*. TV \alue of a fram* u stated aa 
JL6 or JL 8. Hut for ita use the workmen luu] to pav rrnta fii»m 
1#. 3 •/. to 2#. a week, that ia, up to 86 j*er cent, ilia w rkmrn 
were obliged to hire tin** frame*, if they w*Vd to get w. rk; 
if a workman had himarif a frame, he wm* rrfuard wrr»rk. Thu 
nnt the workmen liad to pay whether they worked or not, even 
during their sickness, for Sunday* and holiday*, or when tVy 
liad no material*, which the employer* liad to furnish. Many 
employer* in Nottingham stinted their workmen from making 
more than a certain number of stockings a week, though they 
could have made more, — evidently that they might thus las 
able to deduct the more frame- rent from a certain *um of wage*. 
The workmen had to buy from the employer* the material* f«>r 
making the stocking*. The latter then rebonght the stocking* 
from the workmen. But they also often left them on the work- 
men’s hands. The workmen, say* the Heport, were in a state of 
starvation. They had to submit to any conditions of their 
employer*. A number of workmen who had signed the last 
y ear’s petition to Parliament had liad to leave oif work. — The 
ttitwwss brought forward the fact that the master* and men at 
Dublin had agreed on a price list, and that the Lord Mayor had 
confirmed it ; that both parties were there now content, and 
that the workmen liad bettered themselves in consequence of the 
list, and earned more wTige*. They desired a Bill fixing prices, 
which would, as they thought, produce a very wholes -me ctV t„ 

On this Report the House resolved that a llill should be intro- 
duced for regulating the trade of framework-knitting, and (Ur 
preventing the frauds and ahum'* therein. Mr. Meadow*, on*- **f 
the members for Nottingliamshire, brought in the Bill on May 
the 10th, 1779. It was strenuously supported by Mr. Robert 
Smith (afterward* Lord Carrington/, who said “ the measure was 
moistened and saturated by the tear* of the poor distressed 
families of framework-knitter* V f Leave wm* given to bring in 

1 Tbo nomWn of Dsetnbtr I4U1 sad iStb. Sat *W» &mp CUUm mmJ 
by I'srsoo Lot, 1*50. 1 1 * 1 * 1 *. 115 11;. 
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the Bill, with only one dissentient voice. Upon this tho 
employers eounter-petitioned. They said that if the Bill should 
become law, this, “ from various reasons ” (sic /), would be most 
injurious to the petitioners, and to the wholesale merchants in 
the trade of framework-knitting. A Committee was appointed, 
which was once more to inquire into the state of the workmen. 
On tho 9th of June they reported that the former statements of 
the workmen were (rue, and proposed only a few amendments in 
the Bill. The seeond reading was carried by twenty-four against 
twenty-three. But it was thrown out upon the third reading by 
a majority of fifty-two to eighteen l . Indeed, I was wrong 
in approving above of the saying of Adam Smith, that whenever 
the Legislature has attempted to regulate the differences between 
masters and workmen, its counsellors have always been the masters. 
This statement contains but half the truth. It has also always 
been the same whenever the Legislature refused sueh regulation. 

Upon the rejection of the Bill, great excitement of the work- 
men ensued. They crowded to Nottingham, broke the frames of 
those manufacturers by whose special influence the Bill had been 
lost— as well as of other employers — threw them out of the 
windows, burned a house down, and destroyed much property 
belonging to the employers. More than 300 frames were broken 
on this occasion. The whole of the employers then promised, if 
the riots would at once eease, to remove all grievances. On this, 
peace ensued. Public opinion seems to have been on the side of 
the journeymen, for the workman accused of having set fire to 
the house was acquitted. But the employers kept their word 
badly. They had formed a union of their own. After the 
ferment had subsided, they issued an address, stating that they 
would oppose all regulations, whether by charter or Acts of 
Parliament, as tending to drive the manufacture to France, where 
workmen were contented with low wages 2 . 

The grievances of the workmen in the trade increased more 
and more. From 1780, in consequence of the system of rent- 
charge for the use of stocking frames having become fully 
established, the construction of machinery proceeded very rapidly 
for the next thirty years. The cost bore so small a proportion 
to the rent, as to induce many persons not in the trade to pur- 
chase frames 3 . On this came a vast increase in the number of 
apprentices. Air. Felkin mentions an instance of a father and 
son in Nottingham having, in 1810, twenty- four apprentices; and 
two framework-knitters at Ilinehley having 100 between them. 


1 Journals of the House of Commons , vol. xxxvil . pp. 386, 396, 421, 441 = 

3 Felkin, pp. 117, 227-229. * Ibid. p. 117. 
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The whole Jut net wa* accordingly in a constant state of riot. 
In their diatrea* the workmen turned their attention once more 
to the power* entrusted to tho chartered I/ondon Comjsuiy, and 
nought it* intervention for their relief. But it was then too late 
for it* action. The Comjsmy proceeded, indeed, at law against 
a manufacturer for taking apprentice* in violation of the bye-law* 
of the Comjsmy, but tho manufacturer wa a condemned in 
w. damage* only. A* wage* became more and more dependent 
on the dincretion of the employer*, the workmen again applied 
in 1812 to Parliament to enforce pa)incnt by statement- list*. 
But though a Bill embodying such clause* passed the Common*, 
the appeal was unsuccessful in the Lord*. On this the workman 
in all tho branches of tho trade entered into union in 1814 s . 
Since then, until tho time of Mr. Mundella, attempt* to fix 
statement-lint* of prices have changed with strikes, when these 
were violated hy the master*, and with unsuccessful application* 
to Parliament for laws regulating the trade. 

To mention another incoq>orated trade, I tako the Cutlers in 
Sheffield. Already before 1790 the master* there must have 
attempted to violate the customary restriction* a* to apprentice* ; 
and they were probably hindered in this by tho journeymen. 
But far from withdrawing from the corporation, they complained 
of these restrictions in 1790 to Parliament, and petitioned for 
alleviations in the bye-laws of the Company*. These were 
granted in an Act of June the 7th, 1791 1 * 3 ; and forthwith, on 
the 9th of September of the same year, we find combinations 
among the Scissor-grinder* and other workmen. On the 3rd 
of April following the Seissor-smiths' Benefit Society wa* formed. 
According to Mr. Hill* account 4 , it was a Trade-Society to 
oppose the actions of tho employer*, which probably took tho 
shape of a Friendly-Society to evado the 39th and 40th Geo. III. 
chap. 106. 

The samephenomcnawhich we observed in the trades incorporated 
by charter, or under the 5U1 Eliz. chap. 4, recur in those which 
had been ahvays free from any legal restrictions. Among these 
was the trade of the Calico-printer* 4 . Nevertheless, though the 
regulations of tho 5th Kliz. chap. 4 had no power over this trade, 
yet they were observed in it as the order sanctioned by the general 

1 Folk in, pp. 435-419 sad foil. — Th* London Company tiktod tUl 1835. 

• Jomrmals, vol. ilri pp. 11, 11. 

» Ibid. p. 717. 

4 & £ A. % om Tradm' SocutU*. p 5 16. 

1 S«e for th« following •UUawoU, *• Minot** of *HWoo* t*k*n Mbr* Om 
Commit!**, to whom th« petition of th* ocvmd ioanMyaMn Cklioo*IVi«U»> nod 
other* working in that Had*. Ac, tn rrf«nwd, J nly 4, 1S04 , and Om fUptU 
fiom th* Commute* on thrnc minute*, July IT, i$o6. 
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custom of trade before the introduction of machinery. But simul- 
taneously with the introduction of machinery, about the year 1 790, 
the unlimited employment of apprentices in the place of adult 
journeymen became general in tliis trade. And the dispropor- 
tion between journeymen and apprentices which, not restricted 
by even the possibility of a legal prosecution, arose in the 
counties of Lancaster, Derby, Cheshire, and Sta fiord in England, 
and in those of Lanark, Kenfrcw, Dumbarton, Stirling, and 
Perth in Scotland, surpassed by far that existing in all other 
trades. In Lancashire there were cases of fifty-five apprentices 
to two journeymen only ; and in the county of Dumbarton cases 
of sixty to two. These proportions had however been in no way 
caused by a want of hands from the great rise of the trade after 
the introduction of machinery. On the contrary, whilst all 
apprentices were working full time in the factories, the journey- 
men sought in vain for work. And whenever the state of the 
trade necessitated a discharge of hands, the journeymen were 
always discharged first, whilst the apprentices remained fully 
employed. The reason was rather this, that the masters, by 
employing apprentices instead of journeymen, saved one-third in 
wages. And it was not rare “ that apprentices were discharged 
immediately upon the expiration of their apprenticeship, although 
the work was unfinished, the masters being unwilling to pay 
them journeymen's wages, even until such work was finished.” 
Against the evil consequences naturally to b <5 apprehended from 
the comparative unskilfulness of boys, the masters provided, by 
making at their discretion an adequate deduction from their 
wages, whenever work was spoilt by the boys. The position of 
the apprentices was just as precarious as the situation of the 
journeymen was miserable. The employers declined taking ap- 
prentices on indenture, and accepted them only on verbal pro- 
mises of serving seven years. To enforce the observation of this 
agreement, they required from the parents of the boy a bond of 
^50, and also retained a certain part of their earnings — as a rule 
£\o — until the term of apprenticeship agreed to had elapsed. 
Besides, the apprentices often had to serve from eight to ten 
years instead of seven ; for when at any time the employer had 
no work for his apprentice, he forced him to serve more than his 
term for the time in which he had no work. The employer, on 
the other hand, did not take upon himself any legal obligation 
whatever towards his apprentices. He could discharge him at 
will, and very often did so. These apprentices were partly parish 
apprentices, partly children of workmen, who were forced by their 
employers by threats of instant dismissal in case of refusal to 
apprentice their children. And whilst the trade “produced 
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among the generality of workem a great difficulty of breathing, 
disease* of tho lung*, &c. ; whilst their right was apt to fail 
them at an early ago, ami the period of old age very ► *>n reach**! 
them/’ and they thus became unfit for any other employment, 
they were mostly di*< liarged at once after the expiration of their 
apprenticeship, There 1* al*o evidence a« to worker* being 
dumiMMil i u) mwl lately on their right beginning to fail th«m *. 

Thir abuse of power on the jiart of the master*, and their 
aggre**ionr, especially on the journeymen's cust-nuiry right of 
preference to employment, which they had acquired by a regular 
apprenticeship, led at once, a* might be rxj»rcted, to the forma- 
tion of Trade-Societies. All journeymen ol the trade belonged 
to thin Calico-printer*’ Trade-Society, an all Clot hawker* dd to 
their Institution. At first there a ere no regular obligatory 

I nymeiitr, but all contributed voluntarily to a common fund. 

’ rom thir fund the rick member*, and those out of work, wrre 
assisted. W hen such nmunulat ion* of fund* liad been prohibited 
by the 39th and 40th Geo. 111 . chap. 106, tho Calico-printer 
Unionist* gave each member a ticket. On presenting this, tho 
bearer — like tho wandering journeymen in Germany — received 
a donation from the worker* in ever}' workshop he parsed. 
Originally, everybody was free to give wlmt he pleaded ; but 
gradually there arose too great a disproportion, as the zealous 
often gave 61/., whilst the luki warm gave nothing. Then the 
journeymen were l>ound to fixed contribution*, in Kngland to a 
halfpenny, in Scotland to id. each. It seems that a* the trade 
develop'd further, only the more zealous journeymen belonged to 
tho Union, and that thus a closer and more restricted association 
arose, which no longer comprehended all worker* in the trade. 
Another rule among these workmen which lias a certain likrmwa 
to those of the German journeymen’s fraternities, was, that orry 
apprentice or workman who wished to work in a workshop, tiad 
first to apply to the journeymen, before asking the master* fur 
work. The reason was, tliat if discontent existed, or there w~as 
not plenty of work, the employer* might not take advantage of 
the new otfer of labour to discharge their journeymen or reduce 
wages. If new apprentices were taken, a strike endued. W hen 
tho journeymen struck work, the apprentices generally went with 
them, and were agisted during the turn-out by the journey ow n. 
In Ixnulon and the parts adjacent, however, the most fnrndly 
relations existed between master* and men ; but it wa* also »h \ru t 
on inquiry into fourteen work-hops, tliat the proportion of ap- 
prentices to journeymen wa* only 37 to 216. 


1 Compare 8btri4*Di »pesch 00 tfcm ibom in //mm^ rot lx pp 534 <]*, 
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These combinations existed until the year 1802, when the 
journeymen first applied to the House of Commons for redress, 
and “ the moment they found their petition entertained, and felt 
any ground of hope that their grievances would be fairly con- 
sidered, all combination ceased, and their reliance for redress was 
entirely founded upon the justice and liberality of Parliament h” 

The Committee appointed by the House made an excellent 
Report on the evidence which it had taken, and warmly recom- 
mended measures for the relief of the Calico-printers. The 
Report dwelt specially on the fact, that the legislation of the 
then last years for the working-classes “ had operated only in 
favour of the strong and against the weak.” “ Everything,” it 
says, “ is made subservient to the interest of the masters, and 
exclusively too ; for the diminution of expense, considerable as it 
is, the manufacture arising out of their multiplication of appren- 
tices at reduced wages, and the introduction of machinery, do not 
appear to have produced any reduction whatever in the price of 
the fabric to the consumer.” Mr. Sheridan brought in a Bill in 
accordance with this Report, proposing (among other things) to 
lessen the number of apprentices. Parliament, however, refused 
the Bill a second reading, especially on a speech of Sir Robert 
Peel (the father), who opposed it in the name of the master- 
printers. He was a party to the question, as the evidence shows, 
for his manufactory at Church Bank, in Lancashire, was as over- 
stocked with apprentices as those of other employers. Tin's 
refusal caused the revival of Trade-Unions among the journey- 
men Calico-printers ; and it is worth mentioning, that the pre- 
carious condition of the apprentices themselves caused them 
even later on, in 1831, to form a Trade-Society of their own 1 2 , 
which was to assist and supplement the Trade-Society of the 
journeymen in their endeavours, just as the journeymen’s frater- 
nities of the fifteenth century on the Continent supplemented 
the Craft-Gilds. 

As regards the Cotton-trade, I have not been able to find 
accounts of the first Trade- Societies among its journeymen. But 
the following statement about it agrees with what occurred in all 
other trades, when the exceedingly well-informed author of the 
essay On Combinations of Trades says (p. 15), “that this manu- 
facture, which was of too modern an origin to be obnoxious to the 
5th Eliz. c. 4, was never without unions among its artisans.” 
An early organization of the journeymen Cotton-workers may also 
bo inferred from the evidence contained in a Parliamentary Report 

1 The words are Sheridan's. Compare also Report, p. 6. 

* See the account of the Young Society of Block-Printers in Manchester, in the 
essay On Combination t of Trade s, pp. 73-76. London, 1831. 
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of 1811 *. It in wild there, that for seventy year* statement- 
lists of price# liatl existed in that trade, which were agreed up n 
by masters and men, and that they had been given up thirteen 
year# before, by which great misery had been caused to the 
workmen. 

Though tho example# mentioned sufficiently prove my assertion 
as to the origin of Trade-Union*, I will yet give an account of 
the Trade-Societic* in tho Silk-manufacture ; for the real nature 
of Trade-Union* come* out nowhere more clearly than here. 
Already before 1773 tho assessment of wages by justice# of tho 
peaco or by the Lord Mayor lmd fallen into disuse in the silk- 
manufacture in London, Westminster, Middlesex, and within tho 
liberties of tho Tower of London. In consequence, tho com- 
petition of employer* to undersell each other had lowered tho 
wages of workmen. This led to continual differences as to wage# 
between master* and men. Several deed# of violence were com- 
mitted by tho exasperated workmen, and much property belonging 
to those employer* who would not pay the customary wage# 
was destroyed 1 . Strikes were frequent; and the men on ftnkc 
were assisted by contributions from all the workmen of the 
trade. They chose a committee for managing all matters con- 
nected with tho trade. But when the committee once ordered a 
levy of 2 d. for every loom used by a workman, quarrel* ensued 
with the masters, which finally led to the enactment of tho 13th 
Geo. III. c. 68 s . According to this Act, tho justices of the 
peace or the Lord Mayor at tho above-named places were, from 
July 1st, 1773 — from time to time, after demand *0 to do had 
been made to them— to assess the wages of the journeymen in 
tho silk-manufacture. Employers giving more or lc*# than the 
assessed wages to their workmen, or evading the Act, as well a# 
journeymen entering into combinations to raise wages, were to 
pay certain fines, the amount of which, after the deduction of tho 
necessary expenses, was to be applied to tho relief of needy 
weavers and their families. By the 32nd Geo. III. c. 44, of 
tho year 1792, these regulations were extended to the manu- 
factories of silk mixed with other materials; and by tho 
51st Geo. III. c. 7, of 1811, to tho female workers in t lie re- 
spective trade*. These three Acts were called tho SpitAlficlds 
Acts. 

After the enactment of the first Spitalfield* Act, no more strike* 

1 Report on Petitions of Srrerol f Vrmrert, Jen* I.lth, l8ll. 

• Vim/a of Erutmee taJtm Ufort lU QommilUt U onsMrr of tXs Srrrml 
Pttition* renting to tbs Ribbon HYorrrt, Mnrdh iSth, l$i$, p 40 

* M Rej. rt of Vinnttt of Eouknct, April loih mad iSlR, nod Mny SUi, 
1S1S, p* 57. 
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took place in Spitalfields 1 . Masters and men were unanimous 
in their praise of the effects of these Acts ; and an employer even 
declared, that in case of their repeal, ho would instantly retire 
from the trade 2 . In the year 1795 a general price-list was fixed 
in conformity with the 13th Geo. III. c. 68; and this was 
followed by several others, the last in 1 806 3 . The great expenses 
caused by the publication of these price-lists, amounting some- 
times to ^300, were defrayed by subscriptions of the workmen 4 . 
But as all did not contribute to them properly and equally, the 
men elected in 1805 a “committee of ways and means,” which 
levied contributions according to the number of looms worked on 
by a journeyman 5 . But as the masters frequently endeavoured 
to violate the list agreed on before the magistrates, further sub- 
scriptions were required, first to assist those workmen who had 
been discharged for insisting on their lawful wages, until they 
should again get work, and then for prosecuting in court those 
masters who violated the law 6 . This led to a confederation of 
those journeymen who were more zealous for the common weal, 
into a Trade-Society. 

According to its statutes 7 , the “ Rules to be observed by a few 
friends called the Good Intent,” it had as standing officers only 
a few collectors of contributions, who were called “ The Finance,” 
and, besides, a paid secretary. The entrance-fee was twopence, 
the weekly contribution a halfpenny. If a member was out 
of work he received a donation. Yet this case was evidently 
a rare one, as is proved by the rule of the statutes, that in case 
of more than one journeyman being out of work, the sum which 
was to be applied to the assistance of men out of work should 
not be augmented, but equally distributed between them. This 
proves therefore, apart from the distinct evidence on the point, 
that after the enactment of the Spitalfields Acts no more strikes 
occurred ; that strikes were not the object of the society. And 
indeed, as the journeymen could protect their interests at law, 
there was no room for strikes. If differences broke out between 
masters and men, the latter chose a committee ad hoc i which was 


1 Minute*, p. 40 ; Second Report, p. 194. 

* If the Spitalfields’ Acts should be rei>ealed, “I should in all probability leave 

the trade, and for this reason : 1 allude to no individual, but I have sufficient 
experience of human nature, and I have seen enough to know, that there are 
many people who would i»o oppress the |>oor to get goods manufactured very cheap, 
that I should not have a disposition to enter into competition with them, and I 
should in all probability retire from the trade.” {Minute*, p. 43.) 

9 Second Report , p. 188. 4 Ibid, p. 56. 

• Ibid, p. 54 . * Ibi ^‘ PP* 59' x 94- 

T Compare as to this Trade-Society the Second Report, pp. £4, 56, 57, 59, 165, 

166, 168, 180, 188, 194, 195, 196. 
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a^ain dissolved after the cm* liad been settled. Th* journeyim n 
sometimes also elected on this committee master* who bad before 
Ux-n workmen thc-msslvwi, and who, even after their rue, b>d 
known how to preserve the confidence of their fi finer associate*. 
Thin committee prwvuted, in the name of the journeymen, thf^e 
employer* who violated the said Acta. It represented them also 
whenever a new price- tint liad to l>e fixed. In op|«*ition to this 
society of the? journeymen the employers fomvd another, w'ith 
the object of defending its in* mbem in court wh**n prosecuted 
hr the journeymen. It alao reoriented the rnasttr* on the 
s*t-t lenient of a new price-list. Whenever such a new pricr-liat 
waa to bo fixed, the committee* of both societies m*«t ; and after 
an agreement as to the price# had been come to, the commit tee 
of the journeymen brought tho change, or the new regulate n, 
before the magistrate* to receive their aanction. The complaint 
of the cm ploy era, that the magistrates regulated tho prices always 
more according to tlie statements of the workmen than according 
to theirs, proves that the journeymen were not t«adly off under 
these legal regulations of price*. Sometimes, also, such new 
regulations led to discussions tafore the magistrates. Hut M in 
most cases,* 9 says a master silk-manufacturer, 14 where a dispute 
as to the fixing of prices has occasioned a discussion before the 
magistrates, it has arisen from tho contending masters not being 
operative weavers; there would not then (i. e. if they had been 
operative weavers) be such disputes as there have been, as tho 
masters were not capablo of answering those articles which tho 
journeymen liave put them.*’ On the 4th of December, 181^, 
the journeymen’s society consisted of 83 members, and was in 
possesion o{ J. 5 8*. 11 Jr/. In October, 1817, its finances term 
to have been embarrassed. It accordingly circulated an adder** 
to its members, calling for contributions. This addres* gives at 
the same time an account of the society’s operations. 44 Within 
the last nine months upwunls of fifty persons (by means of the 
Trade-Society) have obtained the lawful prices of their w*»rk, 
which was withheld from them to a very great extent by their 
employers ; tho expenses of obtaining which, with other things, 
have l>ornc so heavy upon your finances, that you are etnbarnu*ed 
to a very large amount.” 

After a contest of almost a hundred years— for the violates 
of tho 5th Kliz. c. 4 began about the eighteenth century — the 
master- manufacturers at last obtained the victory in 1814. For 
the woollen manufacture the Statute of Apprentices had pre- 
viously been repealed ; by the 54th Geo. III. c. 96 the indu*trial 
system, which was as old as the Craft-Gilds, was abolished for 
all t nidi's. Indubitably, the condition of things before tins repeal 
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had become untenable ; for whilst the law was nominally in force, 
it was practically not observed. All agreed, therefore, that a new 
law had become necessary. But whilst some wished for the amend- 
ment of the statute, others desired its entire repeal. Petitions 
w’ere presented to Parliament by the followers of both view's. But 
wiiilst 300,000 were for the maintenance of the statute, there 
w’ere but 2000 for its repeal l . A Parliamentary Committee w’as 
appointed in 1813 to inquire into the facts of the question. 
All witnesses examined were against the repeal. The arguments 
of the w’orkmcn brought round to their side even the Chairman 
of the Committee, who had formerly been little inclined to their 
view's 2 . The workmen’s petitions also laid particular stress on 
the point, that by the thitherto prevailing laws the journeymen 
lawfully educated for their trade had acquired a right similar 
to property, and that the repeal of the statute of Elizabeth 
would bo to them what the deprivation of land or any other 
property would be to owners thitherto protected by the laws 3 . 
And, indeed, in this the workmen were right. For what else 
is land but an opportunity of getting an income? and what 
else had the journeymen acquired by their seven years’ appren- 
ticeship, and by the expenses incurred for their education in the 
trade, but the opportunity of getting an income ? and does not 
our age, W'hich on expropriations pays compensations to land- 
owners for the loss of this opportunity, ow r e such compensations 
also to those journeymen ; at the least to the amount of the cost 
incurred by their education to their trades during the seven 
years required ? But w T e acknowledge only rights of capital, and 
these only when they are fixed in saleable commodities. 

The debates in Parliament on the repeal of the statute show as 
its enemies, either employers or mere theoreticians, w r ho, w'ith 
the entire superciliousness of the followers of a still young 
theory, spoke with contempt of the glorious reign of Queen 
Elizabeth as of the time when nothing w T as yet known of the 
infallible doctrine of the new era 4 * . It is remarkable, however, 
that these enlightened adherents of the new’ theory differed from 
Adam Smith in his justification of combinations of workmen 6 . 
The employers, on the other hand, described this openly as a 
chief reason for the repeal of the statute, that the seven years’ 
apprenticeship restricted the number of workmen, and thereby 
enabled them to combine with success against their masters °. 

1 ITaruard , vol. xxvii. p. 574. * Ibid, p. 570. 

* See Report from the Committee on the Petition* of Watchmakers of Coventry, <&c. t 

July 11, 1817, p. 47. 

* Compare Ilansard , vol. xxvii. pp. 564, 572, 884. 

* Hansard , vol. xxvii. p. 572. • Ibid. vol. xxvi. p. 213. 
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The spirit of the rcjxwleni may ho mvh by the a#»*rtR«!, that 
“ the lemons in»**t eoinj*~tmt to form regulation* with nsap-«~l 
to trade were the meet er- man u for hirers Thus at last th* 

statute wn< rrjicalod in the interest of the employer*. 

I am not gting to critici-** further here tho repeal of the 
5th KHz. c. 4, l ut I may ho allowed a word on tho dodge of tin- 
cry ngnin*t State or (lovrmnwnt interference by whi«*h thus repeal 
was carrictl, and so many other regulations of trad# d»*iml hy tlio 
workmen were refus'd. It sc* uis to me, on the contrary, that 
this repeal was an interference; and I can also imagine r*fu»ais 
of such regulations, which would constitute inh-rfrw*** For 
what doe* interference mean? Kvid#ntly an unjust meddling 
with the affairs of another. Hut what is the State, and what 
is Government ; or rather, what ought they to he? The State is 
the organization of the people, and Government the natural 
centre of popular life. When this is really the cose, there can 
Ik? no mmition of State interference, so long as the State fulfil* 
the will of the |>eoplc. For nobody who acts according to h« 
own will can l>o said to interfere with himself. The whole term 
•• Stato interference ** presupposes therefore a condition of the 
State as it ought not to be ; it presupposes a State which is 
something eW than the organization of tho people, a govern- 
ment which is not the natural centre of popular life; both, some- 
thing foreign to the ]>cople. And such was the State when th«- 
5th Kliz. c. 4 was repealed, and when those regulation* of trade 
were refused. If it had been otherwise, it would not have acted 
in favour of the 2000 against the interests of the 300,000 ; and, 
in the ea«* of those rifusals, not against the expressed will of 
the majority of the interested part of the people. This repeal, 
and these refusals, were acts of interference on the part of a 
minority with the wishes of the jieople. And, indeed, the then 
existing Parliament did not even nominally reprv»*nt the latter. 
This was also shown hy the delates on the repeal. A general want 
of interest prevailed on the d* liberation of a law of such grave 
importance to the life of the people ; tho House was even 
counted out 1 . 

The repeal of the 5th Klix. e. 4 declared the state of industrial 
disorganization and disorder as the only lawful state. This 
stato became only too soon the prevailing one in all trad**. 
Pa rl lament a ry rrports 3 on the condition of the ribbon-trade and 
tho silk-manufacture at Coventry, Nuneaton, and Maccle*h»*ld, 
describe, as the immediate consequence of tho repeal, such a 

1 HammnL, vol. xiriL |i» 571. 1 /W. raL iirui p. 14. 

• Seo tho two above- referred ’to fltj+rft m tit Suit sf tit Tmode 

(p chxilx. doUm I, j). 
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growth of the system of sweaters and half-pay apprentices, that 
the journeymen were driven to famine, and the female workers to 
prostitution K “ Whilst the statute of the 3th Eliz. was in force,” 
says the Report, “the distressing circumstances now complained 
of never occurred.” The whole of the masters and weavers, 
therefore, petitioned in 1818 for the extension of the Spitalfields 
Aets to the silk-trade in the said places. Reports of the years 
1817 and 1818 give an absolutely identical account of the con- 
dition of the Watchmakers at Coventry 1 2 . Further, as the 
justices of the peace no longer assessed wages after having 
heard masters and men, the workmen now endeavoured to in- 
troduce regulation of wages by statement-lists of prices, agreed 
upon by masters and men 3 . But they were violated upon every 
occasion by the employers. The words which Pitt 4 * spoke on 
the subject of the Arbitration Act were now completely fulfilled. 
“ The time will come,” he said, “ when manufactures will have 
been so long established, and the operatives not having any other 
business to flee to, that it will be in the power of any one man 
in a town to reduce the wages, and all the other manufacturers 
must follow. If ever it does arrive at this pitch, Parliament, if 
it be not then sitting, ought to be called together, and if it 
cannot redress your grievances, its power is at an end. Tell me 
not that Parliament cannot — it is omnipotent to protect.” The 
workmen were quite of the opinion of Pitt, and numberless were 
the petitions which, after 1814, they addressed to Parliament 
for the legal regulation of their trades. But as Parliament 
thought it could not redress their grievances, they tried self- 
help. After the repeal of the Act of Elizabeth combinations 
and unions therefore arose in all trades. But whilst, on the one 
hand, the workmen were refused legal protection, self-help, in 
consequence of the 39th and 40th Geo. III. c. 106, was con- 
sidered a crime. In 1818, bail to the amount of £200, and two 
sureties for £100 each, were required for the appearanee of a 
common workman at the next Session to answer a charge of 
combining 6 . The greatest mischief was, however, that the Com- 
bination Laws, by confounding right and wrong, led men to 

1 Minutes of Evidence on (he Ribbon Trade, March 18. 1818, pp. 5, 24, 33. 

* Report from the Committee on the Petitions of Watchmakers at Coventry , Ac., 
July 11, 1817; Report from the Select Committee to consider the Laws relating to 

Watchmakers , March 18, 1818. 

* Compare especially, a* to the Silk-weavers of Macclesfield, the Second Report 
on the Ribbon Trade referred to; moreover, the Report on Petitions of Several 
Weavers , June 13, 1811. 

* I quote from Mr. Maxwell’s speech. May 15, 1834, Hansard, Third SerieB, 
▼ol. xxiii p. 1091. 

* Report of the Artisans * Committee, 1834, p. 405. 
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regard with 1 «* aversion thing* re ally vicious. Tho people, in 
their despair, dul not shrink fn*m the greatest d«**ds of violence 
and the most infamous crime*, in self-defence. The Combinat « n 
I-aws had deteriorated the characU r of tl* people to such a 
decree, that even after their rrjx-al in 1824 such d'**ds of vio- 
lence still occurred, an wan disrl'-**d by the Cotton-spinners' 
trial at Glaaguw in 1838; and in several trade# tho instaiio* 
dt-'cnd, a* we all know, to the latent time*. 

I will now briefly mm np the evidence with regard to tho 
origin of Trade - 1 nion*, • applied by thin sketch of the con- 
dition of tho workmen in the several trades during thrir tran- 
sition from small to great industry. Wo s**e first that the 
old regulations of trade bv the Craft-Gilds and bv the 5th 
Kliz. c. 4 — which had originally Inen ordaim*d in tfic interest 
of the public for securing good quality of work — n* w npj^ar 
an really framed for tho * 4 better relief and cornodytir of the 
lioorer sorte." Wherever an alteration of the order cvtabliah**! 
by them occurred, the artisans and small masters were menaced 
in their secure and well-to-do situation, and the harmony be- 
tween masters and men was destroyed. And ns soon as attempts 
were made to abolish this order, and legal protection was re- 
fused, the men combined for its maintenance. I refer to the 
instances of the combinations of the Framework-knitters in 1710, 
of the Clothworkers in 1720 and 1756, and to tho London Silk* 
weavers beforo tho enactment of the Spitalfields Acts. And, 
indeed, in the time after the repeal of tho Statute of A pi) rentier 
it was notorious 1 that wherever labour was not regulated by 
law, or by an order ngnvd upon by masters and men, combina- 
tions of workmen prevailed. 

As soon as the disorganization spread and the gravest abuses 
became general, whilst the prospect of a maintenance of order 
by the State disnp|>earcd, the workmen formed their Trade- 
llnions against the aggrtaaions of the then rising manufacturing 
lords, as in earlier times the old freemen formed thrir Frith- Gilos 
against the tyranny of medieval magnates, and the free handi- 
craftsmen their Craft-Gilds against the aggressions of the Old- 
burghers. And like the objects of those (iilds, the obje« t of the 
Trade-Unions was the maintenance of independence, and of an 
entire system of order, in a time of industrial and social club- 
law. Tfie Clotlnvorkcrs gi\e an example of this. Already, in 
1 7 96, the non-observance of the 5U1 Kliz. c. 4 had l*ceoin*> so 
general in the cloth trade, that the trustees of the cloth -hall* 
at Leeds admitted to them masters who liad served no appren- 

1 Comp*™ iht Second Report om (As Trade cf 1S18, p. 60. 
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tieeship. And in the same year there arose a Trade-Society of 
workmen for the maintenance of the customary order. Thus 
also originated the Congress of tho Hatters, the Union of the 
Calico-printers, and the rest of the above-mentioned Trade- 
Societies. 

But these societies arose only when those who had hitherto 
been obliged to protect the order of the trade refused this pro- 
tection. Thus the Stocking-makers’ Association for Mutual 
Protection was only formed after the London Framework-knit- 
ters’ Company had proved itself either unwilling or insufficient 
to maintain the regulations of the trade. Tho Clothworkers 
formed an Institution in 1803 only, when the trustees of the 
cloth-halls had ceased to perform their duty. But as soon as tho 
trustees again showed themselves ready to fullil that duty, the 
Institution was dissolved. And with this agrees Sheridans 
account of the combinations of the Calico-printers. The societies 
themselves also only resorted to self-help to maintain their re- 
gulations when legal aid w T as denied them. Thus Trade-Unions 
arose in all trades under the 5th of Elizabeth, first, fbrjjic legal 
prosecution of employers who had violated this Act ; and, indeed, 
in the silk-trade the Trade-Society existed merely for the better 
execution of the Spitalfields Acts. On the other hand, we find 
incendiarism by the Clothworkers on the suspension of the 5th 
of Elizabeth, and riots of the Framework-knitters on the refusal 
of protection by the legislature. 

Originally the organization of the Trade-Society comprehended 
all the workers of a trade in tho place : thus was it with the Silk- 
weavers, with the Calico-printers, with the Institution of the Cloth- 
workers. Likewise the amount of contributions depended originally 
on the free-will of the members. It is only later that we find closer 
and more restricted associations among the more zealous, and 
fixed contributions. As combinations of w orkmen w ere prohibited, 
especially after the 39th and 40th George III. c. 106, Benefit- 
Societies w f ere frequently made the cloak of Trade-Societies. 
Such Trade-Societies w r ere tho Friendly-Society of the Cloth- 
workers in 1802, the Benefit-Club of the Liverpool Shipwrights, 
the Scissor-smiths’ Benefit-Society at Sheffield : and indeed this 
was almost the rule until 1824 l . During the w r hole of the Middle 
Ages after Charlemagne, the Political Gilds abroad concealed 
themselves in like manner under cover of the Religious Gilds 

1 See the ninth resolution of the Committee of the House of Commons in 1824. 

* See Pertz, vol. i. p. 68, cap. 10. Ouin-Lacroix, pp. 4 23-4 25, cites a series of pro* 
hibitions of Religious Gilds by councils, kings, and barons, because they were ** con* 
jurationcs vel conxpir&tiones laicorum, quibus nomen confra ter nitatis imponunt, 
impietatem polliccntes sub nomine pietatw." 
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Mr. Dunning’s account of the London Hookbindcrv' Society 
shown also that societies first instituted imrtly for the pur- 
j>o#c of 44 taking a social pint of j>ortcr togvtlier,” changed 
afterward* into Trade-Societies. Such changm of Frkndly. 
Societies may often hate liapjxmd I lune pointed in Part IV. 
to the similar tnmefMnnation* of Krhgt’U* into Craft-Gilds 1 * . If 
in the times of the Craft-Gild* in England jrunMrynnn’s Associa- 
tions lmd existed there like those on the Continent, there can he 
no doubt that later on Trade- Unions a uld also lia\o arisen 
from those As* tuitions. 1 have already referred in Part IV. 1 to 
the dilll rent {Hunts by which this opinion can be »up|>ortcd. The 
Trade-Society of the Calico- printer* also allowed »umlar regula- 
tions to those that prevailed in the German journeymen's Asso- 
ciations. 

The rules of Trado-Socicties cited in the foregoing pages are 
still very imperfect. Vet even they show the essence of the 
Gilds as defined in Part I. 3 Like the oldest Gild-Statutes, th*y 
show merely the outlines of an organization. The system is not 
yet worked out into details. Hut if one consider* the statutes of 
one of our modem Trade-Unions, as, for instance, those of the 
Amalgamated Engineers, one finds an organization claborat<d into 
the minuted details, which is very similar to the later Craft-Gild*. 
It would ho very interesting to show from the history of this 
<jueen of Trade- Unions, which now (like the IIan»c in fonrnr 
tunes) has its ramifications in all {tarts of the world, how* its 
organization gradually developed itself in the same phases as 
that of the old Gilds did. Attempt* at General Trade-A*?* Na- 
tion* hy The Trade- Unions were also not wanting, quite as vain 
and short-lived as the German Town-Confederations. I refer to 
the National Association for the Protection of Labour of 1830, 
and to the later similar exjieriment of Thomas Duncotnbe. It 
would also l>e very interesting to show how the workmen, after 
the disuse of the customary regulations of wages, la bound con- 
tinually to bring about an onlerly condition of wages by state- 
ment-lists of prices ; how they were constantly opposed in this, 
on principle, by the employers, who would not sutler restrictions 
when' they considered them solves as alone having rights, until, 
in consequence of the threatening attitude of the workmen, they 
liave, since the example set by Mr. Mundclla, agreed at last to an in- 
stitution which is nothing but an amended edition of the regula- 
tion of wages by the Craft-Gilds 4 . And in some noble instances 

1 Sw p. cxriil, shore. • See pp. clii. dx, short. * See p. Itrfl, sl*m 

• See pn. cxxxvi.cxl, note 2, shorn. It spposn from the fceerf «■ t kt - » 

qf Srrtrai IPoircr*, June 13th, l8ll f thst cUUmrat ’ •t* M price*. Sirred on 

by msAten snd men, existed early &a the eighteenth centery in Uw Cotton* 
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we already see the return to the sharing of profits with the work- 
men, as it existed in Bruges before the degeneration of the 
Craft-Gilds l . I believe that to show this would not only pro- 
duce a “dim” consciousness that “thew^orld is settling into a 
new order after more or less of disorder 2 , ” but that it would prove 
that social order has to a great extent already taken the place of 
disorder 3 . But to prove this in detail w r ould require special essays 
which cannot be added here. 

I shall be satisfied now if I have proved that the spread of dis- 
order called forth at once in each single trade Gild-like organiza- 
tions of those suirering by it, to maintain the old order, or to 
create a new one. I wish only further to point to the fact that 
the English, among w T hom the old Gilds probably originated, 
have in this new movement again preceded all other nations. As 
each new political era has begun in England — whether they were 
barons who wrung from King John the Magna Charta Libcrtatum, 
or the middle-classes w r ho in the seventeenth century obtained 
here first the dominion in the State — so the era of the working- 
classes comes first to development on English soil. And as in 
the earlier Middle Ages from the days of Charlemagne the 
Frith-Gilds, and in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the 
Craft-Gilds, so now the Trade-Unions will be the great engines 
for obtaining the sway. Already since 1824 they have enjoyed 
a kind of recognition; and already they have fought contests 
quite as fierce as, if not fiercer than, those of the old craftsmen 
against the patricians. The history of their sufferings since the 
end of the eighteenth century, and of the privations endured for 
their independence, is a real record of heroism. It is only to be 
hoped that now, when they are free from all legal restrictions, 
they may use only — instead of the arms of violence, which belong 
to former times — the legal means which belong to our days, and 
which are throwm open to them by the franchise. May the 
English w’orking-men, like the English barons and middle-classes 
in former times, be a bright example in the attainment of free- 
dom to their brethren on the Continent ! 

trade. About the beginning of this century they fell into disuse. Masters and 
men therefore petitioned Parliament in 18 1 1 for the appointment of a Committee, 
consisting of both parties, which from time to time should regulate wages, and 
which would have been very similar to the boards of arbitration of Mr. Mundella 
or Mr. Kettle. 

1 See p. cxxxvi, above. 

* 3 tr. Congreve in the Fortnightly Jlevicvo, New Series, voL v. p. 417. 

* Consider also the account of the Trade-Union of the “ Knights of St. Crispin " 
in Massachusetts in the article in the Spectator, Dec. 11, 1869, on “The Work- 
men’s Revolt in Massachusetts.” 
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P.S. Attention may be called to the 44 History of the Holy 
Trinity CSuiUl at Sleaford [in Lincolnshire!, with an Account of 
its Miracle- Play a, Heltgtoua Mysteries, ana Show*, a* pructi-d 
in the Fifteenth Century, ” 4 c., hy th« Bov. G. Oliver, D.D. 
Lincoln, 1817. 51. The account of the Gild — a Social or 
Religion* Gild — i* prorokingly meagre, and the amount of talk 
in the book very great; but it states, at j>. 50, tluit an ancient 
MS. Com pot u* Hook belonging: to the Gild wm* then in the 
pos*e*«ion of l)r. Yerburgfa, tho Vicar; and that it range* from 
A.l). 1477 1 ° J 545 » bin'll tho Gild was dissolved at the lUforma- 
tion, though two later informal entries in 1585 and 1613 are 
made in it. I have *cnt inquiries after thin l>ook. Dr. Yerburgh'a 
History of Sleaford may contain further information about thin 
Gild. Dr. Oliver, at p. 52, note 20, state* the income of the 
Sleaford Gild at 80/., while tliat of the three principal Gild* 
at Boat on was less, the Gild of Cornu* Christ! there being valued 
at 32/., that of the Virgin at 24/., and that of St Peter and 
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